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EDITORIAL. 

It  is  a  pity  that  a  small  section  of  the  College  should  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to  raise  again  the  stale 
controversy  which  raged  so  long  around  the  scheme  propounded 
by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  Local  Authorities 
Associations.  It  is  all  the  more  regrettable  in  that  the  argument 
of  unwillingness  to  co-operate  has  a  speciousness  about  it  which 
might  deceive  those  who  have  forgotten  or  never  knew  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  the  dispute.  When  the  College  proposed  real  co-operation 
by  means  of  a  National  General  Council,  those  who  now  call  for 
co-operation  were  all  for  isolation.  They  pretended  to  fear  that 
the  sending  of  representatives  to  such  a  Council  would  endanger 
the  very  existence  of  the  College,  although  now,  when  sending 
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representatives  to  the  new  N.I.B.  means  subscription  to  the  Joint 
Committee’s  Scheme,  they  see  no  danger  in  it.  They  are  thus 
hoist  with  their  own  petard  and  so  their  special  pleading  may  be 
disregarded. 

What  is  required  is  to  state,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  case 
for  the  College  policy.  Two  preliminary  points  may  be  noted. 
The  first  is  that  the  Joint  Committee  grossly  exceeded  their  terms 
of  reference,  and  second,  that  a  third  of  their  number  were  at  the 
same  time  members  of  the  Governing  Body  of  the  N.I.B.  Their 
first  Scheme  was  issued  in  1934  and  demanded  the  absorption  of 
the  Union,  the  National  Library,  the  Association  of  Workshops  and 
the  College  in  the  new  N.I.B.  It  was  soon  made  clear  to  the 
Joint  Committee  that  the  Scheme  was  impracticable.  Unfortun¬ 
ately,  the  members  of  the  Committee  failed  to  realize  that  their 
suggestions  were  completely  unacceptable,  with  the  result  that 
their  second  scheme  was  little  better  than  the  first.  It  stipulated 
for  the  taking  over  of  the  functions  of  the  Union,  although  it 
granted  a  reluctant  extension  of  life  to  the  Library,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workshops  and  the  College.  We  say  “  reluctant,”  because 
the  second  Scheme  expressly  stated  that  the  Committee  still  be¬ 
lieved  in  their  first  plan  and  contended  that  the  sooner  it  could 
be  brought  into  operation  the  better.  What  happened?  The 
functions  of  the  LTnion  were  taken  over  by  the  Ministry.  The 
Library,  the  Association  of  Workshops  and  the  College  all  declined 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Scheme.  The  National  Council, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Joint  Committee’s  Scheme,  has  therefore  failed 
to  materialize.  The  point  that  members  must  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  College  cannot  send  representatives  to  the  new  N.I.B.  without 
accepting  the  Joint  Committee’s  Scheme,  and  this  the  College, 
so  long  as  it  remains  a  self-respecting  body,  simply  cannot  do. 

The  Joint  Committee  is  without  administrative  authority.  It 
is  powerless  to  bring  its  project  into  being  without  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  the  Bodies  concerned. 

This  long  drawn-out  controversy  between  the  Joint  Committee 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  blind  world  has  wearied  everybody 
and  its  cessation,  although  the  position  is  something  of  a  dead¬ 
lock,  has  been  generally  welcome.  As  in  the  skirmishes  on  the 
Manchurian  Frontier,  each  side  claims  a  resounding  victory.  The 
College,  with  the  other  National  Bodies,  holds  that  the  Scheme  is 
still-born  because  of  their  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it 
and  because  of  the  complete  lack  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Joint  Committee  to  bring  it  into  effect.  The  Joint  Committee  is 
content,  or  pretends  to  be  so,  in  that  the  new  N.I.B.  is  carrying 
out  their  design. 

This  position  of  stalemate  is  good  enough  to  be  going  on  with. 
The  Joint  Committee  has  done  much  mischief  and  some  of  it  can 
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never  be  repaired,  but  the  work  of  the  blind  world  is  larg-ely  un¬ 
affected.  The  programme  and  efficiency  of  each  organization  are 
left  as  they  were  before.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  College 
will  suffer  financially  if  it  does  not  bend  the  knee  to  the  Joint 
Committee.  There  is  much  loose  talk  about  the  Local  Authorities 
being  the  paymasters  and  therefore  being  able  to  call  any  tune 
they  like.  There  is  here  a  double  confusion  of  thought.  First, 
the  Joint  Committee  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  Local  Authorities. 
Second,  the  Local  Authorities  do  not  call  for  any  tune,  but  pay 
Grants  for  services  rendered.  These  will  continue  to  be  paid  so 
long  as  the  services  are  forthcoming,  irrespective  of  the  political 
opinions  of  the  Town  Clerk  or  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution. 

The  finances  of  the  College  are  independent  of  Local  Authority 
subventions.  The  Grants  from  Public  Funds  which  it  receives  are 
also  for  services  rendered  and  will  continue  so  long  as  the  College 
cares  to  carry  on  its  Examinations.  Apart  from  that  section  of  its 
work,  it  is  happy  to  be  an  entirely  Voluntary  Body,  supporting 
itself  by  the  subscriptions  of  its  members  and  retaining  for  its  work 
complete  freedom  and  independence. 


GENERAL  EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

A  well-attended  Meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  at 
the  offices  of  the  College,  The  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
N.W.3,  on  Saturday,  the  8th  July,  1939,  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  in 
the  Chair. 

The  Executive  decided  to  continue  their  affiliation  to  the  Con¬ 
ference  of  Educational  Associations  and  to  hold  their  Meeting  on 
Thursday,  the  4th  January,  1940,  at  2-30  p.m.  The  Conference 
will,  as  usual,  be  held  at  University  College,  Gower  Street,  Lon¬ 
don,  and  Members  are  requested  to  make  a  note  of  this  date  and 
to  do  their  utmost  to  attend.  The  subject  under  discussion  will 
be  “  The  Family,  the  School  and  the  State,”  and  papers  will  be 
read  bv  Members  of  the  College. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Registrar  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Teachers  asking  the  College  for  more  intensive  support  of  the 
Teachers’  Register. 

It  was  decided  to  invite  the  College  to  urge  upon  its  individual 
Members  the  necessity  of  registration,  and  it  was  further  resolved 
to  support  the  Royal  Society’s  appeal  to  the  County  Councils 
Association,  the  Association  of  Education  Committees,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Municipal  Corporations  and  the  London  Countv  Coun¬ 
cil  that  no  unregistered  teacher  shall  be  newly  appointed  to  the 
headship  of  a  grant-earning  School.  We  take  this  opportunity  of 
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urging-  all  Members  who  are  not  yet  registered  to  do  so  without 
delay.  The  offices  of  the  Royal  Society  are  situated  at  29  Gordon 
Square,  London,  W.C.i,  and  applications  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar  at  that  address. 

The  draft  Annual  Report  was  considered  and  was  recommended 
for  adoption  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  Board  re¬ 
ported  that  the  Pass  List  of  the  recent  Examination  had  been 
compiled  and  the  Syllabus  revised  for  next  year. 

The  winner  of  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  Miss  L.  H. 
Marsden,  17  Blackburn  Road,  Padiham,  and  Miss  A.  I.  M.  Blebv, 
Convent  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Woolton  Road,  Wavertree,  Liver¬ 
pool,  was  proxime  accessit. 

The  dates  of  the  next  Examination  are  to  be  the  30th  April 
and  the  1st  and  2nd  May,  1940,  and  the  Centres,  as  usual,  Swiss 
Cottage  and  Hardman  Street. 

In  connection  with  the  Macgregor  Prize  Competition,  the  Exec¬ 
utive  decided  that  as  only  one  Essay  had  been  received  and  this 
was  of  poor  quality  no  award  should  be  made. 

It  was  further  decided  to  recommend  to  the  Clothworkers’ 
Company  that  the  subject  for  next  year  be  in  the  form  of  an 
advanced  test  in  Braille  and  Moon  and  should  be  carried  out  at  the 
time  of  the  Examination.  Candidates  will  be  asked  to  submit  a 
course  of  lessons  in  Moon  and  also  in  Braille,  leading  from  Grade 
I  to  Grade  II.  They  will  be  given  tests  in  Braille  Reading  and 
Writing  and  also  in  the  teaching  of  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Symes  was  added  to  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

The  Secretary  of  the  School  Teachers’  Examination  Board 
reported  that  the  Pass  List  of  the  recent  Examination  had  been 
compiled  and  the  Syllabus  for  1940  revised. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  should  be  divided 
between  Miss  N.  M.  Sanderson,  20  Manchester  Road,  Broomhill, 
Sheffield,  and  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  London,  S.E.19. 

The  dates  ol  the  next  Examination  are  to  be  the  7th,  8th  and 
9th  May,  1940. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  award  the  Eichholz  Memorial  Medal  to  Mr.  Stanley  G. 
Price,  St.  David’s  Hill,  Exeter,  for  his  Essay  on  “  Every  blind 
child  should  have  the  best  education  suited  to  his  abilities.  How 
can  this  be  done?  ” 

Mr.  Starling’s  design  for  the  cover  of  the  Magazine  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  and  it  was  decided  to  thank  Mr.  Star¬ 
ling  for  his  services.  This  design  is  being  used  in  this  month’s 
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issue  for  the  first  time  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  meet  with  the 
general  approbation  of  Members. 

The  following  were  elected  to  Membership  of  the  College  : — 

Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind, 
Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19. 

Miss  M.  B.  Dewhurst,  School  for  the  Blind,  Fulwood, 
Preston. 

Miss  J.  H.  F.  Philp,  17  Abbey  Gardens,  St.  John’s  Wood, 

N.W.8. 

Miss  K.  E.  Walker,  Crescent  Lane  House,  Off  Town 
Walls,  Shrewsbury. 

M  iss  D.  Wilson,  East  Anglian  School  for  the  Blind, 
Gorleston-on-Sea. 


ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  College  was  held  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  London,  N.W.3,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  8th  July,  1939. 

There  was  a  disappointingly  small  attendance  of  Members. 

The  Annual  Report  and  Accounts  were  adopted  and  the  other 
necessary  formal  business  was  transacted. 

Mr.  Myers  moved:  — 

“  That  the  Midland  Branch  asks  the  College  to  reconsider 
its  attitude  towards  the  scheme  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  of  Local  Authorities  with  a  view  to 
co-operation  with  the  Local  Authorities  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  the  general  interests 
of  Blind  Welfare.” 

The  motion  was  defeated  by  21  votes  to  9. 

Mr.  Getliff,  the  retiring  Chairman,  welcomed  Mr.  Andrews, 
who  then  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

A  reprint  of  the  Third  Edition  of  the  Handbook  for  Home 
Teachers  will  be  ready  shortly.  The  price  will  be  as  before, 
3s.  4d.,  post  free,  and  applications  should  be  made  at  once  to 
the  Hon.  Registrar,  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cittage,  Lon¬ 
don,  N.W.3. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND  OF  IRELAND. 

Fully  Qualified  Female  Home  Teacher  (R.C.)  required  for 
Dublin  City.  Commencing-  salary  ^130  per  annum.  Full 
particulars  on  request.  Apply,  stating  age,  experience  and 
qualifications,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  to  the  Organizing 
Secretary,  11  Molesworth  Street,  Dublin. 

*  *  *  * 

INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND  WORKERS,  JOHANNESBURG. 

Teacher  in  Sight  Saving  Work. — The  Institute  for  Blind  Work¬ 
ers  of  Johannesburg  is  assisting  the  Transvaal  Education 
Committee  to  secure  the  services  of  an  experienced  Teacher  in 
Sight  Saving  Work.  Any  teacher  who  is  interested  in  this 
inquiry  should  apply  immediately  for  further  information  to 
the  High  Commissioner,  South  Africa  House,  Trafalgar 
Square. 


AN  ELECTRIC  MAP  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  Maurice  Blake,  M.R.S.T. 

( Headmaster ,  Court  Grange  Special  School,  Ahhotskerswell). 

In  a  previous  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  the  writer 
described  an  electric  map  for  the  partially  sighted.  The  present 
article  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of  a  map  of 
Europe,  which  indicates  audibly  the  position  of  any  country, 
capital  city  or  sea  in  Europe,  or  alternatively  names  any  country, 
capital  or  sea  already  found.  The  only  electrical  apparatus  used 
is  a  battery  and  buzzer  and  two  flexible  leads  with  wander-plugs, 
and  no  technical  knowledge  whatever  is  needed  to  make  or 
operate  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  cut  out  a  plywood  map  of  Europe,  which 
may  be  traced  from  a  large  map  such  as  the  latest  News  Chronicle 
publication  at  a  shilling.  About  two  feet  by  three  is  a  useful  size. 

Place  this  map  on  a  baseboard,  which  should  allow  a  generous 
margin  on  the  left-hand  side  for  a  column  of  place  names  em¬ 
bossed  on  aluminium  foil.  The  foil  may  be  obtained  cheaply  in 
strips  from  the  N.I.B.  Draw  round  the  outline.  Extreme  accu¬ 
racy  here  is  a  waste  of  time. 

The  baseboard  should  have  a  strong  frame  of  one-inch-square 
wood  underneath  to  give  it  rigidity  and  to  protect  the  wiring,  etc. 

Now  cut  out  the  seas  in  metal  foil,  making  them  slightly 
oversize,  so  that  the  coastline  will  keep  the  edges  down  when  it 
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is  superimposed.  Leave  a  slight  gap  between  adjacent  seas,  e.g., 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Mediterranean. 

The  next  stage  is  to  cut  out  each  country  in  metal  foil,  slightly 
smaller  than  to  true  scale,  so  that  there  is  an  insulating  space  be¬ 
tween  adjacent  countries.  Rivet  the  metal  in  position  with  ^-inch 
brass  rivets,  taking  care  that  the  rivets  near  the  coastline  do  not 
penetrate  the  underlying  “  sea.”  Place  them  slightly  inland. 

Next  drill  a  hole  for  each  capital  and  insert  a  bolt.  Also  drill 
a  hole  for  each  sea.  The  bolts  act  as  a  contact  in  each  case. 


Finally,  emboss  a  list  of  names,  thus  :  London — England, 
Paris — France,  Madrid — Spain,  etc.,  listing  the  seas  last.  A 
small  punch  fitted  to  an  anvil  handle  enables  this  to  be  done 
without  piercing  the  metal.  Insert  a  bolt  in  a  hole  level  with  each 
name.  There  must  be  a  narrow  margin  of  wood  between  the 
names  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  which  to  put  these  name-bolts. 

Set  the  map  on  edge  and  number  the  bolts  on  the  underside 
of  it  in  pairs  corresponding  with  the  name  and  its  location  on 
map.  Connect  each  pair  with  cotton-covered  instrument  wire 
(such  as  22  S.W.G.  D.C.C.),  baring  the  wire  at  each  end  and 
securing  with  a  nut  and  washer. 

Next  fix  a  buzzer  or  bell  and  a  suitable  dry  battery  beneath  the 
map.  Bore  two  holes  in  the  margin  of  the  map  large  enough  to 
carry  two  lengths  of  flexible  wire.  One  end  of  one  flexible  wire 
under  the  map  is  connected  to  a  terminal  of  the  battery.  The 
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corresponding  end  of  the  second  flexible  wire  is  connected  to  a 
terminal  of  the  buzzer.  The  two  free  terminals  of  the  battery  and 
buzzer  respectively  are  linked  by  a  wire. 

The  free  ends  of  the  wires  have  wander-plugs  attached  (obtain¬ 
able  from  Woolworths  at  a  penny  each).  The  wire  must  be  long 
enough  to  extend  to  the  furthest  point  on  the  map.  Use  heavy 
rubber-covered  wire — ordinary  flex  soon  breaks  at  the  plug  end. 
The  map  is  now  ready  for  use.  Test  the  battery  by  touching  the 
two  plugs  together,  when  the  buzzer  should  be  heard.  Then  test 
each  pair  of  contact  bolts  in  turn,  particularly  observing  if  any 
one  name  bolt  operates  for  two  adjacent  areas. 

To  find,  say,  Rome,  touch  one  plug  on  the  name-bolt  and  draw 
the  other  over  the  map  at  random  until  a  buzz  is  heard.  This  will 
indicate  Italy  and  the  corresponding  bolt  will  indicate  Rome. 

To  find  the  name  of  a  country,  hold  one  plug  in  contact  with  it 
and  touch  each  name-bolt  in  turn  until  the  buzzer  indicates  the 
correct  one. 

The  boundary  line  of  a  country  is  easily  traced  because  the 
buzzer  is  silenced  immediately  the  wander-plug  leaves  the  country 
in  question.  The  shape  and  areas  of  countries  or  seas  are  thus 
readily  compared. 

The  child  can  carry  out  interesting  exercises  for  himself  on  the 
map,  answering  such  problems  as:  “  Which  countries  would  a 
man  visit  in  travelling  overland  from  Lisbon  to  Helsingfors?  ” 
One  plug  traces  the  journey  while  the  other  discovers  the  names. 
Moreover,  the  grouping  of  the  country  and  its  capital  together  in 
the  column  leads  to  the  habitual  association  of  one  with  the  other 
without  a  conscious  effort  to  learn  them. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  kind,  practical  assistance  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Merrick  and  Mr.  A. 
Greenley,  whose  experience  was  of  considerable  value  in  over¬ 
coming  various  difficulties. 


"  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE.” 

A  Criticism. 

The  Manse,  Gartmore, 

Stirling. 

Dear  Editor, 

In  the  July  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  there  appeared  an 
article  under  the  title,  “  The  Public  and  the  New  Discipline.”  In 
its  confidence  it  was  admirable,  and  in  its  sense  of  glowing  hope 
for  the  future  it  was  both  stimulating  and  refreshing,  but  in  its 
treatment  of  what  it  describes  as  the  old  regime  it  contains  so 
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many  misconceptions  that  I  feel  some  rejoinder  is  called  for.  Per¬ 
haps  you  will  allow  me  a  little  space. 

I  do  not  belong-  to  the  teaching  profession,  and  1  am  not 
attached  to  any  particular  school  of  thought  as  regards  the 
education  of  the  blind,  so  that  perhaps  I  may  be  the  more  able 
to  speak  from  a  purely  unbiased  standpoint. 

The  writer  wisely  insists  that  normality  should  be  our  criterion, 
and  by  normality  is  meant  not  reduction  to  the  dead  level  of  a 
single  type,  but  “  the  free  expression  of  the  personality  of  the 
child.”  This  is  excellent,  although  I  doubt  whether  blind  masons 
and  blind  plumbers  will  ever  be  a  popular  institution.  In  any 
case  “  the  free  expression  of  the  personality  of  the  child  ”  may 
mean  the  teaching  profession.  Is  the  new  discipline  prepared  to 
encourage  the  training  and  employment  of  blind  teachers?  If  it 
is  not — and  there  appears  to  be  some  doubt  on  the  point — then  we 
have  little  reason  to  complain  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the 
general  public.  “  Our  best  efforts  as  teachers,”  says  the  writer, 
“  should  be  towards  that  majority  who  are  capable  of  doing  the 
humbler  kinds  of  work.”  Yes,  but  what  about  the  minority  who 
are  capable  of  higher  forms  of  work?  If  our  education  is  to  be 
democratic,  surely  they,  too,  have  their  rights.  Surely  they,  too, 
have  a  claim,  not  only  on  the  best  efforts  of  the  teacher,  but  on 
the  system  as  a  whole,  to  provide  them  the  chance  they  deserve. 

”  In  the  past,”  continues  the  writer,  “  we  have  been  content 
to  shepherd  the  gifted  few  into  the  sheltered  profession  of  music, 
and,  considering  the  less  gifted  majority  as  weeds,  have  left  them 
to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  manual  workers.”  That  whole  sentence 
bristles  with  inaccuracies.  I  wonder  how  many  blind  organists 
would  describe  music  as  a  sheltered  profession?  In  actual  fact 
some  of  them  are  earning  less  than  is  being  paid  to  the  men  in 
our  workshops.  The  writer  speaks  disparagingly  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  of  1920,  but,  while  I  hold  no  brief  for  that  act,  I 
know  that  in  the  help  it  offers  it  has  been  a  real  blessing  to  them. 
Moreover,  it  is  a  complete  travesty  of  the  situation  to  say  that  in 
the  past  the  majority  were  simply  left  to  swell  the  ranks  of  manual 
workers.  There  will  always  be  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  that 
type  of  service,  but  they  were  certainly  not  regarded  as  weeds. 
The  field  of  choice  was  very  limited,  but  the  best  was  done  that 
could  be  done,  and  if  the  new  order  can  open  up  other  and  better 
forms  of  employment,  none  will  rejoice  more  than  those  who  were 
brought  up  under  the  old  regime.  Only  you  will  need  more  than 
facile  optimism  and  a  very  great  deal  more  than  unenlightened 
criticism  of  the  past. 

However,  it  is  in  its  condemnation  of  the  idea  of  shepherding 
that  the  article  in  question  joins  issue  with  the  old  order.  It  en¬ 
visages  the  past  as  a  world  of  guides  and  shepherds,  with  the 
blind  as  helpless  sheep,  existing  in  a  kind  of  suspended  animation, 
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too  overcome  by  their  own  lassitude  to  take  much  intelligent 
interest  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives — “  A  system  of  training  which 
sought  to  do  everything  for  them,  endeavoured  to  repress  their 
creative  desires  and  left  them  nothing  to  do  but  to  develop 
mannerisms.”  Could  any  description  be  more  fantastic,  more 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case?  In  particular,  the 
writer  cites  the  hypothetical  example  of  poor  Mr.  X,  a  student  at 
the  university,  who  is  ultimately  guided  and  shepherded  into  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  only  to  discover  that  the  vicar  regards  him 
as  a  helpless  creature  who  can  do'  nothing  for  himself,  and  has 
therefore  no  use  for  his  services. 

None  who  knows  the  old  regime  will  need  to  be  told  that  such 
a  hypothesis  is  grotesque  in  the  extreme.  I  myself  happen  to  be 
a  minister.  I  am  in  charge  of  a  scattered  and  very  beautiful  parish 
in  the  highlands  of  central  Scotland,  and  I  do  much  of  my  pastoral 
visiting  alone,  although  the  people  are  very  glad  to  welcome  my 
wife  whenever  she  cares  to  accompany  me.  I  was  educated  in  a 
residential  school  for  the  blind,  one  of  the  largest  and,  if  I  may 
say  so,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country.  At  school  the  question 
of  guides  simply  did  not  arise.  Nobody  seemed  to  think  of  them. 
Nobody  seemed  to  need  them,  and  if,  on  our  walks  abroad,  the 
authorities  had  foisted  guides  upon  us  we  should  have  felt  it  an 
indignity,  a  kind  of  reflection  on  our  powers. 

The  day  I  left  school,  the  headmaster  walked  with  me  to  my 
private  lodging-  and  introduced  me  to  my  landlady.  Then  he  shook 
hands  with  me  in  my  little  room  and  said,  “  You’re  a  man  now: 

I  hope  you  won’t  forget  it.”  How  often  these  words  have  kept 
sounding  in  my  mind.  They  were  the  core,  the  very  spirit  of  the 
old  regime,  as  I  knew  it,  to  make  us  men,  honourable,  capable, 
independent  and  self-reliant.  If  that  was  shepherding,  it  was 
true  shepherding,  and  the  new  order  can  ill  afford  to  dispense  with 
leaders  of  that  type. 

Every  day  I  walked  alone  from  my  lodging  to  the  university. 
I  took  part  in  its  cultural  and  social  life  and  made  many  friends 
among  my  seeing  fellow-students.  Some  of  these  friendships  I 
retain  to  this  day. 

True  some  of  my  textbooks  had  to  be  read  to  me,  and  I  look 
back  to  my  reader,  a  dear  old  gentleman,  with  feelings  of  the 
liveliest  affection.  Unfortunately,  he  had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  Lassitude  was  impossible  while  you  listened  to  him,  and 
to  add  to  the  strain  his  contempt  for  punctutation  marks  was 
almost  unbelievable.  I  could  do  nothing  for  his  speech,  but  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  did  teach  him  the  difference  between  a  full 
stop  and  a  comma,  or  is  this  another  instance  of  “  the  colossal 
conceit  of  the  blind  ”  ?  At  all  events  I  got  my  degree,  a  first- 
class  honours  degree  in  mental  philosophy,  together  with  a  much- 
coveted  philosophical  scholarship.  Thereafter  I  completed  my 
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theological  training,  and  the  minister  who  first  engaged  me  as 
assistant  did  not  ask  what  help  I  would  need.  He  simply  outlined 
my  duties,  and  the  rest  was  up  to  me,  and  my  early  training  in 
self-reliance  has  enabled  me  to  make  good. 

Now,  I  have  dwelt  on  my  own  case,  not  because  it  is  unique; 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  typical.  Organists,  teachers,  piano  tuners, 
manual  workers — we  were  all  taught  initiative  and  the  value  of 
self-reliance;  and  my  own  personal  belief  is  that,  in  this  matter  of 
self-reliance,  the  blind  teacher  is  an  almost  indispensable  agent. 
Seeing  teachers  are  apt  to  expect  either  too  much  or  too  little  from 
their  blind  pupils.  They  do  not  know  their  capabilities,  their 
difficulties  and  their  aptitudes.  Doubtless  they  learn  in  time, 
but  a  blind  teacher  knows  at  the  outset.  She  has  that  initial 
advantage,  and  generally  she  has  the  wisdom  to  translate  her 
expectations  into  actual,  concrete  results. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  offer  a  word  of  warning  to  the  friends 
of  the  new  order,  especially  to  the  younger  men  and  women  who 
are  marching  in  the  van?  Every  generation  has  a  right  and, 
indeed,  a  duty  to  examine  critically  its  entire  inherited  stock  of 
ideas.  Truth  is  never  static,  and  we  cannot  close  our  minds  to  its 
message,  but  surely  it  would  be  unwise  to  suppose  that  the  past 
has  nothing  to  offer  us  for  the  solution  of  any  of  our  present-day 
problems.  What  would  you  think  of  a  student  of  medicine  who 
said,  “  I  shall  accept  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  findings  of 
other  people ;  all  that  I  shall  believe  as  true  about  the  body  is 
what  I  myself  can  discover  ”  ?  A  doctor  who  acted  on  such  a 
principle  would  be  jailed  for  killing  his  patients.  You  can’t  dis¬ 
miss  the  past  with  a  mere  airy  wave  of  the  hand.  The  leaders  of 
the  so-called  old  regime  were,  many  of  them,  men  and  women  of 
excellent  judgment,  shrewd  in  their  observation  and  far-seeing  in 
their  policy.  They  certainly  do  stand  for  something,  and  to  reject 
unthinkingly  the  lessons  they  have  left  us,  or  to  set  aside  the  work 
they  did,  without  careful  sifting  and  testing,  without  a  wise 
assessment  of  its  meaning  and  its  value,  would  indeed  be  the 
height  of  folly. 

W.  Murray. 


NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

A  meeting  of  the  above  branch  was  held  at  Henshaw’s  School 
for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  on  Saturday,  15th  July,  1939. 

It  was  decided  that  this  should  be  an  “  open  meeting,”  at 
which  members  could  bring  forward  various  matters  for  discus¬ 
sion.  In  his  remarks  the  chairman  expressed  his  pleasure  in 
seeing  Mr.  Tate  present,  after  a  long  absence,  and  a  warm 
welcome  was  given  to  him  by  the  members. 
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The  question  of  the  care  of  the  blind  in  the  event  of  war  was 
brought  forward.  It  was  reported  that  A.R.P.  arrangements  were 
being  made  for  the  evacuation  of  blind  people  from  Liverpool  to 
Cheshire,  and  home  teachers  had  been  asked  to  accompany  them. 

Miss  Burges,  in  retiring  from  the  chair,  thanked  the  branch 
for  their  support  and  introduced  the  new  chairman,  Mr.  Thomas 
(Preston).  Having  thanked  the  members  for  his  election,  Mr. 
Thomas  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the  services  given  by  the 
retiring  chairman  during  her  year  of  office. 

The  secretary  then  read  aloud  the  statistics  of  the  membership 
for  the  past  year.  It  was  suggested  and  carried  that  a  report  of 
the  Executive  meetings  be  given  to  the  branch  by  a  member  of  the 
Executive  from  the  Northern  Branch,  and  that  this  item  should  be 
placed  on  the  agenda. 

A  discussion  followed  on  the  “  Status  and  Emoluments  of  the 
Home  Teacher.”  It  was  stated  that,  although  in  many  cases  the 
number  of  blind  adults  in  charge  of  the  home  teacher  had  increased 
since  1930,  there  had  been  no  increase  in  staff,  neither  had  those 
in  office  received  extra  remuneration  for  their  services.  After 
several  members  had  expressed  their  feelings  on  the  matter  it  was 
decided  to  forward  the  following  resolution  to  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  College  for  their  consideration:  “  That  the  Northern 
Branch  requests  the  Executive  of  the  College  to  send  a  deputation 
to  the  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  make 
further  enquiries  into  the  adoption  of  a  standard  scale  of  salaries 
for  home  teachers.” 

A  question  was  asked  concerning  Braille  literature  available 
for  schools,  and  whether  this  was  adequate  for  modern  methods 
in  education. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  meeting  at  the  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leeds,  in  November. 

After  the  meeting  an  excellent  tea  was  provided,  and  this 
opportunity  for  social  intercourse  was  enjoyed  by  all.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  staff  of  Henshaw’s  for  their 
generous  hospitality. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Blind  Rovers  at  the  World  Rover  Moot. — The  third  World 
Rover  Moot  was  held  at  Monzie  Castle,  near  Crieff,  in  Perthshire, 
from  July  15th  to  26th,  and  in  Edinburgh  until  the  grand  closing 
rally  at  Murrayfield  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  The  numbers 
were  unfortunately  reduced  to  some  4,000,  owing  to  the  inter- 
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national  situation,  but  even  so  42  nations  were  represented, 
though  neither  Germany  nor  Italy  was  represented. 

The  “  handicapped  ”  Rovers  formed  a  section  by  themselves, 
drew  their  own  stores,  cooked  their  food,  and  generally  managed 
their  own  affairs.  For  those  not  versed  in  the  intricacies  of  Scout 
organization,  I  may  explain  that  the  department  for  “  handi¬ 
capped  ”  Scouts  looks  after  the  interests  of  “  The  halt,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,”  and  a  few  other  categories  as  well.  It  is  more 
or  less  an  “  office  ”  term,  and  is  necessary  because  the  various 
troops  under  the  sway  of  the  handicapped  department  need  some 
adjustment  to  several  of  the  tests  in  the  second-  and  first-class 
badge  training.  At  Monzie  there  were  two  blind  Rovers  from 
Essex,  six  from  Edinburgh,  one  armless  Rover  also  from  Essex, 
and  several  others  difficult  to  classify.  The  section  was  in  charge 
of  Dr.  Durward,  I.H.Q.  Commissioner  for  Handicapped  Scouts, 
helped  by  Mr.  Levy,  who  holds  the  like  appointment  for  Scotland. 
Assisting  were  several  Scouters  with  experience  of  special  troops. 

The  Moot,  from  start  to  finish,  was  an  unqualified  success, 
and  the  distinctions  between  nations  vanished  in  the  keen  air  of 
the  Perthshire  hills.  The  language  difficulty  was  a  snag  at  times, 
especially  when  a  Scots  Rover  would  be  politely  asked  by  a  foreign 
Rover  to  “  say  it  again  in  English.”  Still  everybody  knew  what 
“  O.K.  ”  meant,  and  “  Nae  bother  at  a’  ”  must  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  to  countries  all  over  the  world  by  this  time.  Laughter 
and  song,  cheerfulness,  cheering  and  good-humoured  chaff  were 
symbolic  of  the  Moot  spirit  and  young  manhood  at  its  best.  For 
all  wTere  young,  even  the  veterans,  and  old  age,  time,  and  politics 
were  cast  aside.  In  fact  one  wonders  if  there  were  any  foreigners 
at  Monzie. 


WALES  AND  MONMOUTHSHIRE  REGIONAL 
COUNCIL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

The  first  conference  called  by  this  organization  was  held  at  the 
Pier  Pavilion,  Colwyn  Bay,  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  9th  and  10th 
June,  1939,  under  the  direction  of  Alderman  Sir  Herbert  Hiles, 
J.P.,  M.B.E.,  chairman  of  the  Regional  Council. 

There  were  about  100  delegates  assembled  for  the  evening 
session,  which  commenced  at  5-30  p.m.  In  order  tO'  allow  time 
for  plenty  of  discussion,  Alderman  Sir  Herbert  Hiles  very  briefly 
introduced  Miss  Jenny  Owen,  of  Pwllheli,  who,  after  thanking 
the  Council  for  the  honour  bestowed  upon  her,  proceeded  to  read 
her  paper,  “  Home  Teaching  in  a  Rural  Area,”  which  we  hope  to 
publish  in  a  later  issue. 

Saturday  morning  session  was  again  well  attended.  Two 
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papers  were  read.  The  first  by  Major  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  M.D., 
ophthalmic  surgeon  to  West  Riding  County  Council,  dealt  ably 
with  the  important  subject  of  “  Prevention  of  Blindness,”  and  a 
number  of  delegates  took  part  in  the  discussion  which  followed. 
The  chairman  then  called  upon  Mr.  D.  W.  Roberts,  B.Sc.  (Econ.), 
of  the  B.B.C.,  Cardiff,  to  speak  on  “  Wireless  Listening  Groups,” 
an  address  which  was  also  discussed  and  much  appreciated 

The  delegates  were  hospitably  entertained  at  a  civic  luncheon 
given  by  the  Denbighshire  County  Council,  and  at  2-30  p.m.  re¬ 
assembled  to  hear  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  of  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  speak  on  “  The  Employment  of  Blind 
Persons  in  Workshops  and  Home  Workers’  Schemes.”  The 
conference  concluded  with  votes  of  thanks  and  a  few  closing  re¬ 
marks  by  the  chairman. 


« 


SOUTHERN  REGIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Means  of  preventing  blindness  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  blind  were  discussed  at  a  conference  at  the  Council  House, 
Birmingham,  on  Thursday,  29th  June,  by  the  Southern  Regional 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Nearly  70  delegates  from  26  counties 
of  England  and  Wales  attended. 

The  association  came  into  being  in  1938  as  a  result  of  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  the  then  existing  Eastern,  Midland  and  South-Eastern 
and  London  Counties  Association.  Previously  Birmingham  was 
one  of  the  constituent  bodies  of  the  Midland  Association.  With 
the  enlargement  of  the  Association  it  is  desired  to  bring  together 
all  those  working  for  blind  welfare  within  the  new  region  and  by 
pooling  experience  and  ideas  to  benefit  the  whole  of  the  area. 

Mr.  J.  L.  P.  Wharton  Hewison,  the  chairman,  opened  the 
conference  and  said  it  had  been  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
creasing  their  knowledge  of  various  points  associated  with  blind 
welfare  and  the  ever-widening  scope  that  it  covered.  If  the 
Southern  Regional  Association  was  to  be  a  real  and  useful  factor 
it  must  attain  this  end  by  unity,  efficiency  and  energy,  and  they 
were  holding  the  conference  to  promote  these  objects  by  getting 
to  know  one  another’s  views. 

Captain  Sir  lan  Fraser,  who  spoke  on  “  Individuality  and  Co¬ 
ordination,”  said  that  three-quarters  of  the  blind  population  were 
more  than  5c  years  of  age,  and  a  third  more  than  70.  Eight  out 
of  every  ten  of  the  middle-aged  and  old  received  an  old-age  pension 
or  a  blind  person’s  pension.  Broadly  speaking,  therefore,  one 
might  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  blind  were  middle-aged  or  old,  were 
poor  and  were  unemployable. 
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“  What  do  we  as  a  community  do  for  them?  We  have  a 
happy  combination  of  state,  local  authorities  and  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  which  helps  them  in  various  ways. 

“  There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that  pensions  and  allowances  from 
the  state  and  local  authorities  are  the  first  and  most  essential 
forms  of  help  required  by  the  blind.  I  would  like  to  see  a  pension 
paid  to  all  from  the  day  they  leave  school  as  a  disability  pension 
without  regard  to  earnings,  or,  at  any  rate,  without  regard  to  the 
earnings  of  all  those  who  are  below  income-tax  levels.  I  hope 
this  development  will  come  in  time. 

“  While  I  have  suggested  the  advantage  of  a  disability  pen¬ 
sion  paid  virtually  without  regard  to  earnings,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  for  the  unemployable  the  pension  of  io /-  a  week  is  not 
enough.  This  is  where  the  local  authorities  come  in.  They  are  on 
the  spot,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  judge  what  are  the  needs 
of  the  individual  so  that  they  may  add  appropriate  amounts  to  the 
pension  according  to  all  the  circumstances.” 

There  were  some  hundreds  of  voluntary  agencies  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Some  people  said  there  were  too  many,  and  elaborate 
schemes  had  been  proposed  to  diminish  their  number  and  “  co¬ 
ordinate  ”  their  activities.  He  would  like  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
small  voluntary  agency.  There  was  not  very  much  that  one  could 
do  by  way  of  co-ordination  and  organization  for  the  middle-aged 
or  aged  poor  blind  person  in  his  home,  but  much  could  be  done 
by  bringing  kindness,  humanity  and  understanding  of  individual 
need  to  him  or  her. 

He  would  like  to  see  not  a  diminution,  but  a  development  of  the 
small  group  of  kindly  disposed  persons  who  banded  themselves 
together  in  every  small  town,  in  every  district  of  every  large  town, 
and  in  every  group  of  villages,  to  see  that  some  personal  contact 
was  made  with  blind  men  and  women.  It  was  not  always  money 
that  was  required.  Very  often  personal  service  was  more  impor¬ 
tant — to  take  the  blind  man  or  woman  for  a  walk,  to  read  the 
paper,  to  call  round  and  take  him  or  her  to  the  fair  or  to  church, 
and  to  find  in  him  or  her  a  friend  worth  having  and  talking  to — 
these  were  the  services  that  no  state  or  municipality  or  national 
body  could  undertake.  Such  services  could  only  arise  out  of 
individual  thoughtfulness. 

There  was  a  risk  that  too  much  organization  at  the  local  or 
national  centre  would  destroy  this  individual  effort.  That  regional 
body,  for  example,  would  not  render  a  useful  service  if  it  tried  to 
carry  out.  executive  functions  in  its  immensely  wide  and  scattered 
area.  It  would  not  contribute  anything  if  its  existence  led  to 
local  people  leaving  things  to  be  done  by  the  regional  body.  But 
it  would  be  of  real  value  if  it  brought  together  from  time  to  time 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  encouraged  them 
to  increase  local  individual  effort,  and  if  it  surveyed  its  district 
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and  where  there  was  no  social  centre  or  group  of  persons  caring 
for  the  individual  blind,  encouraged  some  suitable  individual  to 
start  such  a  group. 

Dr.  E.  K.  Macdonald,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Leicester, 
spoke  at  the  afternoon  session  on  “  Prevention  of  Blindness.”  In 
this  country  there  were  the  names  of  70,000  persons  on  the  regis¬ 
ters  of  local  authorities.  They  were  so  blind  that  they  were  unable 
to  perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  was  essential. 

The  more  modern  movement  towards  prevention  dated  from 
about  1880  with  the  formation  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness.  In  1881,  Crede  discovered  his  method  of  prevention 
— the  instillation  of  silver  nitrate  into  the  eye  of  the  new-born 
baby — that  had  done  more  than  anything  else  to  reduce  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  blindness. 

In  the  pre-school  age,  blindness  or  serious  loss  of  sight  might 
occur  from  such  causes  as  progressive  and  untreated  myopia, 
untreated  squint,  external  eye  diseases  and  diseases  of  the  eye 
following  infectious  disease. 

“  In  adult  life  the  causes  of  blindness  are  varied,  but,  apart 
from  later  stages,  blindness  occurring  for  the  first  time  in  adult 
life  is  usually  occupational  in  origin  or  caused  by  some  accident  or 
other — that  is  to  say  it  is  preventible.  In  old  age  a  person  may 
perhaps  fall  a  prey  to  cataract,  the  disease  of  the  eye  that  heads 
the  list  as  the  most  prevalent  cause  of  blindness.  It  is  responsible 
for  nearly  one  case  in  four.  The  condition  is  often  remediable.” 


NOTES  ON  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

By  W.M.S. 

The  reports  of  institutions,  associations  and  societies  which 
come  to  us  at  this  time  of  the  year  are  always  full  of  interest. 
Many  years  ago  a  superintendent  was  asked  by  his  committee  to 
select  a  suitable  text  from  Scripture  to  be  printed  on  the  front  page 
of  the  annual  report  of  his  institution.  He  suggested  as  a  suitable 
text  the  words  “  Who  hath  believed  our  report.”  There  possibly 
was  some  justification  for  this  irony  at  that  time,  but  there  is  not 
now.  The  capabilities  of  the  blind  and  their  limitations  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  and  public  interest  no  longer  requires  to  be 
stimulated  by  statements  of  wonders  that  have  been  achieved. 
The  era  of  advertisement  has  passed.  Indeed,  annual  reports 
become  more  and  more  matter  of  fact,  and  this  is  all  to  the  good. 
Probably  the  main  fact  revealed  is  the  growing  realization  by 
public  authorities  of  their  responsibilities.  Not  that  local  authori¬ 
ties  are  even  yet  the  main  paymasters.  They  contribute  their 
share,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  such 
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as  are  being  projected  at  Swiss  Cottage,  at  Birmingham  and  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  the  money  has  to  come  from  voluntary 
sources.  And  annual  income,  with  blit  few  exceptions,  still  de¬ 
pends  largely  on  voluntary  subscriptions  and  donations. 

The  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

This  is  the  146th  annual  report  of  this,  the  third  oldest,  institu¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  in  this  country.  The  title  shows  its  twofold 
objects — that  of  education  and  of  employment.  But  to  these  must 
now  be  added  the  general  welfare  of  the  necessitous  blind  in  the 
Bristol  area.  Over  700  blind  persons  come  under  its  care.  At  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  there  were  100  pupils  in  the  school  and  88 
adults  in  the  workshops.  80  home  workers,  spread  over  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Dorset,  Gloucester,  Somerset  and  Wiltshire,  are  supervised. 
The  earnings  of  these  amounted  ^3,439-  The  report  makes  kindly 
reference  to  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Christopher  Stevens  and  to  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  as  General  Superintenent. 

The  Royal  London  Society  for  Teaching  and  Training  the 

Blind  (Swiss  Cottage). 

This  is  the  101st  annual  report  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
descriptions,  both  by  letterpress  and  by  illustration,  of  the  splendid 
new  workshops  opened  in  July,  1938,  by  the  Minister  of  Health. 
Being  the  latest  thing  in  workshops  they  are  naturally  the  best, 
and  it  is  likely  that  they  will  remain  the  best  for  many  years  to 
come.  An  expert  in  factory  buildings  expressed  the  opinion  that 
they  were  equal  to  the  finest  he  had  seen.  The  next  work  which 
lies  before  the  council  is  the  erection  of  a  new  school,  for  the 
lease  of  the  present  headquarters  expires  in  1942. 

As  an  indication  of  the  complexity  and  completeness  of  the 
work  carried  on  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  70  pupils  in  the 
school,  127  receiving  technical  training,  193  employed  in  the 
workshops  and  279  employed  under  a  home  workers’  scheme. 

The  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Like  Bristol  and  Swiss  Cottage  (to  retain  the  old  name)  the 
work  of  this  institution  comprises  education,  training,  employment 
and  provision  for  home  workers.  The  number  of  workshop  em¬ 
ployees  amounted  to  241,  and  pupils  (including  those  in  training) 
to  234,  55  being  resident  in  the  Kindergarten  at  Harborne.  It 
is  extremely  satisfactory  to  notice  that  the  193  home  workers 
disposed  of  goods  themselves  in  their  own  districts  to  the  value  of 
^11,103:  The  weekly  average  of  earnings  for  men  was  17/2 
and  for  women  8/9. 

Like  Swiss  Cottage,  Birmingham  has  to  face  the  problem  of 
building  a  new  school.  The  site  which  it  has  so  long  occupied  in 
Carpenter  Road,  must  shortly  be  left  and  complete  plans  have 
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been  prepared  for  new  buildings  adjacent  to  the  kindergarten  and 
workshops  at  Harborne. 

The  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

The  special  work  of  the  College  is  so  well  known  that  detailed 
account  of  it  is  unnecessary.  In  music  the  report  shows  the  usual 
list  of  successes  at  the  Royal  College  of  Organists,  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music,  the  Royal  College  of  Music  and  the  Guildhall 
School  of  Music.  Very  impressive  is  the  list  of  successes  obtained 
by  the  typewriting  pupils  at  the  examinations  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Arts.  Still  more  impressive  is  the  fact  that  practically  every 
pupil  trained  in  this  department  has  secured  satisfactory  employ¬ 
ment  on  completing  the  course.  Norwood,  too,  is  faced  with  the 
question  of  building.  The  numbers  have  so  increased  in  recent 
years  that  the  accommodation  is  now  quite  insufficient,  and  much 
of  it  is  out  of  date  and  inadequate.  The  Board  of  Governors  have 
decided  to  commence  extensions  at  the  first  opportune  moment. 

Note. — An  interesting  fact  is  revealed  from  a  study  of  the  accounts 
of  the  four  preceding  bodies.  Their  total  annual  revenue  from 
voluntary  sources  (not  including  legacies)  amounts  to  ^56,443, 
and  grants  from  local  authorities  (under  the  Blind  Persons  Act) 
total  ^56,939. 

East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf  Children. 

As  the  College  of  Teachers  is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  these 
schools  at  Gorleston-on-Sea  next  year,  this  report  should  be 
particularly  interesting  to  members.  It  differs  from  most  insti¬ 
tutions  for  the  blind  in  that  it  is  entirely  managed  and  maintained 
by  education  authorities — eight  in  number.  The  number  of  child¬ 
ren  being  educated  last  year  was  183,  91  of  these  being  blind  or 
partially  blind,  and  92  deaf  or  partially  deaf.  43  of  the  183  were 
admitted  from  other  areas.  For  some  reason  or  other  the  average 
age  at  admission  to  both  sides  of  the  schools  seems  unusually 
high.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  partially  blind  and  the 
partially  deaf. 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

This  seems  to  be  a  thoroughly  well-organized  association,  with 
an  unusually  large  number  of  voluntary  workers.  Indeed,  every 
part  of  East  Sussex  seems  to  have  an  honorary  representative, 
and  doubtless  these  do  much  good  work  in  their  districts.  The 
register  contains  over  500  names.  The  number  of  home  teachers 
is  five.  The  report  points  out  that  this  is  barely  sufficient  for  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and  we  cordially  agree.  It  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  note  that  an  additional  home  teacher  has  been  appointed. 
The  association  has  made  considerable  progress  in  raising  funds 
for  the  Home  for  Friendless  Blind  Women,  and  are  only  waiting 
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until  the  international  situation  becomes  clearer  before  proceeding' 
with  the  full  scheme.  From  voluntary  sources  the  association 
obtains  a  revenue  of  ^2,416. 

Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  what  is  being  done  in  the  west  should 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  report.  It  not  only  gives  an  account  of  its 
own  activities,  but  also  details  of  the  various  county  associations 
linked  up  to  it  and  also  what  is  being  done  for  the  blind  in  five 
county  boroughs.  Under  the  general  guidance  of  Miss  King  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  west  is  being 
thoroughly  well  looked  after.  The  number  of  persons  on  the 
register  is  6,188,  being  a  slight  increase  on  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  number  of  blind  home  workers  within  the  area  amounts 
to  135,  most  of  these  being  under  the  supervision  of  the  Bristol 
scheme. 

We  have  also  received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  Somerset 
County  Association,  which  deals  very  largely  with  the  social  work 
carried  on.  Sales  of  work  were  held  at  12  centres,  excursions  and 
social  meetings  were  very  frequent,  the  blind  rangers  were  in 
camp  at  Laycock  Priory,  and  a  successful  reunion  party  was  held 
at  Taunton.  The  number  of  blind  persons  on  the  register  is  931, 
and  there  are  six  home  teachers.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  have  lately  been  increased  and  that  the 
association  provides  a  superannuation  scheme. 

The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  of  Glasgow  and  the  West 

of  Scotland. 

This  is  the  79th  report  of  this  Mission,  one  of  the  oldest  out¬ 
door  societies  in  the  Kingdom  and  one  of  the  most  active.  17 
home  teachers  are  engaged,  7  of  these  working  in  Glasgow,  and 
the  remainder  in  country  districts.  Probably  no  society  does  more 
in  the  way  of  teaching  Braille  and  Moon  reading.  When  the  re¬ 
port  was  issued  these  pupils  amounted  to  132,  and  a  number  of 
pupils  were  also  being  taught  to  read  and  write  Braille  music. 
A  reading  and  writing  competition  is  held  each  year.  The  Library 
is  one  of  the  largest  outside  London  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
during  the  year  under  review  563  new  volumes  were  added.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  and  donations  amounted  to  nearly  ^5,000,  and  the  lega¬ 
cies  received  were  ^2, 837.  Local  authorities  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  contributed  ^5,834. 

Dalvey  Correspondence  College. 

What  is  the  work  of  the  College?  Primarily  it  is  that  of  tuition 
by  correspondence — but  that  is  not  all.  The  college  has  indeed 
become  something  of  a  literary  club.  In  connection  with  it  there 
is  a  Braille  magazine  reading  circle,  which  circulates  all  the  well- 
known  Braille  magazines,  including  The  Readers’  Digest.  And 
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there  is  a  letter-transcription  service  by  means  of  which  blind 
persons  who  do  not  type  or  have  not  facilities  for  using  the  type¬ 
writer  may  have  their  Braille  letters  transcribed  or  letters  from 
friends  copied  into  Braille.  This  service  is  offered  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  to  make  use  of  it.  The  courses  of  instruction 
carried  on  by  means  of  correspondence  include  English,  grammar 
and  composition,  appreciation  of  English  literature,  short  story 
writing,  journalism,  history,  logic,  French,  German,  arithmetic 
and  music.  Some  of  the  courses  are  those  of  the  University  Cor¬ 
respondence  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  the  London  School  of 
Journalism. 

It  is  now  1 1  years  since  Miss  Grant  founded  the  college,  and 
her  faith  and  hope  have  been  fully  justified.  From  her  quiet  home 
in  Morayshire  she  carries  on — very  largely  we  suspect  at  her  own 
expense — this  very  excellent  work  without  much  recognition  and 
very  little  commendation.  Even  when  she  lay  ill  in  a  London 
hospital  the  College  was  not  only  in  her  mind,  but  actually  in  her 
hands,  for  much  of  the  work  she  continued  to  carry  on  from  her 
sick  bed.  When  the  future  historian  writes  of  the  education  of 
the  blind,  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  of  Miss  Grant  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  pass  unnoticed. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

We  have  nothing  in  this  country  which  corresponds  to  the 
American  Foundation.  The  late  lamented  Union  of  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciations  might  have  become  its  equivalent,  as  might  also  the  pro¬ 
jected  National  Council.  It  certainly  fulfils  a  useful  purpose.  The 
report  for  1938  is  well  worth  reading,  and  the  illustrations  are 
unique  and  amusing.  No  financial  statements  are  published. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MISS  A.  A.  THOMAS. 

Miss  A.  A.  Thomas,  known  to  many  as  a  teacher  of  the  blind 
for  nearly  40  years,  retired  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term.  Her 
professional  life  has  been  almost  equally  divided  between  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  and  the  East  London 
Home  and  School  for  Blind  Children,  Clapton,  and  it  is  from  the 
latter  that  she  now  goes  to  Northam,  Devon,  to  enjoy  her  well- 
earned  rest. 

On  Saturday,  22nd  July,  members  of  the  committee  and  staff 
together  with  past  and  present  pupils,  met  to  wish  Miss  Thomas 
God-speed.  Mr.  Moustardier,  F.D.S.S.,  F.C.I.S.  (chairman  of 
the  committee),  presided,  and  Lady  Keymer  (chairman  of  the 
ladies’  committee)  presented  Miss  Thomas  with  a  cheque  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  and  an  Ottest  heating  stove  and  a  bottle 
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of  scent  as  a  personal  gift  from  the  members.  Both  spoke  of  the 
esteem  in  which  Miss  Thomas  was  held  and  of  her  excellent  work. 
This  tribute  was  endorsed  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Slade  (hon.  treasurer)  and 
Captain  F.  Sudell. 

Miss  Ridley  (headmistress)  then  spoke  of  her  long  association 
with  Miss  Thomas,  whose  strong  and  happy  personality  had  en¬ 
deared  her  to  all.  She  hoped  that  Miss  Thomas  would  often  come 
to  see  them  and  would  feel  confident  that  a  very  warm  welcome 
would  always  await  her.  On  behalf  of  the  staff  and  past  and 
present  pupils  Miss  Ridley  then  presented  to  Miss  Thomas  a  silk 
bedspread,  four  Lloyd  Loom  chairs,  and  a  folio  containing  in 
Braille  the  names  of  all  subscribers.  Mr.  Nelson  Knight  spoke  on 
behalf  of  the  past  pupils. 

Miss  Thomas,  in  replying,  thanked  all  for  their  kind  words  and 
good  wishes,  and  for  the  lovely  things  they  had  given  her.  She 
would,  she  said,  carry  away  many  happy  memories  of  the  years 
spent  in  the  school,  and  would  look  forward  to  paying  them  a 
visit  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  close  of  these  proceedings  refreshments  were  served 
and  the  evening  was  spent  in  social  intercourse,  music  and  dancing. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

By  E.  Dreyfuss. 

Germany. — Three  films  representing  the  blind  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  recently  in  Germany.  These  show  in  detail  the  life  of  the 
sightless.  One  deals  with  the  education  of  the  child,  a  second 
with  all  types  of  handwork,  and  the  third  shows  the  school  for 
guide  dogs  at  Dortmund — the  breeding  and  training  of  guide  dogs. 

The  German  welfare  service  for  war-blinded  men  has  estab¬ 
lished  in  their  premises  in  Berlin  an  exhibition  of  products  made 
by  these  men  and  of  the  apparatus  designed  to  help  them  in  over¬ 
coming  their  handicap.  This  display  is  intended  to  illustrate  the 
fact  that  blinded  soldiers  are  still  capable  of  real  work.  There 
are  toys  made  at  a  factory  owned  by  a  war-blinded  man  ;  pieces  of 
sculpture  and  certificates  of  academic  achievement.  According  to 
a  placard  on  a  wall,  German  war-blinded  men  are  engaged  in  the 
following  professions  :  handicrafts,  farming,  secretarial  work,  tele¬ 
phony,  massage  and  retail  trade  in  kiosks.  There  one  can  also 
see  talking- books  recorded  on  film  strips  instead  of  on  discs. 

Japan. — Many  Japanese  blind  soldiers  learn  music,  especially 
the  instrument  known  as  a  “  sakuasi,”  a  flute  cut  from  bamboo. 
They  hope,  by  so  doing,  not  only  to  find  consolation  and  enter¬ 
tainment  but  also  to  make  a  living,  as  sakuasi  players  in  the 
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orchestras  which  accompany  the  theatrical  representations  called 
“  Noj,”  an  ancient  and  classic  form  of  the  national  drama,  are 
still  very  popular  with  the  Japanese. 

Spanish  South  America. — The  library  for  the  blind  at  Buenos- 
Aires,  Argentina,  established  courses  in  English  and  French  for 
adult  blind  persons  some  years  ago ;  to  these  languages  it  added 
last  year  a  course  in  Italian.  The  post  office  of  Argentina  has 
printed  a  portrait  of  Louis  Braille  on  the  stamps  which  are  used 
for  Braille  letters  and  embossed  literature. 

Besides  some  small  local  papers,  there  are  now  five  Braille 
magazines  published  in  Spanish  in  South  America. 

This  year,  the  school  for  the  blind  at  Madellin,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  celebrates  its  fifteenth 
anniversary,  to  which  all  administrators  of  other  homes  and 
schools  for  the  blind  in  Latin  America  have  been  invited.  The 
director  of  this  school,  Francisco  Luis  Hernandez,  aims  to  unite 
all  the  blind  of  the  Latin  American  states  in  an  international 
federation. 

Mexico. — In  this  country  the  impression  that  no  blind  person, 
however  well  trained,  is  capable  of  being  employed  still  pre¬ 
dominates,  and  as  a  result  the  18,000  blind  of  Mexico  live  under 
the  poorest  conditions  and  are  obliged  to  resort  to  begging.  The 
energetic  and  determined  pioneer,  Ramon  Adrian  Villalba,  himself 
blind,  appealed,  in  the  May  issue  of  his  ink  print  magazine,  to  the 
workmen  of  Mexico  to  consider  the  fate  of  their  fellow-artisans, 
outlawed  from  employment  by  blindness,  and  to  secure  a  place 
for  them  in  the  ranks  of  industry. 


BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Musical  Successes. 

The  following  pupils  of  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind  were  successful  in  passing  the  recent  examinations  of 
the  Associated  Board:  — 

Piano — 

Grade  I — Eva  Hardiman. 

James  Hughes,  with  Credit. 

John  Wells,  with  Distinction. 

Grade  II — Vera  Wainwright,  with  Credit. 

Grade  IV — Mary  Skinner,  with  Credit. 

Sing  mg — 

Grade  IV — Dorothy  Hadley,  with  Credit. 
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At  the  Leamington  Musical  Festival  held  last  month  Gwen¬ 
doline  Brown  gained  a  Certificate  in  the  “  under  14  ”  class,  with 
an  average  of  86%  marks,  and  Dennis  Hunt  in  the  “  under  16  ” 
class,  with  an  average  of  85%. 


COLLEGE  OF  TEACHERS  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Results  of  1939  Certificate  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
School  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1939,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained. 

Bonham,  Mary  H. — Practical  Braille,  Hygiene  and  Physiology. 

Cowdell,  Alice  B. — Theory  of  Education,  Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Practice 
of  Teaching,  Hand  Knitting. 

Edwards,  Gordon. 

Haddock,  Lilian  M. — Practice  of  Teaching. 

Harvey,  Edward  T. — Hygiene  and  Physiology,  Typewriting. 

Hodson,  Olive — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching, 
Infant  and  Junior  Handwork. 

Langdon,  James  N. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teach¬ 
ing,  Typewriting. 

Morgan,  Nesta  J.  L. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

Noble,  Dorothy  J. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Hand  Knitting. 
Rushton,  Mary  E. 

Sanderson,  Norah  M. — Practical  Braille,  Theoretical  Braille,  Hygiene  and 
Physiology,  Typewriting,  Hand  Knitting. 

Smith,  Muriel  E. — Theoretical  Braille,  Practice  of  Teaching,  Hand  Knitting. 
Sweeney,  Mary — Theoretical  Braille. 

The  Arthur  Pearson  Prize  was  divided  between  Miss  N.  M.  Sanderson 
and  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination 
held  in  May,  1939,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained. 

Acott,  Grace  C. 

Ashton,  Monica  M. — Braille,  Moon. 

Barrett,  Isabel  M. — Chair  Caning. 

Bell,  Ellen — Braille,  Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Bendit,  Lili — Rush  Seating. 

Bentley,  Evelyn — Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Bevan,  Lucy  A. — Braille,  Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Bleby,  Agnes  I.  M.  ( proxime  acccssit) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Hand  Knitting. 

Colgan,  Mary  T. 

Collard,  Lousia  M. — Rug  Making. 

Cox,  Ella — Chair  Caning. 
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Crossley,  Marion — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair 
Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Fellows,  Mary  E. — Braille. 

Field,  Margaret — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Type¬ 
writing. 

Fry,  Margaret  F.  A. — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Pulp  Cane 
Work,  Rug  Making. 

Gill,  Dorothy — Chair  Caning,  Rug  Making,  Typewriting. 

Gregory,  Doris  M. — Braille,  Moon,  Rush  Seating,  Chair  Caning. 

Hammond,  Vera  A. — Chair  Caning,  Typewriting. 

Hargreaves,  Ada  E. — Chair  Caning,  Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work. 
Hogg,  Eunice  I. — Braille,  Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Seagrass  Seating  and 
Raffia  Work. 

Holland,  Doris  J. — Hand  Knitting. 

Horner,  Jocelyn — Moon,  Rush  Seating,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Jamieson,  Florence  I. — Chair  Caning,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 
Jones,  Gladys — Rug  Making. 

Kellett,  Emma — Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making, 
Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Kelsey,  Margaret  B. — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Making. 

Killen,  Monica  T. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Making. 

King,  Mary  E. — Moon,  Typewriting. 

Lindsay,  Clementina. 

McKirdy,  Beryl — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Marsden,  Lois  H.  (Arthur  Pearson  Prize) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Mitchell,  Elizabeth — Rug  Making. 

Mitchell,  Helen  L.  L. — Rush  Seating,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 
Moss,  Frederick  C. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
Norris,  George  H. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

O’Brien,  Mary  L. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush 
Seating,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Parry,  Dorothy  E. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair 
Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Pye,  Elsie  V. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Rhodes,  Phyllis — Braille,  Moon,  Chair  Caning. 

Rose,  Evelyn — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Sandwith,  Florence  A. — Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 
Saunders,  Betty  M.  J. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Hand  Knitting. 
Shawe,  Margaret  J. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning, 
Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making. 

Sherwen,  Helene  M. — Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making. 

Simpson,  Monica  M. — Moon,  Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making, 
Seagrass  Seating  and  Raffia  Work. 

Stephenson,  Ruth  A. — Rug  Making. 

Stevens,  Maggie  W. — Braille,  Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work,  Rug  Making. 
Stevenson  Brown,  Agnes — Chair  Caning,  Hand  Knitting,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 
Thraves,  Amy  Mary — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Trew,  Molly  E. — Moon,  Hand  Knitting,  Rug  Making. 

Walker,  Kathleen  E. — Typewriting. 

Weston,  Gwendoline  I. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Wilson,  Herbert. 

Yorke,  Dorothy — Typewritting. 
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TO  ALL  MEMBERS. 

In  order  to  avoid  dislocation  all  members  who  have  been 
evacuated  with  their  schools,  or  have  changed  their  abode  for 
any  reason,  are  asked  to  send  their  present  addresses  without 
delay  to  the  Hon.  Registrar,  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  nr. 
Aylesbury. 

With  the  support  of  the  College,  the  Editor  hopes  to  publish 
the  magazine  monthly,  as  usual,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  news 
of  the  transfer  of  schools  to  safe  areas  and  the  methods  which 
have  been  adopted  to  carry  on  the  work. 

We  are  living  in  unique  circumstances,  which  in  their  turn 
will  produce  unique  experiences.  Some  record  of  these  will  be 
interesting  now  and  valuable  in  the  future.  In  this  number  will 
be  found  a  short  article  entitled  “  In  Lincolnshire,”  which  will 
show  readers  how  significant  and  colourful  small  happenings  may 
be  when  simply  and  vividly  told.  Many  teachers  will  have  a  rich 
store  of  such  experiences,  and  the  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
letters  or  even  a  few  hasty  notes  from  which  similar  articles  may 
be  written. 

One  last  word.  Humour  is  the  salt  of  life  and  often  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  tragedy,  observed  only  by  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see — let  her  not  escape  us  now — she  is  our  best  friend. 


COMMENTS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

Early  in  July  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geoffrey  Exley,  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board,  which  was  intended  to  be  read  at 
the  meeting  of  that  board  called  for  8th  July.  As  this  meeting 
never  took  place  we  publish  the  suggestions  offered  by  Mr.  Exley 
in  the  hope  that  other  members  of  the  board  will  add  their  quota 
to  this  attempt  to  improve  the  magazine. 

•  •••••  t 

The  main  criticism  of  The  Teacher  from  the  people  I  meet  has 
been  that  it  does  not  cater  very  much  for  the  class  teacher — per¬ 
haps  the  fault  of  the  teachers  themselves  in  not  supporting  the 
magazine  with  contributions — however,  the  last  two  issues  of 
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The  Teacher  have  been  a  bit  of  a  change.  I,  personally,  am  look¬ 
ing-  forward  to  some  more  articles  on  actual  class  subjects,  with 
specific  suggestions  on  both  method  and  material. 

As  regards  the  general  trend  of  the  magazine  I  think  its  scope 
might  be  widened  a  little.  I  say  all  this  knowing  full  well  that 
I  lay  myself  open  to  an  attack  of  “  It’s  been  done  before,”  or 
“  That’s  lowering  the  tone  of  the  magazine.”  In  short,  here  is 
my  contribution  of  suggestions,  to  be  murdered  or  acclaimed. 

1 —  I  am  prepared  to  put  in  a  “  Midland  Month  ”  series  of 
short  paragraphs.  The  title  is  self-explanatory — simply  what  is 
going  on  here  as  far  as  I  can  make  out — a  monthly  contribution. 
Why  not  “  Month  in  the  North,”  etc.? 

2 —  You  have  regretted  the  lack  of  a  pure  news  column.  1 
suggest  that  papers  and  wireless  are  the  avenues  of  approach  to 
that.  But  I  think  that  periodicals  like  The  Listener  contain 
articles  of  national  or  international  news,  or  perhaps  1  should  say 
current  topics,  which  could  be  reproduced  or  commented  on  from 
the  blind  point  of  view.  This,  I  suggest,  is  the  place  for  a  blind 
contributor. 

I  have  a  promise  from  Mr.  Whitton  of  an  article  on  Glynde- 
bourne,  which  he  is  to  visit.  This  suggests  another  type  of 
article  on  outstanding  topics  or  happenings  in  the  music  world 
which  could  appear  fairly  regularly.  Perhaps  our  various  music- 
master  friends  could  help  in  this. 

4 —  I  don’t  know  whether  book  reviews  have  been  tried,  but  l 
feel  sure  that  many  of  us  read  books  of  educational  or  purely 
literary  value  which  are  new  and  by  no  means  well  known.  If 
we  could  offer  from  time  to  time,  or  even  monthly,  a  review  of  a 
book  read,  I  think  we  could  interest  our  readers.  “  From  the 
Shelf  ”  would  be  an  appropriate  title. 

5 —  Why  not  approach  people  quite  outside  the  so-called 
“  blind  world  ”  for  articles  about  the  blind,  about  education,  or 
about  current  topics?  I  think  a  teacher’s  wife  could  offer  an 
interesting  article — poor,  long-suffering  lady  ! 

6 —  Would  an  article  from  one  of  our  own  pupils  be  objection¬ 
able  on  any  grounds?  We  might  get  a  new  light  on  our  problems 
here. 

7. — On  purely  literary  lines  can  we  send  our  own  humble 
efforts  in  prose  or  verse  for  inclusion? 

8 —  Can  we  produce  from  time  to  time  a  “  Diversion  Page,” 
following'  after  The  Teacher's  World — a  sort  of  “  try  it  on  the 
class  ”  idea?  I’ll  send  one  in  to  start  the  ball  rolling,  if  you  like. 

9 —  Lastly,  I  have  had  the  suggestion  from  a  home  teacher 
that  a  supplement  would  be  interesting.  It  could  contain  the  books 
in  Braille,  music  in  Braille  (new  of  course)  and  extracts  from 
Government  public  health  papers,  or  notes  on  legal  points  affect¬ 
ing  the  blind. 
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[The  following-  essay  has  been  awarded  the  Eichholz  Memorial 

Medal  for  1939.] 

EVERY  BLIND  CHILD  SHOULD  HAVE  THE 
EDUCATION  BEST  SUITED  TO  HIS  ABILITIES. 
HOW  CAN  THIS  BE  DONE? 

By  Stanley  G.  Prince. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  in  a  rapidly  changing 
world,  where  new  ideas  and  inventions  have  not  always  been 
directed  towards  humanitarian  aims,  it  is  gratifying  to  reflect  on 
the  steady  progress  that  has  been  made  in  matters  relating  to  the 
education  and  training  of  the  blind.  Modern  theories  and  methods 
throughout  the  educational  system  of  the  nation  have  been  adopt¬ 
ed  whenever  possible  and  applied,  sometimes  with  necessary 
modifications,  in  our  classrooms.  Experiments  have  been  tried 
in  many  directions,  new  subjects  have  been  introduced  into  the 
curriculum,  and  better  facilities  have  been  provided  for  technical 
training.  Vacation  courses,  lectures,  meetings  and  conferences 
have  been  attended  by  large  numbers  of  enthusiastic  teachers, 
and  much  benefit  has  in  consequence  accrued  to  the  schools. 

Let  me  here  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  those  pioneers  who 
have  effected  such  transformations  in  many  of  our  schools  for  the 
blind  and  who  have  accomplished  so  much  in  spite  of  the  barriers 
of  tradition  and  adverse  conditions. 

Unfortunately  there  is  a  factor  which  militates  against  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  ideals  of  those  who  are  anxious  to  afford 
the  best  opportunities  for  our  pupils.  Schools  for  the  blind  have 
generally  started  from  quite  modest  establishments  and  have  been 
added  to  as  circumstances  required,  until  all  available  space  has 
been  utilized  and  there  is  no  further  opportunity  for  expansion  to 
meet  with  present-day  needs.  The  result  is  that  frequently  there 
is  a  lack  of  adequate  accommodation  for  the  varied  activities  of  a 
modern  school,  including  spacious  recreation  grounds  and  gar¬ 
dens,  so  necessary  for  the  physical  improvement  of  blind  children. 

When  most  of  our  institutions  (a  term,  by  the  way,  that  I 
abhor)  were  founded,  it  was  a  matter  of  expediency,  for  various 
reasons,  that  they  should  be  situated  in,  or  quite  near,  the  towns, 
but  with  modern  means  of  travel  and  communication  this  is  no 
longer  a  necessary  condition.  New  schools  should,  when  possible, 
be  built  in  country  districts.  If  they  can  be  situated  within  easy 
reach  of  the  seaside  also,  so  much  the  better.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  air-raid  precautions  such  schools  should  be  placed  in  the 
less  vulnerable  areas. 
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I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  merits  of  the  residential  school  for 
blind  children.  Many  of  those  who  are  admitted  to  these  special 
schools  are  found  to  be  suffering  from  malnutrition  and  other 
physical  defects.  Frequently  the  home  influence,  either  through 
ignorance  or  neglect,  is  undersirable.  By  the  constant  care  and 
supervision  in  a  residential  school,  where  there  is  expert  attention 
to  diet,  exercise,  remedial  measures  and  hours  of  rest  and  sleep, 
it  is  possible  to  build  up  the  general  health  of  the  child.  It  is 
also  important  to  train  the  child  to  make  good  use  of  his  leisure 
time,  and  where  a  number  of  children  are  living  together  they  can 
enjoy  many  happy  hours  which  would  be  spent  largely  in  idleness 
and  boredom  if  they  were  at  home.  To  those  critics  who  would 
contend  that  the  home  environment  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
moulding  of  character  I  would  reply  that  as  the  holidays  extend 
over  a  period  of  about  three  months  in  the  year  a  great  deal  of 
influence  can  still  be  exerted  by  parents. 

For  the  purpose  of  better  organization,  economy  and  special¬ 
ized  instruction  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  grade  the  schools  as 
junior  and  intermediate.  We  already  have  the  sunshine  homes 
for  babies,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  we  have  the  colleges. 
Some  schools  might  be  set  apart  for  children  from  five  to  nine,  and 
others  for  those  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen.  Special 
technical  schools  should  be  established  for  those  children  who,  on 
attaining  the  age  of  fourteen,  show  aptitude  at  handicrafts. 
These  schools  would  be  staffed  with  well-qualified,  full-time 
instructors,  and  approximately  one-third  of  the  time  would  be 
devoted  to  academic  subjects,  with  special  reference  to  future 
occupations. 

Those  pupils  who  show  promise  of  academic  attainment  should, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  proceed  to  a  place  for  higher  education, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  transfer  such  pupils  to  college 
at  an  earlier  age  than  is  the  custom  at  present,  say  at  twelve. 
The  courses  of  study  in  foreign  languages  and  other  subjects  not 
included  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  could  then  be  com¬ 
menced  four  years  before  it  is  possible  under  the  present  system. 
It  is  rather  unfair  to  expect  a  pupil  to  begin  at  the  elementary 
stages  of  several  new  subjects  when  he  is  over  the  age  of  sixteen. 
As  he  is  not  permitted  to  take  the  scholarship  test  until  he  is 
sixteen  it  means  that  he  might  be  nearer  to  seventeen  by  the  time 
that  he  has  really  settled  down  to  his  college  career.  I  consider 
that  much  of  the  child’s  most  receptive  period  is  not  used  to  the 
best  advantage  under  these  conditions.  By  this  arrangement  those 
who  failed  to  fulfil  their  early  promise  at  the  more  academic  sub¬ 
jects  could  be  transferred  to  the  technical  schools  to  undergo  a 
course  of  training  in  craft  work.  This  would  be  effected  before 
the  age  at  which  the  thwarting  of  youthful  ambitions  is  likelv  to 
cause  mental  disturbance  and  a  distorted  personality. 
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Passing  from  these  considerations  of  general  organization  let 
us  glance  at  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  It  is  not 
possible  to  deal  in  detail  with  all  the  subjects  of  the  school  time¬ 
table;  that  would  require  a  volume  to  itself.  But  there  are  several 
aspects  of  the  education  of  the  blind  child  that  merit  special 
attention. 

Most  sighted  teachers  would  probably  agree  that  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  gain  a  proper  understanding  of  a  blind  child’s 
mental  processes  and  that  we  are  too  much  inclined  to  assume 
in  our  expositions  the  knowledge  that  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  sense  of  sight.  The  teacher  of  the  blind  must  be 
ever  on  his  guard  against  this  pitfall.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  impressions  and  experiences  should  be  conveyed  to  the  blind 
child  not  by  words  alone,  but  whenever  possible  by  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  actual  objects,  by  doing  things,  by  visiting  places  of 
educational  value,  by  meeting  people  of  varied  occupation  and 
social  status  and  by  entering  into  all  kinds  of  social  activities. 
The  isolation  of  the  blind  must  be  counteracted  in  every  possible 
direction. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  large  room  should  be  set  apart  in  every 
school  as  a  museum.  I  am  aware  that  parties  of  children  are 
occasionally  taken  on  visits  to  municipal  museums,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  be  commended.  But  much  of  the  material  exhibited 
there  is  of  antiquarian  or  historical  interest,  and  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that  many  things  which  are  quite  familiar  to  the  sighted 
person  have  not  been  presented  to  the  senses  of  the  blind.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  must  be  given  for  sounds,  flavours  and  odours  to  be 
recognized  and  compared,  and  it  is  essential  that  pupils  should  be 
able  to  handle  real  objects  or  suitable  scale  models.  This  was 
strongly  impressed  upon  me  early  in  my  teaching  days  by  the 
discovery  of  the  fact  that  a  pupil  of  mine,  about  fourteen  years 
old,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what  a  chicken  was  like,  although 
he  had  been  in  residence  for  several  years  at  the  school  where 
chickens  were  kept.  When  I  placed  one  in  his  hands  he  said  that 
it  was  quite  different  from  what  he  had  imagined,  and  he  showed 
great  interest  in  the  bird  with  which  we  are  all  so  familiar.  After 
this  I  compiled  a  long  list  of  quite  common  objects  and  I  enquired 
of  a  class  how  many  of  these  they  had  never  examined.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  this  enquiry  surprised  me,  and  I  was  obliged  to  procure  a 
number  of  things  that  I  had  taken  for  granted  the  children  were 
fully  acquainted  with. 

I  should  therefore  stock  the  school  museum  with  as  many  such 
objects  and  specimens  as  possible.  It  will  be  found  useful  to 
encourage  pupils  to  compile  their  own  lists  of  such  objects  which 
they  read  or  hear  about  and  which  they  would  like  to  examine  for 
themselves.  The  teacher  can  then  collect  the  lists  periodically  and 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  things  required.  The  pleasure  evinced 
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by  the  children  will  prove  that  the  little  trouble  involved  is  really 
worth  while. 


Those  teachers  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of 
the  Imperial  Institute  can  obtain,  at  a  nominal  charge,  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  typical  Empire  products  for  use  in  the  illustration  of 
geography  lessons. 

During  the  last  two  years  of  school  life  I  think  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  should  be  given  to  the  teaching  of 
civics,  modern  European  history  and  the  social  history  of  Britain 
(from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  to  the  present  day).  This  is 
a  valuable  preparation  for  intelligent  understanding  of  modern 
problems.  It  also  provides  knowledge  which  is  indispensable 
for  those  who  desire  to  take  a  direct  part  in  local  government. 
These  subjects  provide  numerous  topics  for  the  debating  society, 
which  is  of  undoubted  value  in  the  education  of  the  blind. 

In  addition  to  the  more  formal  work  in  the  various  subjects 
every  possible  means  should  be  used  to  bring  a  sense  of  reality 
into  the  process  of  learning.  Broadcast  lessons,  with  their  drama¬ 
tized  episodes  in  history,  geography  and  English,  are  of  in¬ 
estimable  worth.  Dramatic  work  by  the  children  should  be  a 
regular  feature  in  the  classroom.  In  these  pleasant  interludes 
there  occur  many  opportunities  of  training*  in  grace  and  ease  of 
movement  and  in  appropriate  attitudes,  gestures  and  social  eti¬ 
quette.  In  this  way,  too,  speech  training  is  associated  with 
pleasurable  activity,  and  this  is  a  valuable  asset  to  the  teacher. 


When  convenient  the  children  might  be  taken  to  perform¬ 
ances  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  films  of  educational  value,  such 
as  “  Sixty  Glorious  Years,”  “  Lorna  Doone,”  and  “  Disraeli.” 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  dramatic  work  I  should  like  to 
see  a  large  number  of  short  plays  published  in  Braille  for  use  in 
recreation  hours.  The  type  of  play  I  have  in  mind  is  contained 
in  Eight  One- Act  Plays  (by  A.  E.  M.  Bayliss)  and  Come  Out  to 
Play  (by  Mabel  Constanduros). 

Blind  children  are  capable  of  acquitting  themselves  creditably 
at  local  music  competitions  in  the  music,  elocution  and  dancing 
sections,  and  they  gain  confidence  in  meeting  sighted  children  in 
friendly  rivalry.  A  library  of  gramophone  records  will  be  found 
useful  as  an  aid  to  appreciation  of  music,  dramatic  work  and 
elocution,  when  it  is  desired  to  illustrate  some  special  point  of  a 
lesson. 


Often  it  is  noticed  that  pupils  who  show  little  literary  or 
musical  aptitude  are  quite  happy  when  doing  some  form  of  handi¬ 
craft,  and  many  show  special  ability  in  a  particular  direction. 
These  boys  and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  make  the  most  of 
the  ability  they  possess. 
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Besides  the  usual  manual  subjects  instruction  ought  to  be 
given  in  various  tasks  that  require  attention  in  the  domestic 
sphere.  Some  boys  will  be  capable  of  learning  how  to  stain  floors, 
lay  lino.,  colour  walls,  make  cement  paving  stones  and  blocks, 
construct  articles  of  wood,  do  simple  gardening,  paint  sheds, 
prepare  vegetables  and  do  simple  cooking,  turn  off  the  water  and 
gas  at  the  mains,  use  the  telephone,  etc. 

Girls  should  certainly  be  taught  to  perform  many  household 
duties,  such  as  cleaning  domestic  utensils,  washing,  ironing, 
cooking  and  the  care  of  children  and  pets.  Both  boys  and  girls 
will  need  lessons  dealing  with  the  value  of  money,  to  be  put  into 
practice  by  doing  some  of  their  own  shopping.  A  study  of  various 
price  lists  and  catalogues  will  also  be  useful  for  showing  com¬ 
parative  qualities  and  prices. 

When  I  discovered  that  my  pupils  had  little  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  commodities  I  decided  to  tell  them,  on  occasions,  the  prices 
of  some  of  the  supplies  and  apparatus  purchased  for  their  benefit. 
This  was  also  useful  in  helping  to  check  the  destructive  tenden¬ 
cies  in  some  of  the  more  thoughtless  children. 

Geography,  which  is  generally  recognized  as  a  difficult  subject 
for  the  blind,  can  be  made  more  interesting  and  realistic  by  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Ship  Adoption  Society.  By  means  of  this  scheme 
the  details  relating  to  cargoes  and  routes  of  merchant  ships  and 
descriptions  of  foreign  peoples,  places  and  customs  can  be 
obtained. 

There  is  no  need  to  stress  the  importance  of  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Braille  reading  and  writing.  But  I  would  strongly 
emphasize  the  advantage  of  providing  a  combined  library  and 
reading  room,  where  pupils  can  pursue  their  studies  or  read  for 
pleasure  away  from  the  noise  and  distractions  of  the  playroom. 
Too  often  have  I  seen  a  child  vainly  trying  to  concentrate  on  the 
contents  of  a  book  in  a  corner  of  a  recreation  room  while  some¬ 
one  was  playing  a  piano'  and  others  were  enjoying  a  game  to 
which  a  certain  amount  of  clatter  and  laughter  was  the  inevitable 
accompaniment.  A  silence  room  would  obviate  this  difficulty  and 
would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  more  intellectual  pupil. 

Every  blind  child  should  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to 
use  the  typewriter,  for  it  is  the  blind  person’s  best  means  of 
employing  the  printed  symbols  of  the  sighted,  and  it  enables  him 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  submitting  much  of  his  correspondence 
to  the  scrutiny  of  another  person. 

A  novel  .scheme  of  instruction  in  typewriting  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Gregg  Commercial  Schools,  in  which  the  rhythmic 
sense  is  made  use  of  by  means  of  the  gramophone  to  develop 
accurate  control.  The  use  of  the  musical  records  also  lightens  the 
drudgery  of  the  exercises  and  converts  the  work  into  a  fascinating 
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game.  The  method  is  known  as  “  Rational  Rhythmic  Type¬ 
writing,”  and  it  should  have  a  particular  appeal  to  the  teacher 
of  the  blind. 

Physical  education  is  of  paramount  importance  and  it  must 
receive  a  generous  allocation  of  time  and  apparatus.  In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  syllabus  of  exercises  and  games,  the  older  pupils 
might  be  allowed  to  devote  extra  attention  to  the  activities  they 
enjoy  most.  Running,  rambling,  skipping,  swimming,  Sport-X, 
wrestling,  folk-dancing,  gymnastics,  rowing,  use  of  the  punch- 
ball  and  push-ball,  and  Indian  club  swinging  give  abundant  scope 
for  the  healthy  development  of  the  blind  child. 

Ballroom  dancing,  both  as  an  exercise  and  a  social  accomplish¬ 
ment,  should  be  considered  an  essential  as  a  recreational  activity 
for  boys  and  girls  from  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  training  of  the  blind  child  which 
deserves  more  attention  than  it  appears  to  receive  in  our  schools. 
How  can  he  be  trained  to  observe  the  rules  of  safety  on  the  roads 
and  elsewhere?  Throughout  the  child’s  career  at  school  he  is 
usually  guarded  with  the  utmost  care  and  he  is  protected  from 
any  possibility  of  danger.  It  is  very  difficult  to  inculcate  a  proper 
road  sense  when  he  is  just  one  member  of  a  double  file  of  other 
children  out  for  a  walk.  As  quite  a  number  of  blind  people  travel 
round  alone  in  later  years,  or  perhaps  accompanied  by  only  a 
juvenile  guide,  the  highway  code  should  be  carefully  studied  in 
the  schools.  A  method  of  teaching  some  of  the  facts  concerning 
safety,  which  particularly  appeals  to  the  younger  children,  is  by 
means  of  songs.  A  series  of  Safety  Songs  is  being  produced  by 
Messrs.  Johnson,  West  Drayton,  Middlesex,  who  will  send  copies 
gratis  to  anyone  interested.  These  songs  deal  with  safety  topics 
for  children,  not  only  on  the  roads,  but  in  the  home  and  elsewhere. 
Two  of  the  titles  already  available  are  Let  the  Ball  Roll  and 
When  Yon  Stand  at  the  Window. 

Now  let  us  consider  briefly  the  special  training  of  those  pupils 
who  show  promise  of  outstanding  musical  ability.  In  the  past  it 
was  the  custom  to  frown  upon  anything  but  the  classical  type  of 
composition.  But  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  may  be 
openings  for  blind  musicians  in  a  less  exalted  sphere,  and  these 
sjhould  not  be  overlooked.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  for  confining 
ttffe  choice  of  an  instrument  to  the  piano  or  organ?  Percussion 
bands  afford  valuable  training,  and  ability  to  play  the  harmonica 
or  accordion  may  well  be  useful.  A  good  repertoire  of  dance 
music  will  enable  a  blind  person  to  act  as  accompanist  at  festivi¬ 
ties  and  functions  of  many  kinds. 

The  study  of  elocution  and  singing  might  be  pursued  to  an 
advanced  stage  by  some  of  the  more  gifted  pupils.  Broadcasting 
sometimes  provides  employment  for  exceptional  performers  and 
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lor  this  form  of  entertainment  carefully  selected  blind  persons 
can  become  suitably  qualified. 

In  order  that  the  work  of  the  school  should  accomplish  its  ulti¬ 
mate  purpose  of  laying-  the  foundation  of  a  full,  happy  and  useful 
life  for  each  of  its  pupils  the  whole  of  the  teaching — and  here  1  use 
the  word  in  its  comprehensive  application — must  be  permeated 
with  a  true  team  spirit  and  a  constant  regard  for  spiritual  and 
moral  values.  The  treasures  of  English  poetry  and  prose  must 
be  introduced  to  the  children  and  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
guide  them  to  a  love  of  the  best  in  literature. 

The  teacher  who  endeavours  to  inspire  his  blind  pupils  with  a 
real  appreciation  of  good  books  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  know¬ 
ing  that  he  has  revealed  to  them  vast  realms  of  beauty  and 
happiness.  His  work  will  have  a  value  and  influence  beyond 
measure. 

It  is  obvious  that  to  give  blind  children  the  education  best 
suited  to  their  needs  the  schools  must  be  staffed  with  teachers 
who  are  well  qualified  in  all  respects  and  who  look  upon  their 
work  as  a  real  vocation.  Much  greater  demands  are  made  upon 
them  in  these  days  than  formerly,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
require  teachers  to  devote  too  much  time  to  extraneous  duties. 
The  burden  of  evening  and  Sunday  supervision  seriously  inter¬ 
feres  with  social  and  recreational  activities  and  often  makes 
attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  impossible.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
to  take  charge  of  the  children  when  afternoon  school  ends. 

I  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  two  years  of  service  in 
a  school  for  the  blind.  Besides  full-time  teaching-  I  had  charge 
of  a  dormitory,  the  occupants  of  which  were  awakened  at  6-30 
every  morning  by  a  bell  which  could  provide  no  excuse  for  over¬ 
sleeping.  My  time  was  then  fully  occupied  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
until  supper  time — at  nine  o’clock.  My  share  of  the  supervision 
duties  amounted  to  Sunday  (all  day),  Tuesday  and  Saturday  in  one 
week,  and  Wednesday  and  Friday  the  next.  Every  Thursday  I 
was  on  duty  till  six  o’clock.  I  was  expected  to  prepare  lessons 
and  to  study  for  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  examination 
when  off  duty.  My  leisure  time  could  be  devoted,  of  course,  to 
personal  affairs,  hobbies  and  exercise  ! 

This  bare  outline  cannot  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  the  system,  an  unfortunate  relic  of  the  past,  narrows  the 
life  of  the  teacher,  damps  his  enthusiasm  and  saps  his  energies. 
It  cannot  be  too  much  emphasized  that  supervision  in  a  school 
for  the  blind  is  a  great  deal  more  arduous  than  similar  work 
among  sighted  children. 

It  is  essential  for  teachers  of  the  blind  to  have  abundant  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  mental  and  physical  relaxation,  and  salaries  should 
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be  on  such  a  scale  as  to  enable  them  to  gain  wide  experience  of 
the  world  by  visiting  some  of  the  countries  overseas. 

Without  encumbering  teachers  with  excessive  supervision 
duties  I  think  that  they  should  be  entrusted  with  responsibility  for 
organizing  some  of  the  out-of-school  activities,  such  as  games 
and  sports,  dramatic  and  debating*  societies,  and  hobbies,  with 
the  object  of  stimulating  and  maintaining  an  interest  in  each 
department  of  the  corporate  life  of  the  school. 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  devoting  much  individual  attention 
to  the  children  it  is  essential  that  classes  should  be  small.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  with  more  than 
twelve  pupils  in  a  class.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  each  class 
should  be  composed  of  pupils  of  similar  educable  capacity  and 
attainment. 

The  senses  have  been  aptly  described  as  the  gateways  of 
knowledge.  For  the  children  with  whom  we  are  concerned  one 
of  these  “  gateways  ”  is  permanently  closed,  therefore  the  re¬ 
maining  approaches  to  the  mind  must  be  used  to  the  utmost 
capacity,  for  much  of  beauty,  happiness  and  success  can  be 
attained,  despite  the  lack  of  sight,  with  patience,  perseverance  and 
courage. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  wise  words  of  E.  P.  Whipple, 
which  were  intended  to  refer  to  the  whole  field  of  education,  have 
a  deeper  implication  for  us  in  our  specialized  work.  He  says  that 
“  A  true  teacher  should  penetrate  to  whatever  is  vital  in  his 
pupil  and  develop  that  by  the  light  and  heat  of  his  own 
intelligence.” 

It  must  be  our  constant  aim  to  watch  for  the  particular  inter¬ 
ests  and  special  abilities  of  our  pupils  and  to  take  a  personal 
interest  in  doing*  everything  possible  towards  their  development 
and  fruition. 


“  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE.” 

A  Reply. 

The  School  for  the  Blind, 

Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 

Dear  Editor, 

May  I  thank  Mr.  Murray  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  me  in 
reading  and  writing  a  criticism  of  the  New  Discipline.  I  have  often 
wondered  to  what  extent  the  many  essays,  news  items,  reviews, 
etc.,  which  are  so  ably  edited  by  you  in  the  College  magazine,  are 
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read  by  members  of  the  College.  I  know  no  useful  purpose  is 
served  in  flogging  a  dead  horse,  but  one  may  be  excused  a  kick 
on  more  tender  parts,  grotesque  though  it  may  be,  in  order  to 
satisfy  oneself  that  the  body  is  really  dead — not  sleeping  !  That 
Mr.  Murray  should  rise  up  in  defence  of  the  old  regime  is  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  there  must  have  been  something  of  sterling 
merit  in  it.  His  personal  and  intimate  experiences,  couched  in 
such  frank  and  friendly  terms,  I  very  much  appreciate,  and  his 
tribute  to  his  old  schoolmaster  shows  a  grateful  and  generous 
spirit. 

I  hope  he  will  recognize  that  anything  I  say  in  reply  is  not 
personal,  but  a  clash  of  ideas.  For  I  feel  as  strongly  about  the 
new  as  he  does  about  the  old  ideas,  and  it  is  these  I  attack. 

May  I  state  then  my  general  impression  of  the  criticism. 
Complacence  is  stamped  on  it.  From  your  sheltered  eminence, 
sir,  from  your  “  unbiassed  standpoint,”  like  your  Bruce  memorial, 
you  scan  the  pastures  below.  But  the  price  paid  at  Bannockburn, 
for  the  independence  which  is  still  a  dream,  was  too  dear.  The 
point  is  that  the  new  discipline  is  more  concerned  about  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  army  than  the  glory  of  the  general  !  The  old  regime 
loved  the  advertisement  attendant  on  the  prodigy,  and  too  often 
sacrificed  the  many  that  the  one  might  achieve  notoriety. 

Coming  to  closer  grips  with  some  of  the  points  in  the  criticism, 
may  I  ask  Mr.  Murray  to  read  again  the  passages  concerning 
“  playing  for  safety  in  the  workshops.”  The  new  discipline  is 
prepared  to  encourage  the  training  and  the  employment  of  blind 
teachers.  Any  reason  for  doubts  there  may  be  should  be  sought 
in  the  mental  reservations  of  the  old  regime,  which  was  more 
concerned  with  veto  than  venture  !  If  teachers  have  been  tried  in 
our  classes  and  found  wanting  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
point  against  the  old  regime.  The  new  teaching  deprecates  the 
nomenclature  of  “  blind  ”  teachers  and  “  sighted  ”  teachers. 
Whether  the  teacher  be  blind  or  sighted,  the  work  is  assessed  in 
terms  of  education  and  not  of  ophthalmotomy.  I  appreciate  the 
opinion  expressed  that  “  in  the  matter  of  self-reliance  the  blind 
teacher  is  an  almost  indispensable  agent  .  .  .  that  seeing  teachers 
do  not  know  their  capabilities,  their  difficulties  and  their  apti¬ 
tudes.”  If  this  opinion  is  based  on  fact,  then  how  does  he  account 
for — well,  say,  Mr.  Murray  !  If  it  comes  to  an  assessment  of 
imagination  and  its  concomitant  reactions,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  in  that  fierce  “  light  ”  which  plays  on  mental  aberra¬ 
tions  in  the  day  room  more  harsh  judgments  are  passed,  and  more 
lack  of  understanding  shown,  by  the  blind  than  by  the  sighted. 

The  point  about  the  “  rights  ”  of  the  gifted  few  as  against  the 
less  gifted  many  is  exaggerated.  The  old  method,  which  1  think 
was  the  easy  method,  was  to  concentrate  on  the  gifted  pupil. 
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There  was  aptitude  for  learning-  here  which  made  teaching-  easy, 
which  satisfied  the  longing  of  every  teacher  for  good  results,  and 
finally  a  triumph  which  brought  credit  to  the  school.  The  back¬ 
ward  child  slipped  unblazoned  into  the  gloom  of  the  workshops, 
still  backward.  I  do  not  say  such  children  were  neglected,  but 
rather  that  just  that  little  extra  attention  which  might  have  raised 
them  to  normality  was  missing.  Surely  it  gives  to  the  teacher  as 
much  satisfaction  to  achieve  the  normal  among  the  many  as  to 
aid  the  gifted  few  to  climb  higher.  It  is  just  as  profound  an  error 
to  assume  that  every  blind  child  is  a  potential  minister  of  religion 
as  to  assume  that  being  blind  qualifies  one  for  the  role  of  musician. 
The  point  which  the  new  teaching  endeavours  to  establish  is  that 
the  blind  and  partially-sighted  child  at  sixteen  years  of  age  should 
be  in  possession  of  that  mental  and  moral  equipment  which  will 
enable  him  to  stand  on  an  equal  basis  with  the  sighted  child. 
This  implies  all  that  the  old  regime  stood  for — manliness,  capa¬ 
bility,  independence,  self-reliance,  plus  one  thing  more,  which,  for 
the  want  of  a  better  word,  I  will  call  initiative — the  will  to  do 
things  and  achieve  things  for  themselves.  The  old  order  seems  to 
have  revelled  in  the  production  of  a  stout  and  self-satisfied  con¬ 
gregation.  We  prefer  the  lean  and  hungry  look  ! 

A  final  word,  sir,  to  your  warning.  It  is  because  we  know 
the  past  that  we  endeavour  to  change  the  present,  in  order  to 
project  the  future.  Our  life’s  work  must  never  degenerate  into 
being  a  mere  profession,  lest  we  become  more  concerned  about 
etiquette  than  cure;  or,  as  the  doctors  say  in  one  of  Moliere’s 
plays,  “  Better  the  patient  die  according  to  rule,  than  get  better 
contrary  to  it.”  The  analogy  of  the  chemist  student  is  a  good 
one.  Nevertheless,  one  blushes  to  think  what  your  Church  did 
to  those  who  taught  new  ideas  contrary  to  tradition.  On  this 
score  I  think  tradition  claims  the  greater  number  of  victims. 
What  would  you  think,  sir,  if  I  was  jailed  for  saying  the  earth 
moves?  Yet  things  are  moving.  There  is  more  activity,  more 
mental  and  moral  alertness  in  our  schools  for  the  blind,  and  the 
results  are  seen  in  the  poise,  sanity  and  normality  of  our  pupils. 
Pay  them  a  visit  occasionally  in  the  day  room  or  dormitory  and 
judge  for  yourself. 

Yours  faithfully, 

A.  E.  Miller. 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Mr.  Shea’s  Success  at  Border  Musical  Festival. — This  is  now 
somewhat  ancient  history,  but  I  did  not  receive  the  details  till 
recently.  Mr.  Skea’s  Duns  W.R.I.  choir  gained  great  success  at 
the  Border  Musical  Festival  and  won  the  Henderson  Challenge 
Cup.  Mr.  Skea’s  son,  trained  by  his  father,  obtained  first  place 
in  the  tenor  solos.  Institutions  and  schools  generally  manage  to 
find  publicity  for  their  successes,  but  the  steady  work  done  by 
former  pupils  in  town  and  country  often  goes  without  adequate 
recognition.  Mr.  Skea  has  been  doing  solid  work  in  the  Borders 
for  more  than  20  years,  and  his  is  a  well-known  name  in  musical 
circles. 

Evacuation. — I  have  only  sketchy  information  to  hand.  The 
Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  hopes  to  open  the  junior  section 
of  the  school  at  Bemersyde  before  the  end  of  September,  and  the 
senior  section  in  Edinburgh  early  in  October.  The  printing  de¬ 
partment  and  workshops  are  carrying  on  in  Edinburgh.  I  believe 
many  blind  persons  have  decided  not  to  evacuate. 

A  Ray  of  Humour. — Overheard  in  an  Edinburgh  tramcar.  One 
evening,  in  the  early  days  of  the  black-out,  two  totally  blind  men 
boarded  a  car  and  were  shown  to  seats  by  the  conductor.  A  lady 
remarked  to  her  companion,  “  I’m  so  sorry  for  blind  people;  it 
must  be  terrible  for  them  in  the  black-out  !  ” 


MORE  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  fifty-seventh  report  makes  most  interesting  reading. 
From  very  small  beginnings,  what  a  huge  organization  has  been 
built  !  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  of  all  the  national  bodies 
the  Library  is  the  only  one  that  is  indispensable.  Books  are  certain¬ 
ly  not  essential  to  life,  but  they  are  among  the  greatest  pleasures  of 
life  and  are  almost  a  necessity  of  spiritual  life.  The  Library  pro¬ 
vides  12,049  readers  with  books,  and  the  variety  and  choice  of  these 
books  are  most  excellent.  It  is  an  astonishing  fact  that  during  the 
year  882  new  books  have  been  added  to  this  unique  collection,  and 
of  this  number  557  have  been  hand  written  by  voluntary  writers. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  head  of  one  of  our  printing  houses  declared 
that  the  day  of  the  manuscript  book  was  at  an  end.  Well,  it  does 
not  look  like  it.  The  work  of  the  voluntary  writer  still  goes  on  and 
may  go  on  long  after  the  printing  presses  produce  only  school 
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books  and  periodicals.  A  survey  of  the  accounts  reveals  that  from 
voluntary  sources  (excluding-  legacies)  income  amounted  to 

i  ,567,  while  local  authorities  contributed  ;£i  1,336.  Four  years 
ago  the  executive  committee  took  the  bold  step  of  realizing  most  of 
their  investments  in  order  to  reconstruct  their  buildings.  It  is 
gratify!  ng  to  note  how  rapidly  that  encroachment  on  capital  is 
being  repaired. 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

It  scarcely  seems  possible  that  the  Northern  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  has  been  in  existence  for  thirty-four  years.  It  was  the  direct 
result  of  a  very  notable  paper  read  at  an  Edinburgh  Conference  by 
the  late  Mr.  Frew  Bryden,  who  astonished  the  English  delegates  by 
his  statement  that  every  part  of  Scotland  was  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  various  Scottish  home  teaching  societies,  and  that 
practically  every  blind  person  was  known  and  cared  for.  It  was 
a  large  claim,  but  was  substantially  true.  It  was  felt  that  England 
lagged  behind,  that  something  must  be  done,  and  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  came  into  being.  Since  that  time  the  other 
regional  bodies  have  been  formed,  but  the  Northern  Counties  is 
still  the  most  highly  organized  and  energetic,  as  it  is  the  largest. 
The  Association  has  for  membership  46  county  councils  and 
county  borough  councils  and  45  voluntary  societies,  and  has  now 
taken  into  its  fold  the  Cheshire  county  council,  the  four  county 
borough  councils  of  Birkenhead,  Chester,  Stockport  and 
Wallasey,  and  the  Ashton-under-Lyne,  Chester,  Macclesfield  and 
Stockport  societies,  and  in  addition  the  North-Eastern  and  North- 
Western  District  Councils  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 
Truly  a  formidable  body.  The  committee  contains  the  names  of 
such  stalwarts  as  Mr.  H.  Whitehead  (chairman),  Councillor  I.  A. 
Clydesdale,  Councillor  1.  W.  Flanagan  and  Councillor  Yorke,  and 
two  prominent  members  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind, 
Mr.  A.  Siddall  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Stevens.  The  report  for  1938  gives 
accounts  of  various  conferences  held,  of  the  training  course  for 
prospective  home  teachers  and  of  a  refresher  course.  The  im¬ 
pression  left  after  a  careful  reading  is  that  there  have  been  volumes 
of  talk  about  the  blind,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the  blind 
themselves  are  better  for  it. 

City  of  Sheffield  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department. 

The  report  for  1939  consists  almost  entirely  of  statistics,  which 
are  no  doubt  useful,  but  are  not  of  special  interest. 

Sheffield  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 

Blind. 

“  During  the  year  the  work  of  the  committee  has  been  entirely 
concerned  with  the  provision  of  convalescent  and  other  holidays 
for  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in  the  City  of  Sheffield.” 
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Edinburgh  Society. 

The  eightieth  report  of  the  Edinburgh  Society.  The  full  title  of 
this  society  is  too  long  to  quote  (it  used  to  be  longer).  But  if 
the  title  is  long  the  work  of  the  society  is  equally  extensive,  as  it 
includes  all  that  part  of  Scotland  which  lies  between  Tweed  and 
Forth.  Within  that  district  there  are  i>45o  blind  persons,  and 
of  these  the  society  ministers  to  1,151.  One  of  the  most  useful 
pieces  of  work  is  the  maintenance,  with  assistance  from  the 
Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  regional  clinic-  At  this  clinic  all 
blind  persons  within  the  area  mentioned  above  are  examined  for 
certification  purposes,  and  for  treatment  and  advice;  this  body 
also  conducts  regular  re-examinations.  Scotland  has  five  regional 
clinics,  and  as  the  ophthalmic  surgeons  engaged  at  each  are  in 
constant  touch  an  agreement  is  reached  as  to  what  constitutes 
blindness,  an  agreement  which  is  not  found  south  of  the  border. 

The  Society  has  a  good  library  of  its  own,  which  is  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  regular  supply  from  London,  and  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  a  very  pleasant  holiday  home  and  a  devoted  and 
efficient  stall  of  home  teachers,  many  of  whom  are  blind. 


[From  the  Birmingham  Post — By  kind  permission  of  the  Editor.] 

IN  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Eric,  ten  years  old,  city-bred  and  proud  of  it  for  no  reason  he 
can  explain,  has  a  typical  attitude  towards  evacuation,  and  (unlike 
his  schoolmates)  is  able  to  express  something  of  what  he  feels. 
He  has  a  detailed  knowledge  of  multiple  stores  and  cinemas,  but 
is  equally  ignorant  of,  say,  the  habits  of  nesting  birds  and  of  the 
rotation  of  crops.  On  that  Friday  he  had  been  awakened  early 
and  had  left  the  city  in  a  train  with  most  of  his  schoolfellows. 
He  had  eaten  strange  and  therefore  wonderful  food  at  abnormal 
hours. 

The  train  deposited  Eric  on  a  platform  in  the  middle  of  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  “  Doesn’t  look  as  though  anything  happened  here 
very  often,  does  it,  miss?  ”  he  asked  gravely. 

Eric  had  rebuked  a  friend,  Ronnie,  during  the  journey. 
Ronnie  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  and  shouting  the  name  of 
the  station,  or  the  wording  of  an  advertisement,  or  just  that  he 
had  seen  a  man  on  a  haycart. 

“  Shut  up,”  said  Eric  rudely.  “  They  might  be  spies  and 
you  don’t  want  them  to  know  where  you  are.”  A  statement  so 
involved  that  I  could  not  even  start  to  comment  on  it. 
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We  saw  that  no  luggage  had  been  left  behind,  and  then  moved 
off  in  good  order. 

“  Where  are  we  going?  ” 

“  x-\re  we  going  to  the  seaside?  ” 

“  Won’t  there  ever  be  any  hills?  ” 

“  Does  the  sea  come  in  and  flood  the  land  right  over?  ” 

With  two  other  teachers  I  am  quartered  in  the  rectory,  a  gem 
of  a  house,  rambling,  huge  and  rather  feudal.  The  atmosphere  is 
that  of  a  house  party,  even  if  conversation  does  tend  to  gravitate 
round  one  particular  theme.  The  children  are  quartered  close 
by,  and  the  villagers  are  doing  their  best  to  make  them  feel  at 
home. 

By  4-30  on  Friday  everyone  was  more  or  less  settled.  After 
tea  I  went  on  a  round  of  visits,  but  the  children  were  obviously 
much  too  busy  to  have  time  for  more  than  a  short  chat.  There 
were  funny  streets  to  explore.  There  were  cattle  to  see  and  touch. 
There  was  grass  to  walk  on.  There  were  other  children  with 
whom  impressions  might  be  exchanged.  And  thus,  in  a  mood 
of  exploration,  the  day  quietly  died. 

And,  if  Saturday  was  for  the  adults  a  day  of  international 
tension  and  alarm,  Eric  and  his  fellows  cared  little.  Joe,  whose 
father  was  a  soldier,  did,  it  is  true,  ask  whether  “  we’re  going 
to  fight  those  Germans  again,”  but  that  was  merely  politeness. 

“  Course  we  are,”  chimed  in  Bessie.  “  We’re  always  fight¬ 
ing  them,  like  you  and  Walter  are  always  fighting.” 

Sunday  was  quieter.  The  village  and  the  children  are  assimilat¬ 
ing  each  other.  I  am  afraid  that  Walter  hardly  improved  re¬ 
lations  by  wrestling  with  a  very  large  dog,  belonging  to  a  resident, 
to  the  ruin  of  the  peace  and  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  but  in  the 
church  at  least  everything  was  as  good  as  one  might  wish  it  to 
be.  I  asked  Eric,  as  spokesman,  what  he  thought  about  church, 
and  whether  he  went  when  at  home. 

“  No,  miss.  We  don’t  go  to  church  much  at  home.  Mother’s 
got  to  cook  dinner  and  father  wants  to  read  Sunday  newspapers 
in  bed.  So  we  never  get  much  chance  of  going  out.” 

‘ ‘  But  aren’t  churches  open  in  the  evenings?  ” 

“  You  ought  to  know  best,  miss,”  he  said,  with  a  grin,  and 
then  went  off  to  write  a  hasty  postcard  to  his  parents. 

Very  soon  we  may  have  to  face  the  question  of  lessons.  In 
the  meantime  the  sun  shines,  the  harvesting  is  a  source  of  profound 
interest  to  the  children,  and  we  can  still  look  up  at  the  sky 
without  fear. 


J.s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops, 

St.  George’s  Road, 

25 th  September,  1939. 

Dear  Editor, 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Dr.  Ritchie  that  a  few  items  of  news 
as  to  how  we  are  getting  on  here  during  these  trying  times  might 
be  accepted  for  the  next  issue  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind. 

Our  position  is  a  relatively  happy  one,  as  we  have  not  had  the 
upheaval  in  organization  necessitated  bv  evacuation,  neither  have 
we  (as  yet)  been  troubled  by  an  influx  of  evacuees,  as  this  is  a 
neutral  area.  1  suppose  the  neutrality  or  otherwise  has  to  be 
proved. 

The  school  reassembled  on  Monday,  September  18th.  From 
September  4th  to  that  date  the  staff  were  on  duty  at  the  school 
working  on  blacking  out  the  premises  and  sandbagging  rooms  to 
be  used  for  shelters.  The  muster  of  pupils  on  the  18th  was  most 
satisfactory — over  90%  returned,  and  the  other  10%  will  be  back 
in  a  few  days;  some  of  them  are  here  already.  We  hope  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  school  organizations  under  conditions  nearly 
normal.  Unfortunately  a  certain  amount  of  black-out  has  to  per¬ 
sist  during  the  daytime,  but  the  classrooms  and  workshops  are 
entirely  unaffected  by  this  modern  invention  of  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

Our  arrangements  for  the  workshops  are  that  the  basketry  and 
mat  departments  are  working  in  the  shops.  Our  women  are  em¬ 
ployed  under  a  system  of  home  working,  the  forewomen  visiting 
them  in  the  hostel  and  in  their  homes.  To  date  this  system 
appears  to  be  satisfactory,  and  we  hope  that  the  general  output 
of  the  different  departments  will  be  maintained.  A  shelter  has 
been  provided  at  the  workshops  and  should  afford  maximum  safe¬ 
ty  apart  from  a  direct  hit.  This  I  am  given  to  understand  would 
not  concern  those  in  the  shelter  if  such  a  hit  was  registered. 

Our  hostel  also  has  been  fortunate  in  having  a  shelter  which 

was  almost  ready  made. 

While  we  are  naturally  thankful  that  our  arrangements  in 
this  part  of  the  world  have  been  so  easily  adapted  to  the  emer¬ 
gency,  we  offer  our  sympathy  to  those  of  our  colleagues  who  have 
had  not  only  their  domestic  lives  but  their  official  lives  so  rudely 
disturbed. 

E.  H.  Getliff, 

General  Superintendent. 
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EXPERIMENT  IN  POST  ROVERING. 

Frank  Wilson,  a  severe  case  of  paraplegia,  too  disabled  to 
perform  any  Rover  Service  beyond  his  armchair,  has  recently 
taken  on  a  quest  worthy  of  a  medieval  knight.  He  has  stepped 
into  the  breach  left  by  the  calling  home  of  Rover  Mate  Reg.  New¬ 
port,  and  is  trying-  to  carry  on  his  work  in  the  north  with  a  post 
rover  crew. 

Between  you  and  me  Frank  is  a  clever,  brainy  chap,  who  can 
spin  a  good  yarn  on  paper  and  interchange  politics  or  world  ideas 
with  other  lonesome  knight-errants.  He  runs  a  typewriter  and 
a  small  printing  machine,  which  have  enabled  him  to  start  a  small 
post  rover  magazine  for  his  scattered  crew,  giving  them  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  in  with  literary  efforts. 

His  readers  are  all  cut  off  from  other  rovering  activities,  and 
yet,  like  himself,  seek  self-expression  and  good  comradeship. 

One,  a  bad  heart  case,  writes  quite  excellent  verse,  though  he 
cannot  stand  the  mild  excitement  of  meeting  other  Rovers  in  the 
flesh.  Another,  once  a  Scout  and  very  active,  lives  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Derbyshire  up  a  terrific  hill,  and  has  to  depend  on  his 
mother  for  everything  in  life,  even  to  the  reading  of  letters  and 
magazines.  A  third,  Squire,  has  passed  years  of  his  life  in  a  Leeds 
hospital,  and  is  now  in  an  adult  sanatorium,  where  there  is  no 
chance  of  scouting.  A  fourth  is  almost  a  dwarf,  earning  a  small 
living  in  a  tailor’s  shop,  and  too  shy  to  mingle  with  a  rovstering 
rover  crew. 

These  are  just  examples  of  Frank’s  comrades,  and  there  must 
be  dozens  of  others  in  the  north  who  would  like  to  receive  a 
cheerv  monthly  rover  letter,  and  form  a  band  of  brothers  in  our 
great  movement.  If  you  know  of  any,  write  to  Frank  Wilson  at 
his  home,  n  Marston  Crescent,  Totley  Rise,  Sheffield. 

People  ask  sometimes  what  good  can  rovering  be  to  fellows  of 
this  kind  who  cannot  give  outside  service  in  a  rough  and  tumble 
world.  But  after  all  is  scouting  really  what  we  Do,  or  What 
We  Are,? 


REUNION  AT  CHORLEYWOOD  COLLEGE. 

By  J  OAN  WOODCROFT. 

At  Chorleywood  College,  on  Friday,  July  28th,  a  dinner  was 
held  to  mark  the  opening  of  the  third  reunion  of  the  School’s  past 
pupils  and  staff.  It  was  very  much  regretted  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C., 
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was  unable  to  be  present,  but  we  were  especially  glad  to  welcome 
Miss  Addison  Phillips,  the  retired  headmistress  of  Clifton  High 
School,  and  recently  president  of  the  Association  of  Headmistress¬ 
es,  who  is  also  on  the  School’s  governing  body. 

Opening  her  speech  by  quoting  the  geometrical  statement  that 
“  a  speech  may  be  on  any  subject,  and  at  any  distance  from  that 
subject,”  she  went  on  to  speak  of  loyalty  and  its  threefold  claim  : 
to  people,  to  an  institution,  to  an  idea.  In  her  own  delightfully 
humorous  and  yet  moving  wav  she  pointed  out  vital  truths,  closing 
with  the  quotation  : — 

“  I  vow  to  thee,  my  country, 

All  earthly  things  above, 

Entire,  and  whole,  and  perfect, 

The  service  of  my  love.” 

In  reply,  Miss  Monk,  the  headmistress,  thanked  Miss  Addison 
Phillips,  and  also  thanked  the  Old  Girls’  Association  for  the 
present  to  the  School  of  a  teak  garden  seat.  She  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  way  in  which  she  had  first  heard — soon  after  the 
War — that  Chorleywood  College  was  to  be  opened,  and  of  her 
joy  when  her  dream  was  at  last  fulfilled — that  she  might  one  day 
have  some  reason  for  running  a  small  boarding  school  which 
should  be  a  real  home,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  as  well  as  just 
a  school.  I  speak  for  myself  and,  I  am  sure,  for  everyone  of  her 
pupils,  when  I  say  this  high  ideal  is  fully  achieved. 

Mr.  McG.  Eagar,  the  secretary-general  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  cordially  assured  us  that  we  could  count  our¬ 
selves  as  part  of  that  great  institution  also,  which,  he  said,  stood 
for  a  square  deal  and  an  even  chance  for  all. 

Marjorie  Wood,  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  present  school, 
welcomed  the  company  and  enumerated  for  them  some  of  the 
successes  which  the  School  has  achieved  in  the  three  years  since 
the  last  reunion.  These  included  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholar¬ 
ship,  Oxford  Local  Certificates,  an  Oxford  Higher  Certificate  with 
a  State  Scholarship,  the  Certificate  of  Proficiency  for  Teaching 
the  English  Language  to  Foreigners,  Certificates  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Arts  for  typewriting  and  shorthand  up  to  advanced 
standards. 

In  speaking  of  the  progress  in  athletic  activities,  and  of 
matches  played  against  other  schools,  she  mentioned  that  this 
summer  eight  certificates  had  been  gained  for  life  saving,  and 
that  a  party  of  Chorleywood  girls  went  to  the  Christmas  party  of 
the  Hertfordshire  branch  of  the  Folk  Dance  League,  held  at  Cecil 
Sharpe  House. 

Finally,  Miss  Deavin  spoke,  representing  the  staff.  She 
gave  us  her  views  on  the  prevailing  impression  of  school- 
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mistresses  and  their  purposes  and  peculiarities,  illustrating 
with  the  story  of  the  men  who  went  out  to  discover  the 
truth  about  the  elephant.  Some  saw  an  ear,  and  concluded 
it  was  like  a  fan ;  others  a  leg,  and  described  it  as  like  a  tree ; 
others  saw  the  tail  and  thought  it  was  like  a  snake,  and  so  on. 
In  fact,  the  conception  depends  upon  the  mind  of  the  beholder. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Old 
Girls’  Association,  the  members  of  which — most  of  whom  were 
present — include  representatives  of  the  following  professions : 
teaching  in  various  forms — schools,  music,  home  teaching ;  sec¬ 
retarial  work ;  massage ;  floral  art  decoration ;  poultry  keeping 
and  dairy  work  ;  nursery  school  work  and  nursing  among  those 
with  a  useful  amount  of  vision,  who,  having  been  educated 
through  Braille  to  protect  their  sight,  are  now  able  to  use  it 
freely.  Graduates  and  undergraduates,  as  well  as  those  holding 
diplomas  of  music  and  elocution,  were  also  represented. 

Other  features  of  the  reunion  included  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Old  Girls’  Association,  a  country  dance  party,  a  visit  to  the 
theatre,  and,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  an  “at  home,’’  to  which 
were  invited  friends  and  relations  of  “  old  girls.’’  In  the  evening 
a  school  service  was  held. 

Though  many  had  to  return  on  Monday  morning,  some  were 
able  to  stay  on  a  few  days  longer  to  enjoy  the  spacious  garden, 
the  bathing  pool,  the  beautiful  countryside,  and,  above  all,  the 
inexpressible  pleasure  of  the  companionship  of  old  friends.  When 
the  time  for  parting  came  at  last,  we  did  so  with  very  deep  grati¬ 
tude  for  the  happiness  we  had  enjoyed,  and  hoping  for  many  more 
reunions  in  this  spot,  endowed  not  only  with  its  own  beauty,  but 
also  with  that  of  happy  recollections. 


I  BECOME  A  PUBLISHER’S  READER. 

By  Dr.  Annemarie  Wattstein. 

(From  The  Marburger  Beitrdge — January  to  March,  1939.) 

After  my  five  months’  experience  as  blind  reader  in  the  fiction 
department  of  one  of  the  largest  publishing  firms  in  the  German 
capital  I  feel  qualified  to  make  some  observations  about  my 
work. 

Before  I  start  describing  my  actual  work,  however,  I  must 
not  forget  to  advise  all  those  who  contemplate  taking  up  a  similar 
career  to  attend  at  least  one  of  the  Marburg  courses  in  journalism. 
For  these  courses  give  an  insight  into  the  work  itself  and  show 
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each  student,  by  means  of  practical  experience,  whether  she  is 
capable  of  acting-  as  a  literary  and  art  critic  or  not.  After  this 
course,  the  student  knows  roughly  what  will  be  expected  of  her 
later  as  a  reader,  and  how  to  attack  her  work. 

Everyone  wishing  to  become  a  reader  must  realize  that  she 
must  work  up  from  the  bottom.  In  this  case  that  means  that  she 
must  be  satisfied  at  first  with  the  work  of  an  assistant  reader. 
This  implies  a  purely  honorary  position,  in  which  there  is  no 
fixed  monthly  salary.  If  the  firm  is  generous,  however,  it  will 
make  an  agreement  by  which  the  reader  is  to  be  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  manuscripts  and  receive  a  reasonable  sum  every  month 
in  payment.  Of  course  there  are  large  firms  which  will  not 
commit  themselves  to  a  regular  remission.  In  such  cases  the 
position  is  difficult  and  one  must  attempt  to  obtain  some  other 
sources  of  income.  It  is  possible,  for  instance,  with  adequate 
qualifications,  to  improve  one’s  financial  position  through  free¬ 
lance  journalism. 

Now,  what  are  the  duties  of  a  reader?  First  of  all,  she  must 
read  the  novels  submitted  for  her  criticism.  To  begin  with,  she 
will  presumably  study  the  copy  word  for  word.  That  doesn’t 
matter,  however,  because  all  beginners  start  in  this  way ; 
and,  by  so  doing,  she  will  acquire  a  good  perspective.  Later 
on,  it  is  not  necessary  to  read  quite  so  carefully — in  other  words, 
passages  of  obvious  secondary  importance  can  be  left  out.  For 
this  part  of  the  work  an  apt  and  skilful  sighted  assistant 
is  essential — one  who  will  stop  when  desired  and  go  on 
from  another  place.  It  must  be  emphasized  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  read  the  novel  throug'h  superficially.  The  reader  must  test  it 
most  carefully,  for  she  must  be  fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  a  human  being,  which  may  make  its  way  to  the  read¬ 
ing  public.  It  would  be  absolutely  wrong  to  assume  that  a  cursory 
examination  could  suffice.  This  has  already  been  made  in  the 
publishing  house,  and,  as  a  result,  the  novels  are  either  sent 
straight  back  to  their  authors  or  handed  over  to  the  reader  in 
her  own  home  for  the  first  perusal.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
for  the  reader  to  read  it  carefully  word  for  word  and  page  for 
page,  but  to  examine  it  in  such  a  way  that  she  can  draw  up  a 
complete  review.  She  should  attempt  to  suit  the  review  to  the 
tone  of  the  novel,  for  in  that  way  the  chief  reader  will  be  able 
most  easilv  to  get  an  impression  of  the  art  of  the  author  and  his 
work.  It  is  always  wise  to  include  striking  expressions  and  the 
neat  turn  of  a  sentence  within  inverted  commas.  Everything 
irrelevant  must  be  left  out,  for  time  is  a  vital  factor  in  all  publish¬ 
ing  firms,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  spend  over-much  time  in  the 
reading  of  these  reviews. 

In  addition  to  the  precis  of  the  contents  the  home  reader  must 
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also  give  her  reasons  for  accepting  or  refusing  the  novel.  Here, 
too,  much  must  be  condensed  into  a  short  space.  Every  reader 
develops  her  own  method,  but  she  must  guard  very  carefully 
against  becoming  one-sided. 

When  1  had  my  first  book  to  review  I  was  thrown  entirely  on 
my  own  resources.  I  had  no  colleague  to  help  me  over  the  first 
difficulties.  It  was  a  case  of  “  Do  or  die.”  But  I  didn’t  die! 
Now  I  am  glad  that  I  had  to  find  my  own  way,  for  in  this  manner 
I  quickly  developed  my  own  method. 

As  it  is  among  the  obligations  of  a  reader  to  note  for  which 
of  the  firm’s  publications  the  manuscript  is  suitable,  it  is  necessary 
to  acquire  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  various  papers  and  maga¬ 
zines  as  well  as  the  book  departments  of  the  firm.  Therefore, 
she  must  read  and  read  and  keep  on  reading.  Once  she  has 
mastered  the  character  of  the  various  publications  she  is  over  the 
worst  fence.  Apart  from  that,  the  reader  must  be  absolutely 
clear  about  modern  literary  tendencies.  She  must  also  keep  up-to- 
date  with  current  events,  because  many  stories,  especially  those 
which  are  to  appear  in  newspapers  and  magazines  very  frequently 
deal  with  recent  happenings.  Accuracy  here  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  often  happens  that  the  author  of  a  short  story 
will  make  mistakes  and  distort  events.  These  mistakes  must  be 
recognized  immediately  by  the  reader. 

At  first  it  is  difficult  for  those  coming  straight  from  the  univer¬ 
sity,  especially  if  they  have  studied  literature,  to  find  the  right 
criterion  for  these  novels.  They  are  inclined  to  expect  too  high  a 
standard.  But  that,  too,  is  soon  remedied.  They  must  have  a 
certain  instinct  for  the  reading  public’s  power  of  perception  and 
comprehension  and  what  it  would  be  worth  while  for  the  firm 
to  proof.  If  the  reader  to  whom  the  book  is  allotted  in  the  first 
place  were  to  have  no  voice  in  deciding  for  or  against  publication 
it  would  be  bad  for  her  in  the  long  run,  as  her  opinions  might  be 
too  lightly  passed  over.  For  the  same  reason  she  should  also 
seize  any  opportunity  of  advancement.  If  the  assistant  reader 
succeeds  in  making  herself  known  by  her  valuable  suggestions 
she  can  fill  a  vacancy,  should  one  occur,  as  a  chief  reader. 

A  position  of  that  kind  is  naturally  far  more  capable  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  blind  person  with  a  competent  livelihood,  for,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  no  longer  unpaid  work,  but  a  permanent  post  with  a 
fixed  monthly  salary  which  is  usually  quite  a  high  one.  Apart 
from  that,  a  chief  reader  can  claim  a  holiday  with  pay  and  is 
assured  of  all  the  other  advantages  which  spring  from  a  per¬ 
manent  position  and  which  are  guaranteed  by  a  contract. 

In  unpaid  work  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  connection  between 
employer  and  employed  may  be  terminated  suddenly.  On  the 
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other  hand,  the  firm  has  a  certain  moral  responsibility  to  retain 
the  reader  when  she  has  come  through  her  three  months’  proba¬ 
tion  period  and  has  proved  herself  good.  Even  if,  for  some  un¬ 
foreseen  reason,  no  more  manuscripts  are  forthcoming  for  the 
reader,  she  has  at  any  rate  overcome  the  first  difficulties  and  is  in 
possession  of  a  good  testimonial,  and  will  therefore  find  it  easier 
to  obtain  a  suitable  post.  The  most  serious  obstruction  to  a 
permanent  position  is  always  lack  of  experience ;  firms  are  usually 
reluctant  to  employ  inexperience. 

The  position  of  reader  in  itself  affords  variety  and  excitement 
in  plenty.  It  must  be  realized  that  in  a  great  and  many-sided 
publishing  business  much  poor  writing  will  be  met  with,  but  still 
j  the  effect  in  broadening  the  outlook  by  its  variety  must  also  not 
be  underestimated.  I,  myself,  through  my  reading  of  manuscripts, 
now  feel  quite  at  home  in  the  most  far-flung  corners  of  the  world 
and  am  familiar  with  many  foreign  scenes  and  customs.  The 
reader  will  often  come  across  long-winded  novels,  but  she  must 
not  become  impatient  with  them,  remembering  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  sift  the  chaff  from  the  wheat. 

Detective  stories,  women’s  magazine  romances,  children’s 
books,  historical  and  modern  novels,  travel  books  from  the  colonies 
and  foreign  countries,  humorous  stories,  all  come  the  way  of  the 
reader  and  enrich  her  experience. 

Much  more  might  be  written,  but  I  am  bound  firstly  by  limits 
of  space,  and  then  by  a  certain  professional  discretion,  to  conclude 
my  experiences  here. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  an  insight  into  my  fascinating 
profession  to  those  who  are  interested  in  it,  1  shall  be  more  than 
repaid. 


TWO  BLIND  CLOCKMAKERS. 

In  the  official  paper  of  the  Hungarian  blind,  the  Vakok  Vilaga, 
a  blind  man,  following  the  profession  of  clockmaker,  relates 
his  story. 

Blind  at  the  age  of  three,  Jean  Pekarik  grew  up  in  his  village 
in  the  midst,  of  a  family  which  made  him  acutely  conscious  of  his 
infirmity  and  refused  to  send  him  to  school.  However,  the  child 
showed  a  marked  inclination  to  work  with  his  hands,  and  one  day, 
coming  upon  a  disused  clock,  he  studied  its  mechanism  carefully, 
took  it  to  pieces  and  reassembled  the  parts  perfectly.  On  hearing 
of  this  a  clockmaker  who  had  just  established  a  business  in  the 
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village  agreed  to  take  this  blind  infant  prodigy  as  his  apprentice. 
Pekarik  made  rapid  progress  and  at  the  end  of  his  apprenticeship 
he  opened  a  shop  at  Szarvas,  a  small  town  in  the  great  plain  of 
Hungary.  Here  he  worked  with  success.  He  was  able  to  repair 
all  types  of  watches  and  clocks,  mending  or  replacing  broken 
parts  himself — with  the  exception  of  those  minute  parts  which  he 
did  not  undertake  to  make  himself.  He  also  repaired  umbrellas, 
sewing  machines,  gramophones,  spectacles  and  parasols.  Many 
who  questioned  his  ability  left  his  shop  in  wonderment.  A  local 
newspaper  published  a  few  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  article  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  taken  in  Pekarik’ s  workshop. 

Our  clockmaker  learnt  Braille  in  manhood  and  has  thus  been 
able  to  reveal  his  own  experience  to  other  blind  people. 

The  Journal  Ojjlciel  of  the  22nd  July,  1938,  mentioned  a  silver 
medal  obtained  by  M.  Gagnebin  for  his  clock  at  the  Paris  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  M.  Gagnebin  is  blind.  This  is  what  he  wrote  to  us  a  few 
months  ago:  — 

“  At  the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1937  I  exhibited  a  universal  clock, 
called  ‘  Horonome  ’ — from  the  Greek  Hora — Hour,  and  Nomos — 
Law.  This  clock,  for  which  1  received  the  silver  medal,  indicates 
simultaneously  the  time  in  every  country  in  the  world. 

“  Worked  by  a  single  movement  of  machinery,  two  ribbons  of 
hours  divided  into  sixths  by  the  numbers  10,  20,  30,  40  and  50 
and  a  ribbon  of  minutes  similarly  divided,  together  with  a  ribbon 
of  seconds  divided  into  thirds,  make  it  possible  to  see  at  the  same 
time  as  many  different  hours  as  there  are  thirds  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  All  the  ribbons  wind  ceaselessly  on  drums;  they  glide 
over  the  dials.  The  hour  ribbons  pass  before  two  lists  of  names 
of  countries  at  the  end  of  which  an  arrow  for  each  name  represents 
the  hour  hand  on  ordinary  watches. 

“  My  clock  will  prove  useful  to  aerodromes,  harbour  stations, 
on  board  ship  and  in  railway  stations,  international  business 
houses,  banks,  wireless  transmitting  stations,  etc.” 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE. 

1  wish  to  apologize  to  all  for  the  late  appearance  of  this  num¬ 
ber.  Readers  in  the  British  Isles  will  understand  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  war  conditions.  The  dispersion  of  members  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  due  to  the  evacuation  of  the 
schools,  hinders  communication,  which  is  hampered  further  by 
delayed  posts.  The  chief  reason,  however,  for  this  tardy  appear¬ 
ance  is  a  revision  of  the  new  cover  of  the  magazine,  which  took 
some  time  to  execute. 

Now  that  we  are  scattered  and  unable  to  gather  at  branch 
meetings  the  magazine  is  the  tie  which  will  bind  us  together  and 
keep  our  organization  intact.  The  cost  of  printing  will  inevitably 
rise,  and  it  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  size  of  our 
organ  or  to  issue  it  at  longer  intervals.  Economy  must  be 
practised,  and  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  views  of  members  as 
to  the  best  way  to  compass  this  end.  I  also  appeal  for  practical 
support  in  the  form  of  contributions.  War  is  a  devastating 
influence  under  which  much  good  work  is  allowed  to  lapse.  Let 
us  unite  to  resist  this  influence  and  to  maintain  the  fabric  which 
has  been  slowly  building  for  the  past  thirty  years.  I  will  do  my 
part,  but  without  your  support  the  work  must  fail. 


EVACUATION  NEWS. 

[Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary  and 
General  Manager  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind.] 

29th  September,  1939. 

As  far  as  evacuation  is  concerned  we  are  still  carrying  on 
our  workshops  as  usual,  although  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  actual 
number  evacuated  under  the  Government  scheme  or  privately  is 
48,  although  this  number  is  varying  almost  daily,  as  a  few  of  the 
evacuees  are  dribbling  back  to  work.  A  number  are  still  at  home, 
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unable  I  presume  to  make  the  journey,  or  too  nervous  to  do  so. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  effect  of  the  first  air  raid  will  be, 
but  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  most  of  our  people  ask  to  be 
evacuated. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  are  keen  on  keeping-  on  your  job, 
although  I  expect  that  yours  is  a  fairly  vulnerable  area.  I,  too, 
think  that  the  work  of  the  College  should  go  on ;  it  would  be 
lamentable  if  we  all  gave  up  our  work  because  of  the  war. 

*  *  *  * 


School  for  Partially-Sighted  Children. 

Dear  Editor, 

You  ask  if  there  is  anything  of  interest  arising  out  of  the 
present  situation.  There  is  certainly  much  that  is  novel  and 
different  in  our  school  life. 

Though  the  school  is  situated  in  a  danger  zone  it  draws  its 
pupils  from  districts  both  evacuable  and  non-evacuable.  Hence 
by  September  3rd  about  half  the  children  were  “  somewhere  in 
the  country.”  By  the  following  week,  even,  many  had  returned 
(now  75%  are  at  home),  so  an  attempt  was  made  to  reopen  school 
in  a  new  building  where  the  presence  of  an  A.R.P.  hospital  prom¬ 
ised  safety. 

Of  course  there  had  to  be  siren  drill,  but  with  respirators  kept 
handy  we  could  reach  the  safety  zone  in  20  seconds  from  the 
classroom  and  in  15  seconds  from  the  playground  without  being 
pre-warned  of  the  signal.  After  two  days,  which  according  to 
one  parent  were  heaven,  the  Ministry  of  Health  tabooed  any 
gathering  together  of  children  in  evacuable  areas,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  plan  was  adopted:  — 

A  generous  supply  of  materials  for  schoolwork,  handwork  and 
games  was  given  to  each  child  in  the  hope  that  minds  and  fingers 
could  be  kept  busy  at  least  until  Christmas — this  was  possible, 
since  a  private  school,  closed  because  of  the  war,  gave  almost  its 
entire  stock  to  us. 

A  suggested  programme  was  issued  weekly,  with  daily  periods 
allotted  for  arithmetic,  English,  handwork  and  wireless  lessons, 
and  the  child  was  asked  to  mark  the  spaces  when  work  was  done. 

House-to-house  visits  are  paid  by  the  teacher,  who  works 
a  district  each  day,  except  Thursday,  when  a  group  of  boys  take 
their  turn  at  visiting  teacher,  who  lives  in  a  neutral  area.  On 
Saturday  mornings  parents  visit  the  school  to  collect  such  hand¬ 
work  materials,  etc.,  as  are  too  heavy  for  teacher’s  knapsack. 
This  willingness  to  co-operate  is  one  happy  result  of  the  better 
friendship  established  because  of  the  closer  contact  with  the  home. 
With  but  one  exception  parents  have  welcomed  the  visits  and 
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been  anxious  to  know  how  best  to  help  keep  their  children  busy. 
Many  kindnesses  are  shown — from  cups  of  tea  to  gifts  of  flowers, 
and  on  September’s  payday  a  present  for  which  one  father  would 
take  no  refusal  comprised  an  outsize  marrow,  a  red  cabbage, 
bunches  of  onions,  carrots,  turnips,  parsnips,  beets  and  lettuce — 
oh  !  much  more  than  two  knapsacks  full.  It  really  looked  as  if 
teachers’  salaries  were  being  paid  in  kind.  The  children,  too, 
want  to  keep  in  touch  with  one  another,  so  Leslie  sends,  via  the 
visitor,  a  gift  of  “  conkers  ”  to  Tommy,  and  Iris  suggests  that 
her  zoo  story  book  is  passed  on  tO'  John,  who  loves  animals. 

Of  course  the  amount  of  work  done,  especially  by  the  little 
ones,  is  very  small,  although  the  older  children,  already  trained  to 
work  individually,  concentrate  well  and  are  achieving  quite 
a  large  amount  of  useful  handwork.  Girls,  as  usual,  are  being 
more  conscientious  than  bovs.  One  even  overworked  until  a  war 
wedding  in  the  home  brought  greater  excitement.  Letter  writing 
between  those  at  home  and  away  has  been  stimulated,  for  now 
there  is  plenty  to  say. 

For  us  it  is  most  revealing  to  know  the  home  environment. 
One  straggler  found  playing  in  the  street,  and  clutching  to  a  dirty 
jersey  a  burst  bag  of  squashed  doughnuts,  had  perhaps  wisely 
stayed  out  two  hours  on  his  errand  rather  than  face  a  frowsy  home. 
At  least  that  was  what  I  felt  after  perching  on  a  littered  sofa  to 
give  the  culprit  his  lesson.  Baby  sister  and  young  brother  had 
played  havoc  with  books  left  the  previous  week,  but  gaily  added 
their  noise  to  a  non-stop  wireless.  Reggie  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  do  steady  work. 

In  spite  of  odd  breaks  like  this  a  wealth  of  genuine  helpfulness 
and  good  nature  is  being  unearthed,  and  the  elasticity  that  must 
necessarily  be  allowed  in  educational  methods  may  help  us  to  climb 
out  of  ruts  to  embark  on  experiments  which  will  benefit  teacher 
and  pupil  alike. 

The  release  from  classroom  walls  to  the  outdoors  has  its  com¬ 
pensations  even  on  these  colder  days.  It  may  augur  a  passing 
out  from  too  academic  education  to  wider  horizons  that  will  lead 
the  children  to  knowing  how  to  live. 

Clara  Tetley. 

*  *  *  * 

School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage. 

The  educational  work  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  has  been  moved  to  Dorton  House,  Dorton,  near  Ayles¬ 
bury.  The  house  is  a  300-year-old  manor,  with  accommodation 
for  nearly  200  residents.  Many  of  the  rooms  are  large,  one  of 
them  being  125  feet  long.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  the 
whole  district  is  very  beautiful. 
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The  pupils  whose  homes  were  in  evacuable  areas  were  brought 
to  Dorton  on  the  24th  August,  but  the  autumn  term  was  delayed 
until  25th  September,  when  a  party  of  over  100  met  at  Paddington 
and  were  brought  out  by  special  train,  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway. 

Both  elementary  education  and  technical  training  are  being 
carried  on,  but  the  training  classes  for  adults  have  had  to  be  given 
up  for  the  present. 

Some  of  the  industrial  work  is  being  continued  at  the  new 
factory  in  Salusbury  Road,  Brondesbury),  but  as  120  of  our 
workers  were  evacuated  to  Exeter  on  2nd  September  the  amount 
of  this  work  is  limited.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long  the  Society 
will  open  a  workshop  in  Exeter  for  basket-makers  and  circular 
machine-knitters. 

Most  of  the  offices  of  the  Society  have  been  moved  to  Spenser 
House,  Wendover  Road,  Aylesbury,  where  are  to  be  found  part 
of  the  General  Office,  the  Home  Workers’  Department  and  the 
Sock  Department. 

Members  are  requested  to  note  that  the  offices  of  the  College 
are  also  at  Dorton  House,  and  all  enquiries  should  be  sent  to  the 
Registrar  at  that  address. 

*  *  *  * 

School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend. 

12 th  October,  1939. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  school  was  a  fortnight  late  in  reassembling  so  that  ade¬ 
quate  protection  could  be  made.  Rooms  have  been  sandbagged 
at  the  girls’  and  boys’  ends  of  the  school.  The  pupils  have  been 
keenly  interested  in  working  out  the  cost  of  assembling  and  filling 
10, coo  sandbags. 

Our  only  dislocation  is  that  these  two  rooms  cannot  be  used 
much,  so  that  they  can  be  left  free  for  a  quick  assembly  there 
should  an  alarm  be  given. 

All  the  windows  have  been  protected  and  give  the  building  the 
appearance  of  a  medieval  castle. 

The  staff  have  been  trained  in  A.R.P.  methods  and  fire  training. 
Six  of  the  staff  have  their  L.A.G.T.  certificates  and  all  the  others 
have  the  first  gas  certificate  in  St.  John’s. 

All  the  children  have  reassembled  except  three,  one  of  whom 
is  ill.  Otherwise  we  are  carrying  on  as  usual. 

F.  E.  Hewitt,  Principal. 

*  *  *  * 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

In  the  course  of  evacuation  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind  has  unfortunately  had  to  split  up  into  four  sections 
and  move  to  various  parts  of  the  Midlands.  The  school  girls  have 
been  transferred  to  Bockleton  Court,  a  mansion  about  five  miles 
from  Tenbury  Wells.  The  school  boys  are  the  guests  of  the 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  whilst  the  senior  resident  and 
hostel  trainees  are  living  in  the  kindergarten  building  at  Harborne. 
The  kindergarten  pupils  are  living  in  a  mansion  at  Wolverly,  near 
Kidderminster.  This  dispersion  was  in  accord  with  a  plan  worked 
out  last  term. 

Evacuation  began  on  Friday,  September  ist.  The  industrial 
side  of  the  institution  helped  greatly  in  the  many  tasks  of  fetch 
and  carry,  and  their  willing  services  were  deeply  appreciated. 
Pupils  who  were  living  in  the  Birmingham  area  assembled  at  the 
school  in  Carpenter  Road,  and  with  skeleton  equipment  were 
transported  in  the  home  workers’  van  to  their  new  homes.  Day 
by  day  pupils  and  equipment  were  conveyed  to  their  respective 
centres,  and  with  the  recent  assembling  of  the  kindergarten  at 
Wolverly  the  evacuation  plan  was  completed. 

The  boys  have  had  the  advantage  over  the  girls  in  going  to  a 
building  which  offers  practically  all  domestic  facilities,  whereas 
the  girls  have  had  to  improvise  everything  themselves  in  the 
rooms  of  a  mansion  which  has  been  unused  for  years.  The 
seniors  were  able  to  occupy  the  Harborne  buildings  early  in  the 
term,  as  air  raid  shelters  had  been  built  in  the  grounds  before  the 
summer  holidays. 

Worcester  College  has  withstood  the  Birmingham  invasion 
very  well  so  far.  The  spacious  grounds,  open-air  swimming  pool, 
and  a  well-stocked  orchard,  proved  great  attractions  for  the  first 
few  days.  One  or  two  acts  of  aggression  on  the  orchard  had  to  be 
inquired  into  occasionally.  Full  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the 
loan  of  the  chapel,  sports  field  and  running  track,  and  boys  are 
already  doing  their  bit  of  national  service  in  breaking  new  ground 
in  the  college  field. 

The  arrival  of  the  girls  has  brought  new  life  to  the  village  of 
Bockleton.  The  vicar  for  one  has  given  them  a  warm  welcome. 
Up  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  his  duties  at  the  morning  service 
were  to  play  and  preach,  but  now  with  the  influx  of  such  a  musical 
congregation  he  is  relieved  of  the  former  pleasure.  The  girls 
thoroughly  enjoy  life  in  the  country  and  in  common  with  the  boys 
have  found  the  Worcestershire  people  most  friendly  and 
hospitable. 

Despite  the  fact  that  we  are  separated  we  are  all  keeping  in 
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touch  with  each  other  as  much  as  possible  by  letter,  and  main¬ 
taining-  the  social  activities  as  far  as  we  can. 

The  old  building-  at  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  is  com¬ 
pletely  deserted  and  should  provide  a  rich  background  for  the 
next  “  Christmas  Log-  ”  ghost  story.  On  leaving  one  of  the  large 
dormitories  a  few  days  ago  a  visitor’s  eye  caught  the  words  of  a 
text  which  had  been  enscrolled  upon  the  wall  somewhere  back  in 
the  fifties:  “  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  apply 
our  hearts  unto  wisdom.”  He  pondered  for  a  while,  not  without 
hope,  but  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  host  of  questions  which 
kept  surging-  through  his  mind. 

■X'  ■x- 


Liverpool. 

School  for  the  Blind, 

Russell  Road, 

Rhyl,  North  Wales, 

30 th  October,  1939. 

Dear  Editor, 

Owing  to  the  present  difficult  times  I  am  sure  you  will  forgive 
my  apparent  negligence  in  not  acknowledging  your  letter  before 
now.  Well,  here  we  are  safely  housed  down  at  Rhyl.  We  were 
due  to  reopen  school  on  the  6th  September,  but  on  receiving  the 
order  for  evacuation  all  the  pupils  and  staff  were  requested  to 
return  on  the  1st  September.  Our  removal  to  Rhyl  was  safely 
and  successfully  accomplished  on  Saturday,  2nd  September. 
Luckily,  our  present  accommodation  had  been  previously  booked. 
The  building  we  occupy  was  for  some  years  used  as  the  North 
Wales  School  for  the  Blind.  Its  adaptation  for  our  larger  num¬ 
bers  called  for  some  ingenuity  in  planning  the  necessary  accom¬ 
modation.  Fortunately,  we  were  blest  with  glorious  weather 
during  September,  and  this  proved  a  valuable  asset  in  our  task. 
We  are  only  two  minutes’  walk  from  the  golden  sands  of  Rhyl, 
and  here  the  children  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves,  and 
especially  the  paddling  parades.  By  the  18th  September  we  were 
actually  down  to  class  work,  although,  to  fit  in  with  domestic 
arrangements,  our  hours  had  of  necessity  to  be  curtailed.  At 
present  our  class  hours  are  9-30  to  11-30  a.m.  and  2  to  4  p.m. 
The  intervening  times  are  taken  up  with  walks,  physical  training 
and  games.  A  great  feature  of  our  evacuation  is  the  large  num¬ 
ber  (90%)  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
come  to  Rhyl.  The  alternative  to  coming  down  here  was  evacua- 
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tion  to  Ellesmere,  Shropshire,  under  a  scheme  of  billeting,  which 
would  have  been  an  almost  impossible  situation  with  blind 

children. 

C.  V.  H.  Egerton- Jones. 

*  *  *  * 

Glasgow. 

A  Report  from 

William  Montgomerie,  M.A.  (Glasgow),  B.A.  (Oxon). 

For  fifty  years  it  has  been  part  of  the  policy,  and  for  nearly 
twenty  years  it  has  been  the  whole  policy,  of  those  responsible 
for  education  in  Glasgow,  that  blind  children  should  be  taught  in 
the  same  schools  and  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same  classes  as 
ordinary  children.  Primary  children  have  been  concentrated  in 
Wolseley  Street  School,  and  secondary  children  in  John  Street 
Secondary  School,  where  they  receive  just  sufficient  specialized 
instruction  to  enable  them  to  take  their  places  with  the  other 
children.  This  policy  has,  at  least  temporarily,  been  changed  by 
the  war,  and  the  blind  children  from  both  Glasgow  schools  have 
been  formed  into  a  separate  school  for  the  blind  at  Nerston  Home, 
East  Kilbride,  Lanarkshire.  Nerston  Home  was  the  hostel  main¬ 
tained  by  Glasgow  Corporation  for  the  care  and  lodging  of  such 
blind  children  as  needed  this  attention.  We  were  fortunate  in 
coming  to  such  a  place,  which  was  not  only  in  full  running  order, 
but  has  a  staff  well  acquainted  with  the  care  of  blind  children. 

On  Saturday,  September  2nd,  1939,  children  and  teachers  were 
transported  from  Glasgow  in  motors  provided  by  the  Corporation. 
Between  August  31st  and  September  5th  we  managed  to  secure 
the  conveyance  to  our  new  school  of  books,  apparatus,  chairs  and 
desks.  On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  September  6th,  the  new 
school  opened  with  a  full  time-table.  Accommodation  is  provided 
for  teaching  purposes  in  a  modern  wooden  school  and  in  two  large 
rooms  in  the  home  itself.  All  subjects  of  the  primary  department 
are  being  taught,  and  secondary  pupils  are  studying  English, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  Latin,  French  and  German, 
while  a  course  in  music  is  provided  at  all  stages.  The  children 
have  settled  down  well,  perhaps  too  well  for  what  we  hope  is  only 
a  temporary  change.  There  has  been  no  repining  or  home¬ 
sickness;  this  is  largely  due  to  the  kindness  and  efficiency  of  the 
matron  at  Nerston,  and  also,  we  hope,  to  some  extent  to  the  fact 
that  we  managed  to  start  schoolwork  so  easily  and  promptly. 

Nerston  Home,  East  Kilbride, 

October  21st,  1939. 
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GLYNDEBOURNE. 

The  Glyndebourne  Festival,  which  takes  place  at  the  Opera 
House  attached  to  the  country  home  of  Mr.  John  Christie,  at 
Glynde,  in  Sussex,  has  received  so  much  attention  in  the  popular 
press  since  I  promised  to  write  this  article  that  I  find  myself 
gratefully  relieved  of  the  need  to  say  very  much  about  the  social 
aspect  of  this  fairly  recent  phenomenon  of  English  musical  life. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  since  there  is  a  large  number  of 
people  in  this  country  willing  to  go  as  far  as  Bayreuth,  Munich 
and  Salzburg  to  attend  opera  festivals,  a  journey  of  an  hour  from 
London  is  no  great  matter.  Neither  is  the  idea  of  a  dinner 
interval  between  the  acts  of  an  opera  new  to  visitors  to  continental 
festivals,  nor  even  to  “  Ring  ”  audiences  at  Covent  Garden.  The 
unique  feature  of  Glyndebourne  is  the  typical  English  atmosphere 
of  the  house  and  grounds.  This  gives  a  delightful  sense  of  leisure 
and  calm  quite  different  from  anything  experienced  abroad  and 
would  account  for  the  story  of  the  lady  who  said  she  would  love 
to  see  an  opera  at  Glyndebourne  because  “  the  intervals  must  be 
marvellous.”  The  regular  broadcasts  from  Glyndebourne  in  the 
past  two  or  three  years  will  have  familiarized  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  with  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  performances. 

The  outstanding  impression  gained  from  my  own  two  visits — 
to  hear  “  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,”  in  1938,  and  “  Don 
Giovanni,”  this  year — was  of  the  tremendously  high  standard 
achieved  in  production  and  settings  and  the  wonderful  dovetailing 
of  music  and  action.  The  thrilling  homogeneity  of  the  perform¬ 
ances,  combined  with  the  smallness  of  the  theatre  and  the  restricted 
use  made  of  the  stage,  except  in  large  ensembles,  such  as  the 
ballroom  scene  in  “  Don  Giovanni,”  gives  one  the  unaccustomed 
feeling  of  eavesdropping  on  actual  happenings.  This  is  a  distinct 
advantage  in  Mozart,  at  any  rate,  and  no  doubt  also  in 
Verdi’s  “  Macbeth  ”  and  Donizetti’s  “  Don  Pasquale,” 
which  so  far  are  the  only  works  included  in  the  Glyndebourne 
repertoire,  apart  from  the  other  well-known  Mozart  operas.  All 
the  works  produced  are  given  in  their  original  languages. 

The  casts  I  heard  consisted  of  Australian,  Finnish,  British, 
Italian,  Czechoslovakian  and  Austrian  artists.  As  regards  indi¬ 
vidual  artists,  while  some  are  internationally  famous,  each  helps 
to  achieve  an  all-round  high  level  of  performance — at  least,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  though  we  are  continually  being'  reminded  by  our 
elders  that  we  of  this  generation  have  no  idea  of  what  really  great 
singing  can  be.  At  any  rate,  I  found  it  interesting  during  the 
past  summer  to  compare  the  performances  of  “  Don  Giovanni  ” 
at  Covent  Garden  and  at  Glyndebourne.  In  respect  of  certain 
individual  vocal  performances  and  in  the  matter  of  orchestral 
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playing  I  infinitely  preferred  the  one  at  Covent  Garden,  but  as 
regards  the  other  virtues  of  operatic  production  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred  Glydebourne  certainly  provides  an  experience 
which  cannot  be  enjoyed  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

A.G.W. 


HOME  TEACHING  IN  A  RURAL  AREA. 

By  Miss  Jenny  Owen. 

I  sincerely  appreciate  the  honour  of  being  asked  to  open 
a  discussion  on  “  Home  Teaching  in  a  Rural  Area  ”  at  this  first 
Conference  of  the  Regional  Council.  It  was  with  much  hesitation 
that  I  agreed  to  do  so,  and  I  am  still  somewhat  nervous  in  address¬ 
ing  so  important  a  gathering.  I  fully  realize,  however,  that  it 
is  no  merit  of  my  own  that  has  brought  me  here  to-day,  but 
rather  the  fact  that  the  district  in  which  I  work  is  one  of  the 
most  typically  rural  in  the  Principality.  I  shall,  therefore,  with 
your  kind  indulgence,  do  my  best  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
done  amongst  the  blind  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve,  and  to 
point  out  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered. 

The  district  of  South  Caernarvon  and  West  Meirioneth  covers 
nearly  400  square  miles.  It  extends  from  Bardsey  Island  to 
Penygwryd,  includes  the  Cardigan  Bay  Coast  as  far  as  Harlech, 
with  the  uplands  towards  Trawsfynnydd,  and  the  Vale  of 
Maentwrog  up  to  Ffestiniog.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  its 
varied  nature  as  it  is  probably  known  to  you  all. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  only  satisfactory  means  of 
transit  is  a  small  car,  which  runs  an  average  of  350  miles  a  week. 
Helpful  though  it  can  be,  it  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessing. 
There  is  still  much  walking  and  climbing  to  be  done,  and  there 
is  the  ever  present  risk  of  breakdowns  and  accidents.  A  car,  in 
which  I  once  travelled,  in  the  course  of  my  work  in  the 
Meirionethshire  mountains,  suddenly  began  to  run  backwards 
down  a  steep  hill  and  ended  by  performing  a  double  somersault 
over  a  30ft.  cliff,  but  I  am  still  here  to  tell  the  tale.  By  means 
of  a  car  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  pay  as  many  as  twelve  or 
fourteen  visits  a  day.  At  other  times,  only  three  or  four  people 
can  be  seen — so  much  depends  upon  the  attention  required  by  each 
case,  and  on  the  time  when  one  can  leave  home  after  replying 
to  urgent  letters,  and  often  preparing  special  reports,  statistics 
and  forms  required  by  the  county  medical  officers  of  health,  the 
general  secretary,  and  other  officials. 
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As  you  know,  the  blind  world,  like  the  sighted  world,  is  made 
up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women,  differing  in 
ages,  occupations,  home  circumstances  and  social  position.  In 
the  district  you  will  find  blind  ministers,  schoolmasters,  builders, 
sailors,  farmers  and  labourers. 

There  are  very  young  blind,  and  some  well  over  90  years  of 
age,  but  the  majority  are  between  the  ages  of  50  and  90. 

Some  are  totally  blind,  whilst  in  others  the  blindness  is  but 
partial. 

Some  have  by  now  adjusted  themselves  to  their  infirmity, 
but  others,  who  have  recently  lost  their  sight,  find  it  very  hard 
to  reconcile  themselves  to  their  lot.  Some  have  adequate  means, 
and  live  in  happy  homes,  others  struggle  hard  to  keep  their  homes 
together,  while  suffering-  the  anxiety  and  care  entailed  by  in¬ 
sufficient  means.  A  few  lonely  blind  who  have  lost  all  their  near 
relatives  are  obliged  to  live  in  lodgings  with  strangers,  or  in 
poor  law  institutions,  because  we  have  no  home  in  North  Wales 
for  such  people.  Some  are  healthy  and  able  to  earn  a  living,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  aged,  infirm  and  unemployable.  In 
addition  to  being  blind  some  are  also  deaf,  some  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  a  few  have  the  added  strain  of  nervous  and  mental  troubles. 

Although  they  differ  so  greatly  in  their  circumstances,  they 
one  and  all  alike  need  encouragement,  understanding,  friendship 
and  practical  sympathy.  By  creating  in  them  confidence  and 
self-reliance  they  soon  gain  a  brighter  outlook  on  life,  and  in 
many  cases  become  the  happiest  people  you  could  ever  wish  to 
meet. 

Now  the  home  teacher  is  the  link  between  these  people  and 
the  authorities,  such  as  the  Welsh  Board  of  Health,  the  regional 
council,  the  county  councils,  and  of  course  the  societies  by  whom 
we  are  employed.  In  the  long  run  it  is  upon  these  public  bodies 
who  hold  the  purse  strings  that  the  happiness  or  unhappiness  of 
the  blind  depends.  Amongst  their  officials  ag-ain  may  be  found 
people  of  widely  differing  views  on  the  best  methods  of  dealing 
with  the  blind.  All  undoubtedly  wish  to  do  their  best  for  them, 
and  some  make  the  need  of  the  individual  their  first  consideration, 
whilst  others  are  more  hampered  by  regulations  and  questions  of 
finance,  and  by  what  appears  to  us,  sometimes,  in  moments  of 
exasperation,  an  undue  reverence  for  red  tape  and  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law.  This  often  entails  delay  in  the  provision  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  clothing  or  bedding,  and  is  very  discouraging  to  the  home 
teachers  who  daily  see  cases  in  urgent  need.  Unlike  the  public 
assistance  officer,  they  are  not  entrusted  with  the  authority  to 
relieve  in  kind  without  the  sanction  of  their  committees.  They 
are  faced  with  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  either  paying  for 
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these  necessities  out  of  their  own  pockets,  at  the  risk  of  incurring 
the  censure  of  their  committees,  or  of  letting  the  people  suffer  by 
reason  of  the  delay. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  authorize  home  teachers  to  deal 
with  urgent  cases  of  hardship,  and  to  give  in  kind,  e.g.,  food, 
coal  and  clothing? 

In  dealing  with  such  varied  types  as  I  have  sought  to  describe, 
the  duties  of  home  teachers  are  multifarious,  ranging  from  pur¬ 
chasing  cradles  to  paying  for  funerals.  As  time  goes  on  the 
duties  increase  according  to  the  demands  made  by  recent  legisla¬ 
tion,  for  instance,  the  taking  over  of  cases  hitherto  supported  by 
public  assistance  committees,  together  with  the  welfare  of  their 
dependents.  Last  August  I  found  myself  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  arranging  all  the  details  of  no  less  than  three  funerals 
within  a  fortnight,  even  to  the  choice  of  the  coffins. 

A  home  teacher  in  a  country  district  is  obliged  to  undertake 
more  responsibility  than  her  colleagues  in  towns,  where  there  is 
generally  a  supervisor  who  plans  out  the  teachers’  work,  to 
whom  reports  are  made  at  the  end  of  the  day,  who  usually  under¬ 
takes  all  the  necessary  arrangements,  clerical  work  and  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  who  sometimes  acts  as  substitute  for  the  home  teachers 
when  they  are  away  from  duty,  either  on  sick  leave  or  on  holiday. 
In  North  Wales  we  have  but  one  general  secretary,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  blind  of  six  counties,  employing  ten  home  teachers. 
His  office  is  as  much  as  fifty  miles  away  from  some  of  us,  so  that 
frequent  personal  consultations  are  impossible.  Some  areas  are 
fortunate  in  having  honorary  district  secretaries,  ladies  who  have 
given  much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
They  help  the  general  secretary  to  organize  the  work  of  the 
society,  their  experience  and  advice  being  often  of  very  great  value 
to  the  home  teachers  who  happen  to  live  in  their  districts. 

The  official  supervisors  of  our  work,  however,  are  the  county 
medical  officers  of  health,  who  are  very  busy  people  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  for  all  minor  details.  I  point  this  out  in  case  some  of 
you  think  that  we  take  too  much  upon  ourselves,  but  experience 
has  proved  that  in  a  rural  area,  such  as  we  have  in  North  Wales, 
it  is  essential  that  home  teachers  should  frequently  act  on  their 
own  responsibility. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  task  of  a  home  teacher  is  to  help 
the  newly  blind  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  altered  conditions. 
Whether  blindness  occurs  suddenly  by  accident  or  gradually  from 
any  other  cause,  the  shock  is  intense.  It  brings  with  it  an  over¬ 
whelming  sense  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  the  future.  It  is  a  calamity 
which  can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  who  have  not  experienced 
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it,  or  watched  a  dear  one  struggle  to  ward  it  off.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  mother  strain  for  the  last  glimpse  of  her  child’s  face,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  retain  it  in  her  memory  for  the  rest  of  her  life?  I 
came  across  this  first  in  my  own  home.  My  mother  became  totally 
blind  at  the  age  of  forty-eight.  At  first  we  feared  the  shock  would 
prove  too  much  for  her,  but  once  the  struggle  was  over  the 
calamity  was  met,  as  the  majority  do  meet  it,  with  magnificent 
courage  and  determination.  What  helped  her  most  to  overcome 
her  difficulties  was  the  unfailing  cheerfulness  and  understanding 
of  a  friend,  who  was  himself  blind,  the  Rev.  J.  Puleston  Jones, 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in  Wales.  I  have  spoken  of 
this  merely  to  illustrate  the  truth  that  the  greatest  need  of  the 
newly  blind  is  a  friend  who  can  enter  into  their  difficulties  and 
show  them  how  they  may  be  overcome.  Much  can  be  done  by  the 
home  teacher.  She  can  help  them  to1  develop  the  other  senses, 
e.g.,  hearing,  touch  and  smell,  and  to  train  their  muscular  mem¬ 
ory,  by  devising  special  exercises  to  suit  each  individual.  Time 
will  not  permit  me  to  give  you  examples  of  this,  but  I  would  point 
out  here  how  important  it  is  to  persuade  over-anxious  relatives  to 
allow  them  to  do  things  for  themselves,  even  though  they  make 
mistakes.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  they  can  hope  to  regain 
their  independence. 

Now,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  the  first  duty  of  a  home 
teacher  is  to  teach,  yet  strangely  enough  actual  teaching  forms 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  daily  work.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  majority  are  aged  and  infirm  and  therefore  cannot  stand  the 
strain  of  concentration  which  is  required  to  learn  to  read  embossed 
types.  It  is  doubly  difficult  for  those  who,  when  sighted,  were 
never  fond  of  reading.  In  my  experience  I  have  found  that  these 
people  prefer  to  listen  to  the  wireless,  or  to  master  some  handi¬ 
craft,  so  as  to  produce  articles  which  they  can  sell.  They  can 
thus  supplement  their  incomes,  and  this  in  its  turn  restores  their 
self-respect  and  gives  them  a  feeling  of  independence.  The  most 
frequently  chosen  are  knitting,  chair-seating,  light  basket  work 
and  rug-making.  Of  course  instruction  is  given  in  reading  both 
Braille  and  Moon  types,  and  in  the  use  of  the  typewriter  to  those 
who  desire  it.  For  example,  a  minister  recently  lost  his  sight. 
He  was  entirely  dependent  on  relatives  and  friends  who  used  to 
read  and  write  for  him ;  he  had  to  memorize  all  his  sermons  and 
hymns,  and  the  mental  strain  became  so  great  that  he  had  serious¬ 
ly  to  consider  giving  up  his  church.  Having  learnt  to  read  Braille 
and  to  use  the  typewriter  he  was  soon  able  to  do  most  of  his  work 
without  help.  He  was  supplied  with  embossed  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  as  many  books  as  he  required,  and  life  soon  presented 
to  him  a  very  different  aspect.  He  tells  how  one  day  he  had 
been  poring  over  those  little  Braille  dots  until  he  was  heartily  tired 
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of  them.  I  am  sure  he  would  tell  you  to-day  that  all  the  strain  of 
learning-  has  proved  to  be  well  worth  while. 

Now  here  comes  a  further  difficulty.  English  Braille  readers 
are  admirably  catered  for,  but  Welsh  readers  are  not 
so  fortunate.  Although  some  of  us  met  at  Swansea  a  few  years 
ago  to  devise  a  new  and  simpler  Welsh  Braille  code,  only  very 
few  books  so  far  have  been  embossed  in  it,  with  the  exception  of 
those  used  at  the  South  Wales  School  for  the  Blind. 

In  Wales  we  sorely  need  a  library  containing  a  great  many 
more  Welsh  books  in  Braille  and  Moon. 

Could  there  not  be  a  section  of  the  Welsh  National  Library 
at  Aberystwyth  containing  Welsh  books  in  embossed  types  from 
which  all  blind  Welsh  readers  could  be  supplied? 

Sometimes  the  home  teacher  has  to  teach  young  children  and 
to  prepare  them  for  special  schools.  It  is  regrettable  that  Welsh 
children  should  have  to  be  sent  out  of  North  Wales  for  their 
special  training.  At  present  we  have  no  option  but  to  send  them 
to  Liverpool.  The  inconvenience  and  expense  of  journeys  to 
Bridgend  or  Swansea  are  prohibitive.  These  children  cannot 
travel  alone ;  parents  or  friends  who  have  to  accompany  them 
can  come  and  go  in  a  day  to  Liverpool,  while  they  would  be 
obliged  to  spend  the  night  away  from  home  if  they  went  to  South 
Wales.  Fortunately,  there  are  always  Welsh-speaking  teachers 
at  Liverpool  who  help  them  to  learn  English  without  allowing 
them  to  forget  their  Welsh. 

When  these  young  people  complete  their  training  they  be¬ 
come  home  workers,  under  the  sole  supervision  of  the  home 
teacher,  who  has  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
workshop,  and  for  the  provision  of  equipment  and  materials  to 
start  work,  d  ime  sheets  and  accounts  are  kept,  which  the  teacher 
checks  at  the  end  of  each  month.  When  the  articles  are  finished 
the  teacher  is  expected  to  examine  them  before  they  are  sent  to 
the  depot  for  sale.  Home  workers  in  the  district  earn  anything 
between  io /-  and  £2  a  week.  This  is  supplemented  by  an  aug¬ 
mentation  grant  of  40  per  cent  of  their  earnings. 

In  addition  to  home  workers,  we  have  in  the  district  many 
pastime  workers,  ladies  who  like  to  knit  and  men  who  find 
pleasure  in  making  rugs  to  amuse  themselves,  or  to  bring  in 
much-needed  money.  At  first  this  work  proceeds  slowly,  but  with 
perseverance  progress  is  made.  There  is  great  delight  when  the 
work  has  improved  so  much  that  it  can  be  entered  for  competition 
at  the  National  Eisteddfod.  Eight  of  my  workers  are  now  busy 
making  articles  for  the  coming  Denbigh  Eisteddfod.  Several  of 
them,  including  a  deaf-blind  girl,  have  in  the  past  won  first  prizes 
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at  National  Eisteddfodau  and  this  has  proved  in  itself  an  excellent 
advertisement  for  their  work. 

It  would  be  a  great  encouragement  if  Eisteddfod  committees 
could  arrange  more  competitions  for  home  workers,  and  not  con¬ 
fine  so  many  to  those  in  institutions.  At  present,  in  North  Wales, 
the  blind  are  debarred  from  entering  for  several  such  competitions, 
as  we  have  no  institutions  here. 

We  all  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  dispose  of  articles  made  by 
the  blind.  Our  depots  become  so  overstocked  at  times  that  sales 
have  to  be  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
work  must  often  be  sold  at  a  loss  to  the  society.  May  I  here 
ask  another  question? 

Do  we  advertise  the  work  of  the  blind  sufficiently?  Could 
we  not  have  regular  insertions  in  the  local  newspapers,  and  some¬ 
times  on  cinema  screens,  advertising  the  articles,  as  is  done  by 
local  tradesmen? 

We  now  come  to  the  unemployable  blind,  who'  take  up  most  of 
the  home  teacher’s  time.  These  are  usually  elderly  people  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  later  life.  Their  great  fear  is  that  they 
may  become  dependent  on  others,  but  most  of  all  they  dread  what 
they  call  “  mynd  ar  y  plwy  ”  (“  going  on  the  parish  ”).  To  the 
older  ones  who  have  worked  hard  and  been  independent  all  their 
lives  this  seems  to  imply  failure  or  disgrace,  and  I  know  many 
who  would  rather  suffer  severe  privation  than  apply  for  public 
assistance.  State  pensions  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  most  of 
these  people,  but  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1938  has  done  much 
to  relieve  the  situation.  At  first  sight  the  working  of  the  Act 
seems  simple  enough,  but  when  it  comes  to  be  administered  we 
find  that  there  are  many  pitfalls.  For  instance,  when  application 
forms  have  been  duly  completed,  statements  checked,  and  signa¬ 
tures  witnessed  by  home  teachers  or  other  responsible  people,  it 
is  found  necessary  in  some  counties  to  send  the  public  assistance 
officer  into  the  homes  to  verify  the  statements.  This  applies  to 
all,  whether  they  have  ever  received  public  assistance  or  not. 

These  visits  are  keenly  resented  by  the  blind  people  and  their 
families,  who  feel  they  are  being  treated  as  paupers.  Indeed, 
some  have  recently  refused  to  apply  for  grant  at  all,  having  heard 
that  they  will  have  to  disclose  all  their  private  affairs  to  the 
relieving  officer.  Surely  this  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Act  which  was  passed  to  remove  from  the  blind  the  stigma  of 
pauperism. 

Would  not  the  councils  accept  the  home  teacher’s  certificate, 
countersigned  by  a  county  councillor,  magistrate,  minister,  or  doc¬ 
tor,  instead  of  the  relieving  officer’s  report,  and  so  do  away  with 
these  intrusions  upon  the  privacy  of  the  blind? 
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Another  difficulty  is  the  delay  in  the  first  payment  of  the 
grants.  When  the  case  has  been  considered,  and  the  amount  of 
grant  recommended  by  the  society’s  case  committee,  the  forms 
must  go  to  the  county  councils  for  confirmation  before  the  pay¬ 
ments  can  be  made.  Here,  perhaps  unavoidably,  they  are  some¬ 
times  held  up  for  months.  I  have  known  a  man,  who  had  no 
income  at  all,  wait  as  long  as  six  months,  and  only  receive  three 
weeks’  arrears  at  the  end  of  that  period,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  home  teacher  and  the  local  county 
councillor,  the  pension  officer  had  also  investigated  the  case  and 
had  unhesitatingly  allowed  the  full  state  pension.  I  could  give 
you  more  instances  of  similar  delay,  but  time  does  not  permit. 

The  discrepancy  in  the  rate  of  grant  allowed  by  different 
counties  is  also  a  cause  of  much  discontent.  By  far  the  most 
generous  authority  to  the  blind  in  Wales  is  Glamorgan,  which 
allows  an  income  of  22/6  a  week.  Next  comes  Cardiff,  Newport, 
Flint  and  Denbigh  with  an  allowance  of  ^'1  a  week.  Other 
counties  only  allow  15/-  a  week.  Caernarvonshire  claims  to  be  a 
little  more  elastic,  stating  the  grant  to  be  not  less  than  15/-,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  a  blind  person  living  on  one  side  of  the 
Conway  river  may  receive  only  15/-  whilst  his  more  fortunate 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  is  allowed  £1. 

Cannot  something  be  done  to  level  up  the  rate  of  these  unem¬ 
ployable  grants  through  the  Welsh  counties,  in  order  to  remove 
this  sense  of  injustice? 

A  great  proportion  of  our  unemployable  blind  are  also  invalids, 
some  of  whom  have  been  bedridden  for  years.  Before  they  be¬ 
came  blind,  and  thus  chargeable  to  the  authorities,  they  were  at 
libertv  to  choose  their  own  doctor,  but  now  they  are  faced  with 
the  unpleasant  alternative  of  calling  in  the  parish  doctor,  who  may 
be  a  stranger  to  them,  or  of  incurring  doctors’  bills  which  they 
cannot  pay.  Some  counties  in  North  Wales  have  already  over¬ 
come  this  difficulty  by  allowing  them  to  retain  the  services  of  their 
own  medical  man,  to  whom  they  are  accustomed  and  in  whom 
they  have  confidence.  It  would  be  a  great  alleviation  of  their  lot 
if  the  same  procedure  could  be  adopted  in  all  the  other  counties. 

Another  great  need  in  North  Wales  is  a  convalescent 
home,  with  Welsh-speaking  staff,  where  some  of  our  sick  blind 
who  are  recovering  from  operations  or  illness  could  be  sent  to 
recuperate. 

Home  teachers,  with  the  sanction  of  their  committees,  can 
further  help  the  necessitous  blind  by  providing  a  few  extra  com¬ 
forts  to  make  them  happy.  I  may  also  mention  books,  wireless, 
Braille  watches,  and  games.  Social  gatherings,  concerts,  and 
other  entertainments  can  be  arranged,  though  the  difficulty  of 
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doing  so,  in  a  rural  area,  is  far  greater  than  in  a  town,  owing  to 
the  long  distances  to  be  traversed  to  any  central  meeting  place. 

Other  sources  of  income  are  the  pensions  granted  by  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Clothworkers  and  Gardeners’  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  the  home  teacher  acting  as  almoner  in  most  cases. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  of  bearing  witness  to  the  untiring 
generosity  of  these  trusts?  In  South  Caernarvonshire  alone  the 
sum  of  ^450  to  ^500  is  granted  annually  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
comes  of  the  necessitous  blind.  In  the  whole  period  which  I  have 
worked  in  the  district,  I  cannot  recall  one  appeal  to  them  that  has 
been  made  in  vain.  Not  only  has  Gardeners’  Trust  given  us  pen¬ 
sions,  they  have  also  generously  provided  typewriters,  Braille 
machines  and  other  amenities  too  expensive  to  be  purchased  by 
individuals. 

Of  all  the  aids  hitherto  devised  for  the  solace  of  the  blind, 
none,  in  a  rural  area,  has  given  so  much  interest  and  pleasure  as 
the  introduction  of  wireless.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
'  British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  Committee  for  supplying  each 
of  our  registered  blind  with  a  private  set.  However,  two  years 
before  this  fund  was  organized  we  had  in  South  Caernarvonshire 
fifteen  portable  wireless  sets  in  circulation  amongst  the  blind. 
Some  were  presented  by  friends,  whilst  for  the  others,  our  grati¬ 
tude  was  due  to  the  residents  of  Pwllheli,  who  also  contributed  to¬ 
wards  the  upkeep  and  repairs  by  supporting  dramas,  concerts, 
and  other  entertainments,  which  realized  over  ^'300.  By  1931  the 
British  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  had  been  formed,  and  our 
fund  was  merged  in  theirs.  As  a  result  of  this  North  Wales  was 
the  first  area  in  the  kingdom  to  be  fully  supplied  with  individual 
sets. 

I  recollect  an  amusing  incident  in  this  connection.  In  the  early 
days  of  wireless,  before  Welsh  programmes  were  ever  broadcast, 
an  old  man,  living  high  up  on  a  mountain  slope  in  Lleyn,  used  to 
complain  that  he  was  so  far  from  the  village  that  nobody  ever 
went  to  see  him.  He  was  supplied  with  one  of  these  portable  sets. 
The  next  time  I  went  there  he  beamed  at  me  and  said  :  “  I  have 
too  much  company  now,  people  come  here  and  talk  to  me  when 
I  want  to  listen  to  this  box  singing.”  Sitting  with  him  was  a 
farmer  from  the  neighbourhood,  who  asked  me  if  I  could  get  a 
similar  box  for  him.  When  I  told  him  that  it  would  cost  ^25, 
to  my  great  surprise,  he  answered  :  “  It  would  be  well  worth  that 
to  me  up  on  this  mountain.”  So  it  was  arranged  that  I  should 
order  a  set  for  him  at  once,  lust  as  I  was  leaving  he  called  me 
back  and  said  :  “  Tell  those  London  folk  to  be  sure  to  send  me  a 
Welsh  box,  not  an  English  one  like  this.” 

Now  we  come  to  the  deaf-blind,  who,  as  you  know,  offer 
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one  of  our  most  difficult  problems.  Scant  provision  is  made  for 
the  welfare  of  the  deaf  after  the  age  of  16- — they  therefore  turn 
for  help  to  the  home  teacher. 

Miss  Freda  Le  Pla,  the  writer,  herself  deaf  and  blind,  tells 
us  that  their  chief  characteristic  is  depression.  T  his  is  caused  by 
the  silence  and  darkness  in  which  they  exist,  and  these  in  turn 
create  a  feeling  of  remoteness  because  there  is  so  little  to  link 
them  with  the  outer  world.  Their  greatest  need  is  a  friend  who 
will  make  the  necessary  effort  to  Pfet  into  communication  with 
them.  They  can  be  taught  to  use  the  manual  alphabet,  to  read 
embossed  types  and  to  practise  handicrafts.  One  totally  blind  and 
deaf  young  woman  in  my  district  learnt  to  knit  so  well  that  she 
was  able  to  support  herself  for  many  years,  and  on  more  than  one 
occasion  won  the  first  prize  at  the  National  Eisteddfod. 

At  a  recent  conference,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing  kindly  offered 
to  examine  any  of  our  deaf-blind  at  their  research  clinic  at 
Manchester  University.  We  took  this  young  woman  there  for 
consultation,  but  unfortunately  nothing  could  be  done  to  improve 
her  hearing.  She  was,  however,  satisfied  that  she  had  received 
the  best  possible  advice,  and  in  spite  of  her  disabilities  she  is  one 
of  the  happiest  and  most  cheerful  women  I  know. 

I  might  mention  also  the  case  of  a  deaf-blind  young  man,  who, 
up  to  the  age  of  16,  attended  a  school  for  the  deaf.  He  was  then 
sent  to  a  training  centre  for  the  blind,  and  is  now  earning  an 
average  of  £8  a  month  as  a  shoe  repairer.  He,  too,  is  a  first 
prize  winner  at  the  National  Eisteddfod.  His  success  proved 
such  a  good  advertisement  for  his  firm  that  his  employer  has 
strongly  urged  him  to  compete  again  this  year. 

Still  more  unfortunate  are  those  who  are  dumb,  as  well  as 
deaf  and  blind.  When  I  first  became  a  home  teacher  (many 
years  ago),  I  found  two  women  over  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  hear,  see,  nor  speak.  Being  young  at  the  time, 
and  fired  by  the  stirring  example  of  Helen  Keller  and  Miss 
Sullivan,  I  tried  to  teach  one  of  them  the  manual  alphabet,  but 
I  was  soon  disillusioned  and  found  that  if  I  were  to  be  of  real 
use  to  her  1  must  learn  to  communicate  with  her  by  means  of 
her  own  sign  language  to  which  she  was  accustomed,  and  which 
only  she  and  her  mother  understood.  In  time  we  became  great 
friends  and  had  much  fun  trying  to  talk  to  one  another.  About 
the  only  thing  that  I  ever  managed  to  teach  her  was  to  knit,  but 
she  was  so  proud  of  the  articles  she  made  that  she  would  never 
part  with  any  of  them,  and  they  are  still  treasured  by  her  to  this 
day. 

I  think  we  have,  ,at  last,  covered  most  of  the  types  of 
registered  blind.  We  now  come  to  the  partially  blind,  or  rather 
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partially  sighted.  Although  much  is  being  done  to  improve 
defective  vision,  the  problem  of  dealing  with  the  partially  sighted 
presents  certain  aspects  which  cause  considerable  anxiety  and  call 
for  serious  consideration.  To  mention  but  one  instance  :  partially- 
sighted  children  who  have  been  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind 
up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  are  sometimes  decertified  when  they 
leave,  and  are  thus  forced  to  struggle  for  existence  against  rivals 
of  normal  vision  in  a  sighted  world  for  which  they  have  not  been 
prepared.  Does  it  not  seem  unjust  that  they  should  be  certified 
as  blind  in  their  early  years  for  educational  purposes,  but  as 
sighted  later  on  for  industrial  purposes?  Does  this  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  certification  not  impose  too  great  a  handicap  on  some 
of  these  young'  people,  trained  at  schools  for  the  blind,  and  later 
deprived  of  all  the  benefits  of  blind  welfare?  A  case  in  point 
came  to  my  notice  lately.  I  was  called  to  the  Penrhos  aerodrome 
to  see  a  lad,  who,  because  of  defective  eyesight,  had  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  as  kitchen  boy  at  the  canteen.  I  found  that  his  home 
was  in  Liverpool,  and  that  he  had  attended  the  Wavertree  School 
for  the  Blind.  On  leaving  at  the  age  of  16  he  was  decertified. 
For  many  months  he  had  failed  to  find  work  because,  when  it 
was  known  that  he  had  been  to  a  special  school  for  the  blind,  the 
the  employer  invariably  gave  preference  to  an  applicant  whose 
sight  was  normal.  Finally,  he  had  drifted  to  Penrhos,  and  once 
more  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  thrown  upon  the  world.  I 
arranged  for  him  to  be  examined  by  our  ophthalmic  surgeon,  who 
unhesitatingly  certified  him  as  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Act.  He  was  thus  eligible  for  special  training,  and  I  believe  he 
is  doing  well.  Could  there  not  be  a  uniform  system  of  certification 
throughout  the  country  so  that  such  cases  of  hardship  might  be 
prevented  ? 

Other  duties  besides  those  already  mentioned  fall  to  the  lot 
of  Home  Teachers.  They  investigate  all  new  cases  brought  to 
their  notice  and  report  upon  them  to  the  county  medical  officers 
and  the  society.  They  help  to  organize  sales,  flag  days  and  garden 
fetes.  This  consumes  much  of  their  time  and  energy,  whilst  the 
regular  work  has  to  be  neglected,  and  they  have  to  work 
doubly  hard  afterwards  to  get  through  the  arrears.  This 
also  happens  when  the  teachers  are  convalescing  from  an  illness, 
or  are  away  on  holiday,  the  benefit  of  which  is  often  nullified  by 
the  accumulation  of  work  which  has  to  be  attended  to  on  their 
return. 

Clerical  work,  as  we  all  know,  is  ever  increasing.  Statistics, 
returns,  reports,  payment  of  grants  and  pensions  involve 
a  great  amount  of  book-keeping.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  it  has 
been  fully  realized  by  the  authorities  how  greatly  the  working 
of  the  1938  Act  has  added  to  the  duties  of  home  teachers. 
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The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  have  lately  given  this 
matter  their  serious  consideration.  As  a  result  of  enquiries 
addressed  to  employing  agencies  throughout  the  country  they 
have  produced  a  report  on  “  The  Status  and  Emoluments  of  Home 
Teachers.'’  I  will  not  weary  you  with  their  findings  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  I  have  copies  here  of  the  report  for  anyone  who 
is  interested.  Should  the  recommendations  be  adopted  it  would 
prove  a  great  incentive  to  more  people  of  the  right  type  and 
education  to  take  up  home  teaching  as  a  career. 


Miss  Owen  then  surveyed  the  preventive  work  now  being  done 
in  North  Wales,  ending  with  the  pertinent  question  :  Could  not 
eye  clinics  be  established  all  over  Wales,  with  paid  ophthalmic 
surgeons  and  opticians,  where  people  suffering  from  defective 
vision  and  eye  troubles  might  obtain  skilled  treatment,  without 
having  to  depend,  as  they  do  now,  upon  the  goodwill  of  a  few  kind 
ophthalmic  surgeons? 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

The  Evacuation  Problem. — The  information  I  have  received  re 
evacuation  is  conflicting  and  unofficial.  Would  members  who 
have  been  directly  engaged  in  the  task  of  evacuation  and  the  care 
of  blind  people  evacuated  give  me  some  information  for  next 
month’s  Teacher  of  the  Blind ?  Some  lessons  must  needs  have 
been  learned  during  the  experiment,  and  there  must  have  been 
many  experiences,  both  grave  and  gay,  which  would  make  inter¬ 
esting  reading. 

The  junior  section  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  is 
now  carrying  on  at  Bemersyde,  the  estate  presented  to  the  late 
Earl  Haig  after  the  World  War;  the  muster  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  senior  school  may  open  in  a  week  or  two  at  Craigmillar,  as 
the  shelter  is  ready,  though  not  yet  approved.  The  music  school 
and  higher  education  department  are  functioning  with  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  over  18,  and  the  printing  department  and  workshops 
are  maintaining  more  or  less  normal  service. 

Scottish  University  Preliminary  Examination  Passes. — The 
following  pupils  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  completed 
their  entrance  groups  by  passing  in  the  following  subjects :  R. 
Ayres,  French;  J.  McMorran,  French  and  higher  mathematics; 
W.  Mitchell,  French,  higher  mathemeatics  and  lower  Latin. 
The  first  two  intend  to  study  for  the  Mus.  Bach,  degree  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  Mitchell  hopes  to  qualify  as  a  masseur  at  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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“  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  NEW  DISCIPLINE/’ 

47  Littlefield  Road, 

Edgware,  Middlesex, 

14 th  October,  1939. 

Dear  Editor, 

May  I  be  allowed  to  include  my  name  with  those  who  have 
read  with  pleasure  and  interest  “  The  New  Discipline  ”  series 
published  in  our  magazine?  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Miller  and  his 
colleagues  have  many  supporters  among-  the  young  folk  and  older 
members  of  our  community  who  will  watch  with  interest  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  new  discipline  movement. 

I  do  not  know  how  far  back  one  has  to  go  to  reach  the  period 
of  the  old  regime,  but  as  long  ago  as  1909,  to  my  definite  know¬ 
ledge,  there  were  teachers  working  valiantly  to  obtain  all-round 
improvement  for  the  pupils  under  their  charge.  Indeed,  the 
school  at  which  I  spent  three  years,  till  I  reached  the  age  of  16, 
provided  educational  facilities  which  are  to-day  regarded  as  inno¬ 
vations  in  many  of  our  sighted  elementary  schools.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  big  test  of  any  system  of  education  is  how  it  succeeds 
in  fitting  the  pupils  into  the  industrial  scheme  of  things,  and  in 
this  respect  the  old  regime  failed,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  was  no  practical  co-ordination  between  the  various  welfare 
services  for  the  blind.  At  our  school  boys  found  themselves  at  the 
age  of  16  in  one  of  two  groups — the  first  consisted  of  boys  con¬ 
sidered  suitable  for  technical  training,  while  in  the  second  were 
boys  designed  for  higher  employment.  The  backward  pupil  sel¬ 
dom  obtained  a  place  in  the  workshop,  these  places  being  reserved 
for  the  most  promising-  workmen,  and  so,  as  far  as  London  went, 
he  was  accounted  a  fortunate  fellow  who  secured  recognition  in 
this  way.  The  pupils  trained  for  higher  employment  were  in  no 
better  case  than  those  trained  for  workshop  practice,  for  it  was  a 
mere  handful  who  were  successful  in  obtaining  regular,  higher 
employment.  In  after  years  pupils  often  met  each  other  on  the 
common  footing  of  the  public  highway  as  street  workers.  To-day, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  valiant  company  of  pioneers  (blind  and 
seeing)  the  many  are  catered  for,  inasmuch  as  their  economic 
security  is  assured. 

To-day,  thanks  to  the  initiative,  manliness  and  vision  of  those 
pioneers  our  workshops  are  not  places  of  gloom,  and,  in  my  view, 
offer  one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  a  young  man  or  woman  to 
live  a  normal  life,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  some  of  our  workshops 
are  more  than  equal  tO'  their  counterparts  in  the  sighted  world, 
both  in  facilities  for  happy  working  and  in  the  general  deportment 
of  the  workers.  If  the  sponsors  of  the  new  discipline  succeed  in 
training  a  proportion  of  their  pupils  for  commerce,  and  in  making 
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such  an  avenue  of  employment  accessible  to  suitable  blind  people, 
then  they  will  have  succeeded  where  we  failed.  If  the  sponsors  of 
the  new  discipline  can  further  the  co-ordination  of  blind  welfare 
services  they  will  stand  a  chance  of  seeing  their  pupils  placed,  and 
justify  their  existence.  If,  however,  the  majority  of  pupils  are 
allowed  to  remain  at  home  in  a  make-believe  attempt  to  live  a 
normal  life,  then  the  movement  has  utterly  failed.  We  shall  find 
history  repeating  itself,  and  the  terms  morale,  manliness  and 
initiative  will  lose  all  significance. 

Frederick  Burville. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC  PUBLICATIONS. 

Church. 

Blake,  L. — And  now  another  Day  is  Gone  (Anthem)  (531). 
Crotch — How  Dear  are  Thy  Counsels,  bar  by  bar  (16481),  3d. 
Elvey — Arise,  Shine,  for  Thy  Light  is  Come  (Christmas),  V.S. 
(16480),  4d. 

Goss — Praise  the  Lord,  O  My  Soul,  bar  by  bar  (16488),  1/-. 
Thiman,  E.  H. — Sing  Alleluia  Forth  (Anthem)  (532). 

Organ. 

Arne — Toccata  in  C  major  (16491),  3d. 

Coleman,  H. — Ten  Hymn  Tune  Voluntaries:  — 

Book  1  (533). 

Book  2  (534). 

Davies,  Walford — A  Memorial  Melody  in  C  (16411),  4d. 

Handel — Fifth  Organ  Concerto  in  G  minor  (from  the  2nd  Set)  (Arr. 
by  H.  G.  Ley)  (16263),  yd. 

Harris,  W.  H. — Finale,  from  Sonata  in  A  minor  (16271),  3d. 

1st  Movement  (Moderato  con  moto),  from  Sonata  in  A  minor 
(16372),  7<U 

2nd  Movement  (Adageo  expressivo),  from  Sonata  in  A  minor 
(I&373).  5d- 

Harwood,  Basil — Interlude  in  D  (16365),  4d. 

Andante  Tranquillo  in  E  flat  (on  the  hymn  tune  “  Bedford) 
(16566),  4d. 

Hopkins,  E.  J. — Three  Short  Pieces  (intended  as  Introductory 
Voluntaries) :  — 

Set  1  (16497),  7<L 
Set  2  (16503),  yd. 

Set  3  (16504),  7d. 

Hunt,  J.  Eric — Alla  Minuet  and  Alla  Marcia  (16353),  5^. 

Jongen — Choral,  Op.  37,  No.  4  (16264), 
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Karg-Elert — Trois  Impressions,  Op.  72  : — 

1 —  Harmonies  du  Soir  (16494),  56. 

2 —  Clair  de  Lune  (16495),  4^- 

3 —  La  Nuit  (16496),  5(1. 

Seven  Choral  Improvisations,  selected  from  Op.  65  (535). 

Six  Choral  Studies,  selected  from  Op.  78  (536). 

Mailing-,  Otto — Paulus,  Op.  78,  Book  2  (537). 

Mendelssohn — War  March  of  the  Priests  (16269),  4<T 

Murray,  Dom  Gregory  Short  Interludes  for  Liturgical  use  : — 
1st  Book  (16354),  I/'- 
2nd  Book  (16355),  I/-- 

Phillips,  Gordon — Suite  in  F  minor  (16409),  1/-. 

Fugue  in  F  minor  (16424),  46. 

Quef,  C. — Noel  Parisien,  Op.  26,  No.  4  (538). 

Reger,  Max — Pastorale  in  F,  Op.  59,  No.  2  (16414),  4d. 

Saint-Saens — Prelude  and  Fugue  in  C,  Op.  109  (16265),  yd. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  No.  1  in  D  minor,  Op.  109  (16402),  5d. 

Wolstenholme,  W. — Minuet  and  Trio  in  B  flat  (16492),  4d. 

Vierne — Toccata  No.  6  of  2nd  Suite  (16262),  7d. 

Feux  Follet,  No.  4  of  2nd  Suite  (16357), 

Piano . 

Ancliffe,  Charles — ’Nights  of  Gladness,  Valse  (16274),  4d. 

Arndt,  F. — Nola  (539). 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy  and  Royal  College  of 
Music  1940  Examinations  : — 

Preliminary  (16623),  1/-. 

Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (16020),  if-. 

Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  (16021),  1/6. 
Grade  3  (Transitional),  Lists  A.  B.  C  (16022),  1/6. 
Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  A,  C  (i6ic6),  1/6. 

Grade  5  (Higher),  List  C  (16107),  1/-. 

Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  B  (16108),  1/6. 

Bach — The  Art  of  Fugue  (Edited  by  D.  F.  Tovey) :  — 

No.  1 — Fugue  I  (16427),  56. 

No.  2 — Fugue  II  (16428),  5d. 

No.  3 — -Simple  Chromatic  Fugue  III  (16429),  3d. 

No.  4 — Fugue  IV  (16430),  yd. 

No.  5 — Stretto  Fugue  in  Contrary  Motion  V  (16498),  3d. 
No.  6 — Fugue  by  Diminution  and  Inversion  VI  (16499), 
7d. 

No.  7— Fugue  by  Augmentation,  Diminution  and  In¬ 
version  VII  (16500),  yd. 

No.  8 — Triple  Fugue  VIII  (16501),  9d. 
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Bantock,  G. — Three  Very  Easy  Pieces  : — 

Mother  Goose  (16558),  4c!. 

Babes  in  the  Wood  (16559),  4C^- 
Hide  and  Seek  (16560),  4d. 

Beethoven — Variations  in  G  on  an  Original  Theme  (Ed.  by  Pauer) 
(16563),  1/-. 

Blake,  C.  D. — Grand  March  (16580),  6d. 

Boccherini — Celebrated  Minuet  (Ed.  by  Pauer)  (16581),  6d. 

Brahms — Intermezzo,  Op.  117:  — 

No.  1  in  E  flat  (16279),  46. 

No.  2  in  B  flat  minor  (16282),  46. 

No.  3  in  C  minor  (16283),  3d. 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Paganini,  Op.  35,  Book  2  (540). 

Coates,  Henry  (Arr.  by) — Suite  Francaise  (six  pieces  of  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries)  (16412),  gd. 

Chopin — March  Funebre,  Op.  35  (Klindworth-Scharwenka) 
(16602),  6d. 

Czerny — School  of  Velocity,  Op.  299:  — 

Books  1  and  2  (16267),  paper  covers,  3/-. 

Books  3  and  4  (16268),  paper  covers,  3/8. 

The  Art  of  Finger-Dexterity,  Op.  740:  — 

Book  1,  Nos.  1 — 8  (16569),  2/-. 

Book  2,  Nos.  9 — 16  (16570),  2/-. 

Book  3,  Nos.  17—24  (16571),  2/-. 

Book  4,  Nos.  25—32  (16572),  2/-. 

Book  5,  Nos.  33—41  16573),  2/-. 

Book  6,  Nos.  42 — 50  (16574),  2/"- 

Dvorak — Humoreske  in  G  flat,  Op.  101,  No.  7  (16266),  46. 
Humoreskes,  Op.  101  : 

No.  2  in  B  flat  (541). 

No.  3  in  A  flat  (542). 

No.  5  in  A  minor  (543). 

No.  8  in  B  flat  minor  (544). 

Farjeon,  H. — Musical  Catchwords  (13  Easy  Pieces)  (545). 

Fisher,  L. — The  Robin’s  Return  (16577),  6d. 

French,  W.  P. — Phil  the  Flutcr’s  Ball  (Transcription  by  Billy 
Mayerl)  (16362),  4d. 

Ganne,  Louis — Marche  Lorraine  (16366),  46. 

German,  Edward — Graceful  Dance  (16490),  46. 

Bourree  in  G  (16506),  46. 

Minuet  in  G  (16505),  4d. 

Valse  in  A  flat  (16493),  3d. 
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Grieg — On  the  Mountains  (No.  i  of  “  Sketches  of  Norwegian 
Life,”  Op.  19)  (16272),  46. 

On  the  Carnival  (No.  3  of  “  Sketches  of  Norwegian  Life,” 
Op.  19)  (16273),  5d. 

Haydn — Gipsy  Rondo  (Ed.  by  Pauer)  (16582),  6d. 

Heller — 32  Preludes,  Op.  119  (16426),  2/10. 

Kullak — School  of  Octaves,  Op.  48  : — 

Part  1 — Preparatory  School  (16482),  3/2. 

Part  2 — Seven  Original  Studies  (16483),  2/10. 

Liszt — Valse  Impromptu  (16275),  5<T 

Chapelle  de  Guillaume  Tell  (Swiss  Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  1) 

(546)- 

11  Penseroso  (Italian  Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  2)  (547). 

Sonetto  No.  47  del  Petrarca  (Italian  Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No. 

4)  (548). 

Sonetto  No.  104  del  Petrarca  (Italian  Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No. 

5)  (549)- 

Angelus  (3rd  Year  of  Pilgrimage,  No.  1)  (550). 

Luigini,  A. — Ballet  Egyptien  (16367),  1  /-. 

Martin,  D. — Four  Easy  Little  Pieces  (16368),  46. 

Mendelssohn — Prelude  No.  2  in  B  minor,  Op.  104  (16280),  46. 
Prelude  No.  3  in  D,  Op.  104  (16281),  4d. 

Scherzo  a  Capriccio  in  F  sharp  minor  (16410),  gd. 

Spring  Song,  Op.  62,  No.  6  (Ed.  by  Franklin  Taylor)  (16603), 
6d. 

Wedding  March,  Op.  61  (Ed.  by  Pauer)  (16578),  6d. 
Meyerbeer — Coronation  March  (Ed.  by  Pauer)  (16575),  6d. 
Moscheles — Studies,  Op.  70,  Nos.  23 — 24  (16422),  1 /-. 

Nevin,  E. — Narcissus  (16576),  6d. 

Nicholls,  Heller  (Arr.  by) — Twelve  Favourite  Melodies  from  Opera 
(16561),  1/6. 

Paderewski — Melodie  in  B,  Op.  8,  No.  3  (16489),  4d. 

Palmgren,  S. — En  Route  (Concert  Study)  (16564),  6d. 

Richardson,  Alan — The  Dreaming  Spires  (16419),  56. 

Moment  Musical  in  G  sharp  minor  (16423),  5d. 

Rubinstein — Melody  in  F  (Ed.  by  Laubach)  (16583),  6d. 

Scott,  R. — The  Toy  Trumpet  (16358),  4d. 

Schumann — Romance  in  F  Sharp,  Op.  28,  No.  2  (16502),  4d. 

Tschaikowsky — Chanson  Triste  (16600),  6d. 

Chant  sans  paroles  (Ed.  by  Thumer)  (16601),  6d. 

Valse  des  Fleurs  (“  Casse-Noisette  ”)  (Arr.  by  Esipoff) 
(^579),  1/-. 

Turina — “  L’Eternelle  Carmen  ”  and  “  Don  Juan  ”  (551). 
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Piano  Studies. 

Cramer — 50  Studies  (Ed.  by  Hans  von  Bulow)  : — 

Book  1  (16284),  4/8. 

Book  2  (16401),  5/4. 

Heller — 24  Preludes,  Op.  81  (16413),  3/4. 

Moscheles — Studies,  Op.  70:  — 

Nos.  13 — 17  (16420),  1/4. 

Nos.  18 — 22  (16421),  1/4. 

Songs. 

Besly,  M. — Someone,  F  :  C-G1  (16287),  4d. 

Buck,  Vera — Serenity,  E  minor:  E-E1  (16377),  4d- 

Bury,  Winifred — Sweet  Nightingale,  E  flat:  E-E1  (16374),  4d- 

Cadman,  C.  W. — From  the  Land  of  the  Skv-blue  Water  (552). 

Diack,  J.  Michael  (Arr.  by) — Sweet  Kitty  Denovan,  E  flat  : 
BrE1  (16370),  4d. 

Hughes,  Herbert  (Arr.  by) — Little  Boats  (553). 

Ireland,  J. — An  Aside,  B  flat  :  Bj-E1  (16364),  46. 

Leslie-Smith,  K. — San  Diego  Betty,  D  minor:  Aj-F1  (16286),  46. 
Loewe,  C. — Edward  (554). 

Murray,  Alan — A  Breath  of  Home,  A  flat:  E-F1  (16371),  46. 
Rose,  P.  de — I  heard  a  Forest  Praying,  C:  C-E1  flat  (16350),  46. 
Russell,  K. — Gipsy  River,  D  flat:  Gx  sharp-D1  (16352),  46. 

Schubert — Aufenthalt  (Resting  Place),  C  sharp  minor:  G,-El 
(16365),  5d. 

Der  Einsame  (Content),  G:  D-F1  natural  (16425),  56. 

Shaw,  Martin — Over  the  Sea  with  a  Soldier,  G  :  E-E1  (16351),  46. 

Summer,  E  minor  :  D-G1  (16369),  4'd. 

Stanford — A  Song  of  Freedom  (Bible  Songs  No.  1),  C:  C-D1 
(l6556),  4d- 

Strauss,  R. — Hochzeitlich  Lied  (Nuptial  Song)  (555). 

Verdi — Ah  !  fors  &  lui  che  l’anima  (Soprano  Recit.  and  Air  from 
“  La  Traviata  ”)  (556). 

Credo  (Baritone  Recit.  and  Air  from  “  Otello  ”)  (557). 

White,  M.  V. — Did  one  but  Know,  D  :  D-D1  (16562),  4a. 
Five-Part  Song. 

Morley,  T. — My  Bonny  Lass  She  Smileth  (S.A.A.T.B.)  (16356), 
7d-  - 

School  Songs. 

Schubert — Peace  (Pax  Vobiscum)  (Unison)  (16289),  4d- 
Shaw,  Geoffrey — There  is  a  Spirit  Singing  (Massed  Voices  in 
Unison)  (16288),  4d. 
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Unison  Songs. 

Ireland,  J. — The  Ferry  (16568),  46. 

Child’s  Song-  (16557),  46. 

Purcell — The  Passing  of  the  Moon  (16567),  46. 

Sweeting,  E.  T.  (Arr.  by) — The  Bonny  Blue  Handkercher  (16555), 

4d. 

Theory. 

Kitson,  C.  H. — Studies  in  Fugue  (S.E.B.)  (16216),  Paper  Covers, 

4  IS. 

Macpherson,  Stewart — 350  Exercises  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint 
and  Modulation  (S.E.B.)  (16406),  5/-. 

McSpadden,  J.  Walker — Stories  from  Wagner,  3  Vols.  (558-560). 

Violin  and  Piano. 

Beriot,  Ch.  de — Scene  de  Ballet:  — 

Violin  Part  (561). 

Piano  Part  (562). 

Vocal. 

Somervell,  Arthur — The  Rapid  Sight  Reader:  — 

Vol.  1 — 148  Exercises  in  all  Major  and  Minor  Keys 
(16405),  1/-. 

Vol.  2 — Easy  Approach  of  New  Rhythms  to  be  used 
concurrently  with  Vol.  1  (16408),  iid. 

Vol.  3 — 110  Exercises  in  the  Bass  Clef,  specially  written 
for  boys  whose  voices  have  changed  (16407),  nd. 


A  New  Catalogue  of  Braille  Music  will  be  issued  in  letterpress 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on  October  28th.  The 
prices  in  this  catalogue  are  based  on  the  revised  schedule  and 
will  come  into  force,  in  respect  of  all  Braille  music  published  by 
the  National  Institute,  on  November  1st,  1939. 


SHORTHAND-TYPING  WANTED. 

Certificated  Blind  Shorthand-Typist,  with  wide  experience, 
requires  work  to  do  at  home.  Fuller  particulars  on  application 
to  Miss  Olga  Roper,  37  Carless  Avenue,  Harborne,  Birming¬ 
ham  17. 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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[Paper  given  by  J.  Challinor,  D.P.A.,  Secretary,  Northern 

Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  at  the  Home  Teachers’ 

Conference  held  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Leeds,  on 

Thursday,  16th  November,  1939.] 

THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE  IN  WAR-TIME. 

The  hallmark  of  efficiency  of  a  service  may  be  seen  in  its 
capacity  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances  and  its  power  to  maintain 
its  effectiveness  in  any  emergency  which  may  arise. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  emergency  has 
placed  the  blind  welfare  service  (and  indeed  all  the  social  services) 
face  to  face  with  a  set  of  conditions  unlike  anything  in  previous 
experience  and  has  presented  many  difficulties  and  new  problems 
for  solution.  This  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  whole  service, 
and  on  how  it  is  met  depends  the  effectiveness  of  future  work. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  backbone  of  the  blind  welfare  ser¬ 
vices  must  be  found  in  an  efficient  home  teaching  service,  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  this  statement  being  contradicted.  But 
this  establishes  a  tremendous  responsibility.  To  be  a  backbone 
entails  not  only  the  giving  of  support,  but  also  the  protection  of 
vital  nerve  cords,  and,  as  you  know,  an  injury  to  the  backbone 
may  result  at  least  in  some  degree  of  paralysis.  A  completely 
“  healthy  ”  condition  of  this  vital  service  must  therefore  be 
maintained. 

The  war  in  which  we  now  find  our  country  involved  has  com¬ 
pletely  upset  the  lives  of  all  of  us  and  given  us  a  new  conception 
of  duty  and  service;  and,  while  to  some  fall  more  dangerous  and 
exciting  tasks,  to  many  it  amounts  to  making  the  best  of  difficult 
conditions  and  rising  to  overcome  all  sorts  of  obstacles. 

Because  of  the  evacuation  of  blind  persons  the  blind  welfare 
world  was  very  quickly  involved  in  the  general  upheaval,  and 
only  now  is  it  becoming  possible  to  take  stock  of  the  position 
created.  The  response  to  the  offer  of  evacuation  must  have  been 
a  tremendous  disappointment  to  the  authorities,  and  many  factors 
have  contributed  to  this.  But  make  no  mistake  !  The  problems 
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presented  even  by  the  small  proportion  of  blind  persons  evacuated 
are  many  and  difficult,  and  we  can  imagine  how  popular  evacua¬ 
tion  might  suddenly  become  in  the  event  of  frequent  and  successful 
air  raids.  Therefore  it  is  essential  that  the  service  should  do  all 
it  can  to  assist  in  solving  present  difficulties,  and  then  see  that  its 
part  in  any  new  measure  of  evacuation  helps  to  make  that  measure 
effective. 

It  is  realized  that  probably  the  first  necessity  towards  making- 
evacuation  effective  is  a  scheme  that  will  assure  the  blind  of 
reasonable  safety  and  comfort  in  the  reception  area,  that  their 
interests  at  home  will  be  safeguarded  and  that  their  dependents 
will  still  be  provided  for.  It  is  readily  admitted  that  this  is  not 
your  concern,  as  only  the  local  authorities  can  accomplish  it,  but, 
granted  the  putting  into  operation  of  such  a  scheme,  home  teach¬ 
ers  could  do  much  by  lucid  explanation  and  friendly  advice  to  see 
that  a  greater  number  left  the  evacuation  areas. 

A  fairly  wide  knowledge  of  conditions  in  the  reception  areas 
in  the  north  region  and  adjoining  counties  indicates  that  most 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  are  due  to  factors  which,  given 
goodwill,  could  satisfactorily  be  dealt  with.  The  financial  factor 
it  is  true  can  only  be  dealt  with  when  the  local  authorities  respon¬ 
sible  take  the  necessary  decisions,  but  agencies  for  the  blind  can 
see  to  it  that  full  information  is  available,  and  some  effort  to  urge 
an  early  decision  might  not  be  misplaced. 

There  are,  however,  other  factors  which  can  more  definitely  be 
influenced  by  you.  If  the  blind  are  to  settle  in  their  new  areas 
they  must,  as  quickly  as  possible,  be  enabled  to  live  in  something 
approaching-  a  normal  manner  and  this  does  largely  depend  on 
the  home  teacher.  It  is  true  there  are  many  difficulties — people 
used  to  living  in  little  houses  do  not  always  take  kindly  to  com¬ 
munal  life  or  even  to  large  rooms,  and  in  some  cases  billeting 
arrangements  are  such  that  this  adjustment  must  be  made.  Your 
training  and  experience  should  enable  you  to  deal  with  this  and 
kindred  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  appropriate  for  an  administrative 
officer  to  suggest  detail  and  method.  One  has  been  impressed  by 
the  failure  to  realize  that,  under  whatever  conditions  a  person 
must  live,  some  degree  of  privacy  is  essential.  In  some  methods 
of  billeting  this  is  not  catered  for,  and  it  is  not  only  irksome 
regulations  which  are  responsible  for  its  lack.  The  worst  in¬ 
stance  of  this  defect  is  a  hostel  where  evacuees  are  not  allowed 
in  their  bedrooms  after  rising  in  the  morning  until  going  to  bed 
at  night,  although  only  one  room  is  available  for  all  purposes 
during  the  day.  This,  you  will  appreciate,  involves  the  whole 
party  being  thrown  together  perpetually  unless  the  weather  is 
fine  enough  for  them  to  go  out,  and  as  the  winter  comes  on  the 
position  is  bound  to  become  more  difficult.  This  is  cited  as  a 
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case  where  privacy  is  prevented  by  an  irksome  regulation,  but 
there  are  also  cases  where  the  same  effect  is  achieved  by  lack  of 
provision  of  accommodation.  No  one  knows  better  than  the  home 
teacher  how  often,  even  in  normal  times,  difficulties  can  be 
smoothed  out  by  a  little  talk  absolutely  in  private,  and  this  is  a 
need  which  simply  must  be  catered  for  if  the  blind  people  are  to 
settle  down  in  comfort. 

Several  parties  of  evacuees  have  been  billeted  in  private 
houses,  and  while  this  may  be  desirable  in  many  ways  the  home 
teacher  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  adequate  entertain¬ 
ment  and  social  intercourse  is  necessary.  It  is  essential,  too, 
that  such  evacuees,  who  may  possibly  be  separated  from  other 
members  of  the  party,  should  have  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
sulting  the  responsible  home  teacher,  and  in  this  way  settling  any 
little  difficulties. 

Have  home  teachers  in  charge  of  parties  of  blind  evacuees 
ensured  that  every  member  will  have  sufficient  warm  clothing  for 
the  coming  winter  months?  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
majority  of  such  persons  are  old  and  unaccustomed  to  living  for 
any  length  of  time  either  in  the  country  or  by  the  sea,  and  that 
they  may  have  to1  suffer  undue  hardship  unless  they  are  provided 
for  in  this  respect. 

There  is  little  point  in  discussing  here  the  varying  amounts  of 
financial  assistance  paid  by  different  authorities  because  this  is  a 
matter  beyond  your  control.  It  cannot  however  be  left  out 
altogether,  because  you  must  have  discovered  that  if  only  you 
could  relieve  your  evacuees  of  financial  anxiety  and  worry  re¬ 
garding  their  dependents  you  could  much  more  easily  get  them 
to  settle. 

In  some  instances  the  blind  are  billeted  in  groups  in  charge  of 
one  or  more  home  teachers,  and  there  is  great  variety  in  the 
reactions  of  the  home  teachers  to  the  new  responsibilities  which 
have  fallen  on  them.  Let  the  way  in  which  many  of  them  rose 
to  perform  all  sorts  of  unusual  and  uncongenial  tasks,  from 
scrubbing  to  the  preparation  of  meals,  be  acknowledged  at  the 
outset.  This  work  had  to  be  done,  and  nobody  else  was  there  to 
do  it ;  therefore  they  got  on  with  the  job  in  a  way  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  the  service.  But  the  time  has  gone  by  when  home  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  so  engaged  while  there  is  legitimate  work  to  be  done. 
Do  not  think  that  this  point  is  put  forward  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  work.  The  fact  to  remember  is  that  you  must  be  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  free  to  carry  on  with  the  work  for  which 
you  have  been  trained,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  to  be  done 
even  among  the  blind  living  in  hostels.  A  home  teacher  working 
a  fourteen-hour  day,  some  of  her  time  being  spent  in  heavy 
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manual  labour,  cannot  possibly  grapple  with  that  part  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare  with  which  it  is  her  duty  to  deal.  It  does  not  appear  suitable 
for  a  home  teacher  to  be  engaged  in  a  reception  area  doing  tasks 
for  which  a  cook  or  housemaid  could  be  obtained  at  a  lower 
salary  while  her  cases  at  home  in  the  evacuation  area  are  without 
attention. 

This  reminds  us  that  we  must  not  lose  our  sense  of  proportion 
and  brings  us  back  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  blind  people  are 
still  at  home  and  in  need  of  your  service,  but  before  finally  passing 
from  the  subject  of  evacuation,  may  we  make  sure  that  we  realize 
that  those  who  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  evacuated  have 
made  some  sacrifice?  Evacuation  has  a  two-fold  purpose;  it  was 
designed  not  only  to  secure  safety  for  those  evacuated,  but  also 
to  relieve  those  who  must  of  necessity  remain  in  the  danger  areas 
of  the  qeed  to  attend  to  children  and  afflicted  persons  during  air 
raids.  In  so  far  as  the  blind  have  agreed  to  leave  their  homes 
(very  precious  places  to  them)  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  has 
been  at  some  sacrifice  on  their  part. 

And  now  what  part  has  the  service  to  play  in  addition  to  its 
share  in  evacuation  ?  How  many  of  you  were  called  in  to  assist 
blind  householders  with  the  national  registration  forms?  What 
sort  of  a  time  do  you  expect  to  have  when  food  rationing  begins? 
How  do  you  plan  to  assist  your  blind  people  in  the  event  of  an 
air  raid?  Have  you  a  plan  or  is  it  left  entirely  to  the  air  raid 
warden  service?  Do  the  blind  talk  to  you  much  on  the  subject 
of  possible  air  raids?  It  is  realized,  of  course,  that  SO'  far  as 
personal  practical  help  at  the  actual  time  of  a  raid  is  concerned 
you  could  do  little  for  individuals,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  most  vulnerable  areas  are  the  places  where  the  staffs  are  most 
depleted.  I  take  it,  however,  that  you  have  satisfied  yourselves 
that  someone  will  be  available  to  give  the  necessary  individual 
help.  The  view  has  been  put  to  me  that,  as  the  blind  have  been 
given  an  opportunity  to  get  away  from  the  danger  zones  and  have 
neglected  to  take  it,  they  must  not  object  if  A.R.P.  personnel  are 
too  busily  engaged  otherwise  to  give  them  special  attention.  But 
that  could  not  possibly  be  the  angle  from  which  the  home  teacher 
would  view  the  situation,  and,  in  any  case,  that  argument  could 
not  apply  to  the  neutral  areas,  some  of  which  appear  to  the  un¬ 
initiated  to  be  extremely  vulnerable.  Do  you  know,  therefore, 
whether  all  your  people  are  recorded  and  provided  for  and,  if  not, 
what  do  you  propose  to  do  about  it? 

War  conditions  are  bound  to  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  amount 
of  individual  service  it  is  possible  for  each  of  you  to  render. 
Travelling  is  more  difficult,  and  all  sorts  of  inconveniences  will 
tend  to  curtail  the  amount  of  time  available  for  actual  direct  contact 
with  your  charges.  You  have  no  doubt  realized  that  at  a  time 
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like  this  it  is  more  than  ever  essential  that  hands  and  minds  should 
be  kept  healthily  occupied.  It  is  surely  also  obvious  that  at  least 
the  principle  of  the  social  centre  must  be  retained,  and  as  in  a 
good  deal  of  the  region  it  is  most  undesirable  to  have  a 
large  meeting,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  hold  additional 
meetings  at  the  centres,  each  for  a  restricted  number  of  persons. 
This,  of  course,  will  mean  another  demand  on  the  time  of  the 
home  teacher,  and,  in  addition,  the  lighting  restrictions  will  for 
some  months  at  least  continue  to  be  a  very  serious  handicap. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  blind  will  like  to  feel  that 
they  have  some  part  in  war  service.  Most  of  the  usual  channels 
will  be  closed  to  them,  but  have  you  not  been  able  to  assist  the 
women  to  knit  for  members  of  the  services?  Possibly  they  could 
do  a  great  deal,  but  even  if  only  a  little  were  accomplished  the 
sense  of  satisfaction  might  be  great.  Perhaps  also  some  encour¬ 
agement  might  be  given  to  the  few  able  to  take  an  active  interest 
in  gardening  to  try  to  grow  vegetables,  and  in  this  and  the 
knitting  referred  tO'  above,  could  not  some  help  in  supplying  the 
necessary  material  be  given  ? 

Then,  how  are  the  deaf-blind  getting  along  these  days?  Evac¬ 
uation,  except  to  some  very  special  place,  is  not  a  great  help,  as, 
unless  a  good  deal  of  personal  attention  is  available,  the  handicap 
of  strange  surroundings  will  be  very  heavy.  While  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  may  I  remind  you  of  the  home  at  Harrogate?  Life  there 
is  spent  as  happily  as  possible  by  the  residents  already  in  the 
home,  and  there  are  still  vacancies,  especially  for  men.  If, 
therefore,  there  are  any  on  your  registers  whom  you  feel  would 
find  life  pass  more  congenially  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  home  like 
this,  which  specially  caters  for  their  double  disability,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  send  their  names  forward. 

I  would  point  out  here  that  during  the  war  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  deaf-blind  persons  to  spend  holidays  at  Fellowship  House, 
Hoylake,  as  the  accommodation  there  is  being  used  to  provide 
permanent  residence  for  the  whole  period  for  a  dozen  deaf-blind 

women. 

Again,  remember  that  much  of  the  routine  work  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind  still  goes  on,  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  assistance  in  the  provision  of  hearing  aids.  Mrs.  Ewings 
is  still  willing  to  examine  hearing,  and  grants  are  still  available. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  the  fact  that  it  might  be  in  the 
danger  areas  where  help  is  most  needed  that  staffs  will  be  most 
depleted.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  in  these  areas  to  recruit 
voluntary  help?  It  is  likely  that  this  will  be  difficult,  as  the 
claims  of  National  Service  are  in  these  days  so  strong,  but  it  is 
a  possibility  which  should  be  canvassed. 
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Yet  another  point  may  be  mentioned.  The  black-out  has 
meant  that  many  more  people  stay  in  their  homes  at  night  and 
some  semblance  of  the  old  type  of  family  life  has  returned.  It 
is  not  so  easy  to  go  out  for  entertainment  and  to  some  extent 
at  any  rate  we  are  once  again  beginning  to  entertain  ourselves. 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  your  helping  the  other  members  of  the 
family  in  a  blind  person’s  home  to  take  an  added  and  more  useful 
interest  in  that  blind  person?  Incidentally,  this,  in  addition  to 
helping  the  blind,  might  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
whole  household. 

I  know  that  action  in  the  care  of  those  blinded  as  a  result  of 
war  injury,  whether  civilians  or  members  of  the  services,  is  first 
of  all  a  matter  for  authorities  other  than  the  blind  welfare  ser¬ 
vices,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  would  be  out  of  place  for 
you  to  be  vigilant  in  seeing  that  any  persons  you  know  whose 
vision  might  be  likely  to  be  seriously  affected  on  this  account 
should  be  urged  and  indeed  helped  to  secure  such  treatment  and 
compensation  as  is  appropriate. 

You  will  see  that  the  foregoing  paragraphs  put  forward  many 
questions  with  which  it  is  hoped  you  will  deal  in  the  discussion 
to  follow,  as  only  by  a  free  exchange  of  views  can  experience  be 
pooled  for  the  use  of  all. 

The  special  duties  which  are  placed  on  you  by  the  war  cannot 
be  allowed  to  blind  you  to  the  fact  that  all  the  time  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  home  teacher  must  go  on.  The  backbone  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  fulfil  its  purpose.  And  another  thing  :  the  present  diffi¬ 
cult  times  will  show  up  more  than  ever  the  necessity  for  the  re¬ 
cruitment  of  the  right  material  to  keep  up  the  personnel  requisite 
for  the  continued  efficiency  of  the  service,  and  surely  the  training 
of  such  personnel  is  to  some  extent  within  the  sphere  of  the 
home  teacher.  How,  unless  by  your  help,  can  preliminary  ex¬ 
perience  be  gained  ? 

One  could  continue  for  some  time  indicating  possibilities  of 
increasing  service.  The  war  cannot  mean  any  slackening  in  the 
work  of  the  home  teacher.  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  you  can  discuss  your  wartime  activities,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  find  it  possible  through  the  medium  of  the  ensuing 
discussion  to  derive  benefit  from  your  attendance  here  to-day, 
which  must  have  been  made  at  considerable  sacrifice  to  your¬ 
selves  and  your  employing  agencies  and  authorities. 
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A  FEW  THOUGHTS  ON  MUSIC  TEACHING. 

By  P.  E.  Townsend,  L.T.C.L. 

I  have  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  music  teaching  is  an 
extremely  interesting-  occupation.  And  if  one  studies  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  each  pupil,  in  such  a  way  as  to  realize  the  capabilities 
of  each,  it  goes  far  towards  obtaining  successful  results.  It  does 
not  take  me  long  to  discover  whether  my  pupil  is  enjoying  his 
lesson ;  if  not,  I  do  my  very  best  to  find  out  the  cause  and  to  put 
things  right.  It  will  be  found  that  some  children  are  inclined  to 
be  self-conscious,  or  nervous.  I  think  the  teacher  can  help  to  a 
large  extent  to  break  down  any  such  barriers  which  retard  the 
child’s  progress.  By  talking-  to  him  about  things  in  which  he  is 
interested,  and  by  gradually  drawing  him  out  until  she  has  gained 
his  confidence,  an  understanding  will  spring-  up  between  them 
and  lessons  will  be  enjoyed  ;  the  pupil  will  give  of  his  best  and  his 
work  will  improve  according  to  his  ability. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  that  I  have  to  face — and  1  venture 
to  think  most  music  teachers  are  facing  it  in  our  blind  schools 
to-day — is  the  teaching  of  Braille  music.  Many  children  seem  at 
first,  probably  because  they  have  a  little  sight,  to  look  upon  Braille 
music  as  a  thing  that  is  uninteresting  and  some  will  not  make  any 
effort  to  learn  it.  For  those  who  have  not  sufficient  sight  to  be 
allowed  to  learn  music  from  the  ordinary  staff  notation,  Braille 
is  the  only  means  by  which  they  will  be  able  to  learn  independ¬ 
ently.  I  start  by  teaching  the  signs  for  the  notes,  hands,  octaves, 
etc.,  then  I  dictate  a  little  to  the  child,  about  two  bars,  and  let 
him  take  it  away  to  learn,  after  making  sure  that  there  are  no 
mistakes  in  what  he  has  written.  If  he  has  failed  to  learn  any  of 
it  for  the  next  lesson  he  then  has  to  read  and  memorize  a  little 
under  my  supervision.  Of  course,  if  he  has  learnt  a  little  of  it 
by  himself  I  feel  that  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direction.  By 
this  rather  uphill  road  we  gradually  get  over  the  rough  ground, 
until  my  pupil,  having  realized  that  I  will  not  teach  him  any  music 
parrot-fashion,  learns  more  and  more  independently,  and  won¬ 
ders,  after  a  while,  why  he  ever  found  it  difficult  to  do  so. 

A  musical  ear  is  a  danger  in  connection  with  this  subject  of 
Braille.  I  once  gave  a  boy  an  exercise  to  prepare,  knowing  that 
he  could  not  read  Braille  easily,  and  by  the  next  lesson  he  played 
it  through'  with  absolutely  correct  harmony.  When  I  asked  why 
he  had  not  learnt  it  from  the  copy  he  was  very  surprised  and  asked 
me  straight  out  how  I  could  tell?  I  had  difficulty  in  hiding  my 
amusement,  but  the  answer  in  this  case  was  simple — he  had 
played  the  exercise  in  the  wrong  key.  When  he  found  that  he  had 
to  learn  it  with  correct  key-signature  and  observe  the  fingering 
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he  never  tried  that  trick  again.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of 
Braille  1  should  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
more  examination  music  is  not  embossed.  Teachers  who 
have  to  rely  on  Braille  copies  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  choice 
of  music,  and  one  gets  tired  of  teaching  the  same  work. 
In  my  opinion  a  change  of  music  is  as  essential  to  the  teacher  as 
it  is  to  the  pupil.  I  can  quote  a  marked  instance  of  this  lack  of 
examination  work  in  Braille.  There  are  four  different  books  set 
for  the  Preparatory  Pianoforte,  T.C.L.,  and  only  one  of  them  is 
put  into  Braille,  namely,  Book  IV.  I  also  think  that  examination 
syllabuses  should  be  Brailled.  I  am  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
being  able  to  obtain  very  ready  sighted  help  in  this  necessity, 
but  for  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  it  must  be  extremely 
difficult. 

I  should  be  interested  to  know  if  any  of  you  use  the  Mayhue 
Music  Indicator.  I  find  this  device  very  useful  for  teaching  staff- 
notation  to  those  pupils  who  have  enough  sight  to  learn  from  it. 
For  those  of  you  who  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  indicator  I 
will  briefly  describe  it.  It  is  a  wooden  frame,  which  is  made  so 
that  it  stands  on  a  table,  and  the  signs  are  shown  to  the  pupil 
one  at  a  time  through  a  small  slot  in  the  front.  There  is  an 
adjustable  slide  at  the  back,  into  which  the  card  with  the  required 
signs  on  it  is  inserted.  The  teacher  knows  exactly  which  sign  is 
being  seen  by  the  child  by  the  position  of  the  slide  according  to 
the  Braille  markings  on  the  back  of  the  frame.  A  small  set  of 
instructions  is  issued  with  the  indicator.  In  our  schools,  where 
the  number  of  pupils  with  sight  is  increasing,  I  think  this  particu¬ 
lar  method  of  teaching  notation  will  become  more  and  more 
useful  as  time  goes  on. 

I  am  sure  that  music  teachers  who  have  used  them  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  say  that  Walter  Carroll’s  charming  books  interest 
children  of  all  ages.  Certainly,  those  pieces  which  have  words 
set  to  them  attract  the  young  children ;  the  little  duets  in  the 
series,  First  Piano  Lessons,  I  have  found  also  very  successful. 
Alec  Rowley  has  also  written  some  delightful  music  for  children. 
To  those  of  you  who  have  not  yet  used  his  book  entitled  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Year,  may  I  suggest  it  for  those  pupils  who  are  a  little 
advanced?  Wilfred  Sanderson’s  Summer  Days  is  also  a  beautiful 
collection  of  pieces.  Both  the  latter  books  are  published  in  Braille. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  express  the  hope  that  more  articles  will 
appear  in  the  Music  Section  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind ?  I  am 
sure  we  can  interest  and  even  help  each  other  through  this 
medium.  I  should  like  to  hear  other  teachers’  views  on  the 
subject  of  Braille,  for  instance.  Let  us  keep  the  Music  Section 
alive. 
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BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

In  a  blind  school  there  always  seems  to  be  a  great  call  for 
books  for  the  children,  particularly  books  which  can  be  read 
aloud.  This  article  is  the  result  of  my  reading  a  review  of  child¬ 
ren’s  books  published  this  month. 

The  following  are  said  to  be  for  children  ranging  in  age  from 
ii  to  15  :  Biggies  in  Spain  and  The  Rescue  Flight  are  by  Captain 
Johns,  and  would  appear  to  be  full  of  thrills  and  to  have  a  glamor¬ 
ous  hero.  The  character  of  Biggies  has  appeared  in  other  books 
and  been  very  popular.  Captain  Peg-Leg’ s  War,  by  Peter  Dawlish, 
is  fought  on  the  sea  and  is  about  “  running  ’’  food  to  a  country 
in  the  throes  of  civil  war.  All  these  three  are  published  by  Oxford 
University  Press  at  3/6.  Blow  the  Man  Down,  by  Charles  Vipont, 
tells  the  tale  of  a  Cromwellian  sailor  and  a  press-ganged  boy.  A 
Treasure  Box  of  Stories  for  Children,  by  Mrs.  May  Becker  (Har- 
rap,  7/6)  has  in  it  extracts  from  Hawthorne,  Grimm,  Kingsley 
and  Mark  Twain,  among  others.  The  Ship  that  Flew,  by  Hilda 
Lewis  (Oxford,  6/-),  is  a  series  of  jaunts  in  a  tiny  model  ship  to 
Egypt,  Norman  England  and  other  remote  times. 

For  those  about  eight  or  nine  there  is  Captain  Binnacle,  by 
Howard  Pease  (Harrap,  6/-),  who  is  a  sea  captain  turned  bogus- 
pirate  to  oblige  some  children  and  their  dog — it  contains  no  blood¬ 
thirsty  incidents.  Parodoc,  an  absurd  gnome,  and  his  pet  rabbit, 
Binty,  are  the  cause  of  Paradoc  to  the  Rescue,  by  Hampton  Gor¬ 
don  (Murray,  6/-). 

The  next  four  are  for  t he  under  eights.  A  House  in  the  W  oods, 
by  Phyllis  Kelway  (Black,  3/6),  contains  pictures  and  tales  about 
birds,  squirrels,  butterflies  and  dormice ;  seeing  children  would 
enjoy  this.  Phewtus  the  Squirrel,  by  V.  H.  Drummond  (Oxford, 
2/6),  is  very  much  its  title  implies.  Brownies,  Hush  !  (Oxford, 
1/6)  and  A  Child’s  Book  of  Songs  (Oxford,  1/6)  are  for  beginners 
in  the  Junior  School. 

Lastly,  for  the  Junior  literature  class  there  is  Modern  Verse 
for  Little  Children,  selected  by  Michael  Williams,  from  Robert 
Bridges,  de  la  Mare,  Humbert  Wolfe  and  many  others  (Oxford, 
1/6). 
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SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

“  Rovering  to  Success,’’  in  Braille. — The  publication  of  Rov¬ 
ering  to  Success,  in  Braille,  by  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh, 
will  be  welcome  news  to  all  interested  in  blind  rovers.  The  work 
is  in  two  large  interpoint  volumes,  and  the  specially  reduced  price 
should  bring  it  within  the  reach  of  every  blind  rover  throughout 
the  country.  The  publication  is  due  mainly  to  the  joint  interest 
and  good  will  of  Mr.  Harold  Gibb  and  Mr.  Anderson. 

yyth  Liberton,  Edinburgh  Rover  Crew. — The  crew  has  now 
adjusted'  itself  to  war-time  conditions  and  is  meeting  regularly. 
The  winter’s  programme  consists  of  the  study  for  the  National 
Service  Badge,  the  course  for  “  Red  Tabs,”  highland  dancing 
and  physical  training.  The  crew  is  organizing  a  concert  party, 
with  the  double  object  of  entertaining  military  units  and  of  raising 
funds  for  war-time  charities.  It  is  about  twenty  strong. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  Murray. — A  meeting  representing  blind 
persons  residing  in  the  west  district  of  the  city  and  on  the  roll  of 
the  Society  for  Teaching  the  Out-Door  Blind  to  Read  at  their  Own 
Homes,  was  held  at  the  premises  of  the  Society,  4  Coates  Crescent, 
Edinburgh,  on  17th  October. 

Councillor  Hamilton  Gray  presided.  He  said  that  the  original 
intention  was  to  have  a  meeting  of  the  whole  district  visited  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Murray,  who  had  reached  the  retiring'  age.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  owing  to  the  war,  this  had  been  found  to  be  inadvisable, 
and  this  small  meeting  was  being-  held  to  make  a  presentation  to 
Mr.  Murray  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  the  district.  He  said 
that  Mr.  Murray  had  consented  to  continue  in  the  service  of  the 
Society  in  order  that  the  work  might  go  on  during  the  present 
emergency. 

Mr.  Murray  had  served  the  Society  since  1902  as  a  collector, 
and  from  1920  he  had  been  in  charge  of  a  district.  During  all 
that  time  his  work  had  been  of  the  highest  standard.  He  was  held 
in  great  esteem  and  had  made  many  lasting  friends. 

The  testimonial  took  the  form  of  a  wallet  of  notes,  which  was 
presented  to  Mr.  Murray  by  Mrs.  Ferguson,  who  has  been  on  the 
roll  of  this  Society  for  45  years. 
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REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Manchester  and  Saleord  Blind  Aid  Society. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  thirty-ninth  report 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society.  This  Society, 
which  was  inaugurated  by  Miss  I.  M.  Hey  wood,  O.B.E.,  in  1900, 
continues  to  flourish. 

The  report  contains  many  points  which  should  prove  interest¬ 
ing  to  all  persons  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  Since  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  tremendous  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  prevention  of  blindness.  In  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  area  there  is  a  blind  community  of  1,655  persons,  and  yet 
of  this  number  there  are  only  three  infants  and  thirty  children. 
Any  doubts  which  the  public  may  have  concerning  the 
rising  rates  and  the  costs  of  maternity  and  child  welfare  clinics 
should  be  dispelled  on  perusing  this  report.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  register  for  the  past  year 
shows  an  increase  of  61  cases,  mostly  over  50  years  of  age,  which 
clearly  indicates  where  the  main  responsibility  of  blind  welfare 
service  lies. 

The  annual  meeting  was  addressed  by  Miss  Winifred  Bram- 
hall,  H.M.  Inspector  for  Blind  Welfare  Services.  In  her  talk  she 
emphasized  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  was  still  convinced  of  the 
'  intrinsic  value  of  voluntary  service.  The  State  may  do  much  in 
the  way  of  financial  assistance  to  the  blind ;  nevertheless  the 
problem  will  always  remain  the  same — dealing  with  the  individual, 
which  calls  for  that  kind  of  service  which  is  voluntary  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  word.  Miss  Bramhall  was  pleased  to  note 
that  this  principle  was  observed  by  the  Society,  which  showed 
such  a  wonderful  continuity  of  success. 

The  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

I  deem  it  an  honour  to  review  the  centenary  report  of  the 
Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind.  This  School  was  founded  in 
June,  1838,  upon  the  Coronation  of  Her  Majesty,  the  late  Queen 
Victoria.  The  citizens  of  Newcastle  commemorated  this  event 
not  with  fireworks  and  smoke,  but  by  establishing  a  school  for  the 
education  of  the  blind. 

This  report  contains  much  matter  of  interest  to  teachers  in 
our  schools.  Twelve  pupils  were  entered  for  music  examinations 
and  all  passed — two  with  credits. 

That  the  school  does  not  live  a  monastic  life  is  revealed  by  the 
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fact  that  the  children  were  entered  for  the  competitions  of  the 
Junior  Book  Club,  London.  Two  pupils  obtained  prizes  and 
three  others  received  “  honourable  mention  ”  for  essay  entries 
in  the  literary  competition  for  school  children,  organized  by  the 
Daily  Sketch. 

Many  educational  excursions  were  made,  amongst  which  are 
mentioned  the  visits  to  the  Hancox  Museum. 

The  establishing  of  a  kaleidoscope  projector  for  showing  films 
for  evening  recreational  and  educational  purposes  is  an  interesting 
innovation.  Provided  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  the  ophthalmic 
surgeon,  this  should  be  a  real  help  to  the  partially  sighted. 

Under  the  League  of  Empire  scheme,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  an  interchange  of  teachers  will  take  place 
between  Miss  E.  McH.  Ludgate  and  Miss  J.  E.  Bubb,  of  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Brantford,  Ontario. 

The  pupils  of  this  school  have  marked  the  centenary  by  com¬ 
piling  a  magazine,  The  Victoria,  in  Braille.  The  establishing 
of  a  literary  and  debating  society  should  provide  much  useful 
material  for  the  magazine,  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  once  a 
term. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  School  on  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  presentation  of  this  report,  which  should  have  a  wide 
circulation. 


The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Annual  Report,  1938-39. 

1  like  the  cover  of  this  Silver  Jubilee  Report,  which  shows  a 
nurse  and  four  blind  children  standing  in  an  archway  overhung 
with  plants,  with  a  wonderful  vista  beyond  : — 

“  Blind — but  with  a  Prospect  !  ” 

I  sincerely  commend  this  report  to  all  teachers  of  the  blind  as 
good  reading.  If  one  requires  proof  that  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction,  here  it  is  !  The  literary  skill  with  which  the  editor  takes 
one  through  this  amazing  story  of  work  for  the  blind,  together 
with  the  happy  snapshots  of  the  children,  is  truly  commendable. 

The  whole  report  breathes  the  atmosphere  of  genuine  love 
of  the  work ;  its  compilation  must  have  given  much  satisfaction 
to  the  author.  Note  these  comments  : — 

“We  need  not  emphasize  the  lovableness  and  naturalness  of 
these  sunshine  children  and  again — 

“  But  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  accentuate  how  completely 
free  the  brain  of  the  blind  child  is  for  normal 
development.” 
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I  am  convinced  that  if  these  two  facts  were  sufficiently  grasped 
by  the  general  public  many  of  our  difficulties  of  finding  occupa¬ 
tion  and  suitable  employment  for  our  pupils  would  soon  disappear. 

Of  the  many  educational  establishments  controlled  by  this 
institution  one  particularly  impressed  me,  namely,  Pirate’s 
Spring,  a  School  Journey  Centre  and  Children’s  Holiday  Home, 
New  Romney,  Kent.  What  a  library  is  housed  here  ! — 14,000 
volumes,  all  of  which  have  been  handwritten  in  Braille,  one  of 
their  most  devoted  writers  having  transcribed  56  volumes  in  one 
year  ! 

The  problem  of  finding  suitable  employment  for  the  blind  is 
being  undertaken  by  the  N.I.B.,  and  a  committee  is  being  formed 
to  enquire  and  report  on  the  placing  of  blind  persons  in  employ¬ 
ment.  One  observation  I  should  like  to  make  is  that  if  the 
Institute  is  given  adequate  service  by  its  own  shorthand  typists 
and  telephonists,  as  well  as  by  those  working  the  kiosks,  l  see 
no  reason  why  the  same  service  cannot  be  given  to  industry. 

Of  the  new  appliances  for  the  blind  I  would  direct  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  machine  for  embossing  aluminium  plates  and  so  obtain¬ 
ing  Braille  copies  of  notices,  examination  papers,  etc. 

There  are  two  rules  and  a  level  for  the  use  of  blind  carpenters, 
and  a  knitting  clock  with  a  Braille-marked  face,  as  well  as 
watches  to  suit  the  humblest  pocket. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  the  reviewing  of  these  three 
reports  has  been  a  real  pleasure. 


v 


■4 


COVENTRY  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

On  Saturday,  18th  November,  this  .Society  held  its  first  social 
for  its  members  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  1'aking  advantage 
of  the  last  light  afternoon  before  the  ending  of  summer  time,  the 
party  assembled  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  Hall  at  2-15,  and  although  a 
few  have  been  evacuated  there  was  a  surprisingly  good  muster. 

The  entertainment  took  the  form  of  a  concert  arranged  by  one 
of  the  blind  members,  to  which  others  contributed  songs  and 
recitations.  Tea  was  served  at  four  o’clock. 

That  the  social  lacked  its  usual  gaiety  was  not  surprising — 
we  missed  the  joking  and  spontaneous  laughter  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Nevertheless,  the  change  and  the  opportunity  for 
conversation  did  everyone  good,  and  the  resumption  of  our  usual 
activities  was  in  itself  a  tonic.  The  party  broke  up  as  dusk  was 
falling. 
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[From  The  Journal  of  Education  (U.S.A.),  November  2nd,  1936. 
Reprinted  in  The  Broadcaster — Annual  Publication  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind.] 


I  WISH  ALL  MY  TEACHERS  WERE  PATIENT, 
PERSISTENT,  THOROUGH. 

By  Irl  H.  Dulebohn. 

I  wish  all  my  teachers  would  be  more  patient.  To  my  mind 
patience  is  one  of  the  crowning  virtues  of  a  successful  teacher. 
I  am  not  thinking  of  patience  in  dealing  with  evil-doers,  although 
that  also  is  essential.  Of  that  perhaps  more  later.  Just  now  I 
am  thinking  of  patience  in  awaiting  the  permanent  results  of 
teaching.  For  example  : — 

I  have  just  returned  the  results  of  a  test  I  have  given.  It 
showed  deficiencies. 

“  Oh,  dear,”  sighs  the  teacher,  “  I  taught  that  only  last 
week  and  now  they  don’t  know  it.  What  is  the  matter?  Am  I 
a  complete  failure  or  are  these  children  unusually  dumb?  I  wish 
you’d  tell  me.” 

“  Neither,”  I  reply,  “  you  are  not  a  failure  and  your  pupils 
are  not  unusually  dense.  You  forget  the  matter  of  forgetting, 
that  is  all.  Rome  wasn’t  built  in  a  day.  Children  are  not  taught 
in  a  single  teaching.  You  must  be  more  patient.” 

If  only  teachers  would  learn  to  look  upon  teaching  not  as  a 
process  of  imparting  knowledge,  as  one  pours  water  into  a  cis¬ 
tern,  but  as  a  process  of  maturing  growth,  as  one  cultivates  a 
tender  plant,  there  would  be,  1  believe,  fewer  “  Now-remember- 
that’s  ”  hurled  at  unoffending  pupils,  fewer  hours  of  bitter  self¬ 
accusation  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  period  between  bedtime 
and  sleep,  and  there  would  be  better  teaching.  For  teaching  is 
not  a  process  of  pouring  in.  It  is  not  a  process  of  writing  facts 
upon  a  blank  page,  as  it  was  once  thought  to  be.  It  is  a  process  of 
establishing  new  connections,  new  channels  of  communication 
through  a  nervous  system  which  is  already  a  maze  of  intricacies. 
Time  is  required  for  even  the  most  skilful  engineers  to  build  roads 
through  swamps  and  tangled  woodland.  It  takes  time  also  for 
even  the  most  skilful  teacher  to  establish  new  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation,  new  connections,  new  relationships  in  the  nervous  systems 
of  her  pupils.  No  matter  how  great  her  skill  or  how  forceful  her 
presentation,  time  is  required — teachers  must  be  patient.  Teach¬ 
ers  must  not  forget  the  matter  of  forgetting. 
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And  along-  with  patience  there  is  also  persistence.  I  wish  all 
my  teachers  were  more  persistent. 

It  is  the  same  situation  and  the  same  complaint.  “  I  taught 
that  only  a  week  ago,  and  now  they  don’t  know  it.  What’s 
wrong?  What  shall  I  do?  ” 

“  Well,”  I  reply,  “  along  with  lacking  patience  to  await  re¬ 
sults  you  lack  persistence.  The  Allies  won  the  war  not  by  one 
glorious  drive,  as  they  hoped  to  do,  but  by  the  slower  process  of 
attrition.  The  important  element  in  attrition  is  persistence.  You 
must  win  your  war — you  must  overcome  the  resistance  in  the  ner¬ 
vous  systems  of  your  pupils  by  the  same  methods.  You  are 
concerned  with  wearing  new  paths,  cutting  new  channels,  growing 
new  connections.  These  paths  are  not  made,  these  channels  are 
not  blasted  out  by  one  tremendous  burst  of  eloquence  or  energy 
on  your  part.  It  is  only  after  these  paths,  these  channels,  are 
worn  smooth  by  repeated  passing  and  repassing  of  the  same  idea 
that  the  stream  flows  freely.  You  must  be  persistent.  If  at  first 
they  don’t  stay  taught,  teach,  teach  again — that  is  the  motto 
for  you.” 

Textbook  writers  have  long  since  recognized  the  necessity  of 
persistence.  In  spelling,  “  demons  ”  are  repeated  on  succeeding 
pages.  The  authors  know  that  one  presentation  is  not  enough. 
Arithmetic  tests  call  each  process  into  use  at  regular  intervals 
after  its  initial  presentation.  Teachers  must  know  patience  and 
learn  the  value  of  persistence  if  they  would  approach  success. 
They  must  not  despise  these  essential  qualities.  Nature  knows 
them  and  values  them.  The  Grand  Canyon  was  not  formed  in  a 
day,  as  it  is  rumoured,  by  a  Scotsman  digging  for  a  lost  nickel. 
The  patient  persistence  of  water  working  through  the  ages  over¬ 
came  the  hardest  rock  and  gave  us  the  wonder  at  which  we  gasp. 
Patience  and  persistence  applied  to  the  plastic  mind  of  a  child 
will  work  wonders.  A  pumpkin,  it  is  true,  will  mature  in  a  few 
weeks  but  is  only  a  pumpkin  and  subject  to  early  decay.  An 
oak  tree  requires  more  time,  more  patience,  more  persistence. 
But  in  the  end  we  have  an  oak  tree  which  will  endure  and  of  which 
we  and  nature  herself  may  well  be  proud. 

I  wish  all  my  teachers  were  more  persistent. 

And  I  wish  my  teachers  would  be  more  thorough.  Along  with 
patience  to  give  pupils  time  really  to  learn — along  with  persis¬ 
tence  to  keep  them  at  tasks  until  they  do  learn — if  only  teachers 
would  not  be  content  until  they  are  sure  in  their  own  hearts  that 
each  and  every  pupil  has  done  his  best  and  accomplished  his  max¬ 
imum — then,  it  seems  to  me,  the  educational  millennium  would 
surely  be  here. 

Again  the  same  scene.  1  have  given  the  class  a  spelling  test 
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and  am  returning*  the  papers.  The  class  median  is  ninety-five  per 
cent,  although  there  are  several  low  scores. 

“  Did  pretty  well,  didn’t  they?”  says  the  teacher.  “  We  don’t 
often  go  over  ninety-five.” 

Yes,”  I  agree,  “  they  did  well.  The  median  for  the  system  is 
only  ninety-two.  Your  class  is  well  above  the  average.”  The 
teacher  glows  with  a  self-satisfaction  I  dislike  to  puncture. 
Nevertheless :  — 

‘ ‘  But  what  about  those  low  marks?  ”  I  inquire.  “  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  those  pupils  who  brought  your  median  down 
to  ninety-five?  ” 

“  Well,”  she  remarks,  with  an  aren’t-you-ever-satisfied  ex¬ 
pression,  “  I  don’t  know.  They  just  can’t  spell  as  well  as  the 
others.,  I  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  them.  I’ve  taught  them 
the  same  as  the  others  and  they  just  didn’t  get  it.  I  don’t  know 
what  else  I  can  do.  You  can’t  expect  everyone  to  be  perfect.” 

“  Not  in  all  things,  of  course,”  I  reply,  “  but  in  as  simple  a 
process  as  the  teaching  of  spelling  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
shouldn’t  be  content  to  give  up  so  easily.  Remember,  you’re 
letting  them  go  through  life  handicapped  with  the  habit  of  poor 
spelling.  After  all,  there  aren’t  many  people  who  really  can’t 
learn  to  spell.  Don’t  give  up  so  easily.  Go  after  these  pupils 
again.” 

“  But  where  will  I  get  the  time?  And  what  shall  I  do  with  the 
others  meanwhile?  ” 

“  Never  mind  the  others.  They  can  spell.  Let  them  do  some¬ 
thing  else  that’s  useful.  Concentrate  on  the  poor  ones.  It’s  the 
sheep  that  are  lost  that  the  shepherd  goes  after,  not  the  ones 
that  are  safe.  Put  your  spelling  on  a  contract  basis.  Let  the 
good  spellers  help  the  poor  ones.  Use  your  ingenuity.  Do  every¬ 
thing  in  reason;  only  don’t  give  up  until  you’ve  done  a  thorough 
job.  That’s  what  I’m  trying  to  say.” 

Yes,  I  wish  all  my  teachers  would  be  more  thorough.  Lack 
of  thoroughness  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  unfortunate  state  of  mind. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  dependent  to  any  great  extent  on  the  pupils,  the 
room,  the  weather,  or  any  other  environmental  influence.  Pupils, 
have,  I  have  noticed,  a  way  of  doing  just  about  what  is  expected 
of  them.  If  the  teacher’s  standards  are  low  they  relax  easilv  and 
gladly,  so  as  not  to  exceed  those  standards.  If  her  standards  are 
high  they  meet  them,  that  is,  they,  like  her  and  other  conditions, 
are  right.  I  wish  all  my  teachers  would  be  more  thorough. 
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EVACUATION  NEWS. 

Royal  Victoria  School  i-or  the  Blind,  Bhnyvell  Dene, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  all  pupils  and  trainees  away  on 
holiday  and  they  were  notified  to  remain  at  home  until  such  time 
as  arrangements  could  be  completed  for  their  reception  elsewhere. 
Coming  from  the  four  northern  counties  they  were  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  already  evacuated,  and  the  problem  was  to  bring 
them  together  again  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  school  in  safety. 

It  was  decided  that  the  elementary  section  of  the  school  could 
not  reassemble  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  the  packing  up 
for  transfer  to  the  country  commenced.  Negotiations  for  the  ac- 
quisiton  of  Witherslack  Hall,  Westmorland,  were  soon  completed, 
and  a  fleet  of  furniture  vans  moved  off  together  with  a  number  of 
the  domestic  staff  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  the  pupils,  who 
were  brought  out  by  motor  buses  in  four  batches  on  succeeding 
days;  by  early  November  the  school  was  in  complete  working 
order. 

Approved  air  raid  shelters  were  constructed  in  the  grounds  of 
the  two  hostels  for  technical  trainees,  and  upon  their  completion 
the  trainees  were  reassembled  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  train¬ 
ing  resumed  in  all  branches  on  ist  November. 

The  administrative  office  remains  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  M.  Lochhead,  Edinburgh  : — 

I  agree  with  you  that  it  would  be  suicide  to  discontinue  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  If  the  magazine  stops,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  College  stops,  and  in  Scotland  at  any  rate  I  don’t 
see  it  restarting.  I  will  try  to  find  out  in  the  next  few  days  what 
other  Scottish  representatives  feel  about  it,  but  1  think  they  will 
to  a  large  extent  agree  with  the  above,  at  any  rate  in  this,  that  if 
the  magazine  goes  the  College  goes  as  far  as  Scotland  is 
concerned.. 

As  to  the  magazine  itself,  I  feel  that  we  should  go  on  monthly 
until  prices  make  it  imperative  to  reconsider  policy.  Then  it 
might  be  necessary  to  revert  to  bi-monthly,  or  even  quarterly 
publication,  though  there  seems  to  me  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  a  monthly  and  a  quarterly  issue. 
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The  question  is  to  get  material  to  fill  it.  I  would  suggest  that 
this  is  a  good  time  to  fulfil  the  promise  given  by  the  Executive, 
that  articles  should  appear  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  dealing 
with  chapters  of  the  Handbook  for  Home  Teachers  that  are  out 
of  date.  There  is  strong  criticism  north  of  the  Border  about  this 
promise  not  being  kept,  and  I  think  the  articles  would  interest 
more  than  home  teachers.  This  month’s  evacuation  news  was 
interesting  but  very  general.  Articles  dealing  in  detail  with  the 
change  of  educational  method  would,  I  am  sure,  be  interesting. 
Some  phase  of  class  work  might  be  handled,  too,  on  similar  lines 
to  Mr.  Hardcastle’s  geography  series,  but  much  more  briefly. 
Mr.  Exley’s  suggestions  give  food  for  thought,  and,  if  you  could 
persuade  members  to  respond,  some  ideas  should  emerge. 

I  am  afraid  there  are  more  words  than  ideas  in  the  above,  but 
1  shall  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  you  to  keep  The  Teacher 
afloat  till  the  war  goes  by. 


SANCTUARY. 

Before  men  rode  the  sky, 

The  stars  and  clouds  on  high 

And  the  heavens  were  a  symbol  of  all  peace. 

Every  spire  and  every  steeple 
'Fell  how  in  all  ages  people 

Have  always  looked  to  heaven  for  peace  and  hope. 

But  these  dreadful  days  we’ve  found 

We  find  sanctuary  in  the  ground 

And  down  to  earth  we  go  for  our  retreat. 

Can  you  wonder  at  our  rage 
In  this  beastly  game  we  wage, 

That  instead  of  looking  up  we’re  digging  down. 

When  the  warning  siren  goes, 

In  each  heart  quick  terror  flows, 

And  like  animals  we  all  scurry  to  our  earth. 

Can  we  keep  our  hopes,  I  wonder, 

That  when  ends  this  warring  thunder, 

We  can  look  again  to  heaven  for  sanctuary? 
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EDITORIAL. 

For  the  present  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  will  be  published  bi¬ 
monthly — to  this  extent  we  must  capitulate  to  war  conditions. 
The  change  is,  I  hope,  only  temporary,  pending  definite  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  College  which  has 
been  unable  to  meet  since  hostilities  broke  out.  My  reasons  for 
taking  this  step  are  first  the  need  for  practising  economy  and 
second  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  interesting  material 
to  make  a  good  monthly  number. 

There  is  a  risk  that  the  magazine  will  lose  the  interest  and 
support  of  its  readers  when  it  appears  at  longer  intervals,  and 
if  this  happens  it  will  mean  not  a  partial  surrender  but  a  defeat 
on  our  sector  of  the  home  front.  I  hope  that  it  will  not  happen 
and  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Two  conditions  are 
essential  to  save  the  situation.  Subscriptions  must  be  maintained 
and  paid  when  due  and  a  steady  flow  of  contributions  must  be 
forthcoming.  It  is  easy  to  forget  or  to  think  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  printing  and  embossing 
take  longer  now  and  the  work  is  thus  retarded  in  the  press.  The 
only  safe  plan  is  to  “  do  it  now  ”  and  to  keep  on  doing  it. 

It  may  help  assistant  editors  and  members  to  note  that  the 
further  dates  of  publication  are  the  first  of  April,  June,  August, 
October  and  December  for  the  year  1940. 


WAR-TIME  POLICY  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

A  good  deal  of  correspondence  has  been  taking  place  these 
last  few  months  among  leading  members  of  the  College  as  to  its 
conduct  in -war-time,  and  the  following  conclusions  have  been 
unanimously  reached.  It  is  hoped  that  the  approval  of  all 
members  will  be  extended  both  to  these  conclusions  and  to  the 
departure  from  strict  constitutional  practice  which  will  allow  them 
to  be  acted  upon  without  the  concurrence  of  the  General  Execu¬ 
tive  in  meeting  assembled. 
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Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  travel,  the  exclusive  preoccupation 
of  members  with  the  affairs  of  their  own  schools  and  the  in¬ 
evitable  drop  in  College  income,  it  is  considered  that  General 
and  Branch  Meetings  will  have  to  be  given  up  for  the  time  being 
and  that  the  Executive  should  be  temporarily  reduced  in  numbers. 
In  ordinary  times  everyone  is  glad  that  the  Executive  should  be 
a  completely  representative  body,  and  no  one — except  perhaps  the 
Treasurer  on  occasion — is  concerned  to  know  that  its  num¬ 
bers  amount  to  thirty  and  that  a  well-attended  meeting  costs  the 
College  £20  in  travelling  expenses.  In  war-time  this  cannot 
continue,  and  one  of  the  conclusions  referred  to  above  is  that  an 
inner  Executive  of  eight  members  should  carry  on  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  This  will  consist  of  the  Chairman,  ex-Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman,  the  Editor,  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  and 
Craft  Examination  Boards,  the  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Branch 
and  the  Registrar.  The  Secretary  of  the  Home  Teachers’ 
Examination  Board  happens  to  be  the  Vice-Chairman,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Branch  has  been  chosen  as  otherwise 
Scotland  would  not  be  represented.  By  name  these  are  Messrs. 
Andrews,  Getliff  and  Stevens,  Miss  Cramp,  Messrs.  Hewitt, 
Symes  and  Cormack  and  Dr.  Ritchie.  This  gives  a  representation 
of  two  members  to  the  Northern,  Western  and  Southern  Branches, 
and  of  one  each  to  the  Midland  and  Scottish  Branches. 

It  is  unanimously  considered  that  the  work  of  the  College 
should  be  kept  alive  in  every  aspect  that  is  possible,  so  that 
when  the  war  is  over  it  may,  with  organization  intact,  start  on  a 
new  era  of  increased  activity  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Getliff  has  agreed  to  hold  the  Home  Teachers’  Examina¬ 
tion  in  Bristol,  and  Mr.  Hewitt  the  School  Teachers’  Examination 
at  Bridgend.  The  College  is  grateful  to  these  members  and  to 
the  governing  bodies  of  their  respective  schools  for  so  generously 
coming  to  its  assistance  in  this  most  important  matter.  The 
dates  of  the  examinations  will  be  those  already  published  in  the 
syllabus  of  each  examination.  The  routine  conduct  of  these 
examinations  has  now  become  so  well  known  to  the  examiners 
that  much  of  the  preliminary  work  can  be  done  by  correspondence, 
but  all  members  may  rest  assured  that  the  standard  of  skill, 
knowledge  and  efficiency  required  of  the  candidates  will  be 
maintained  at  the  usual  high  level. 

As  has  been  previously  reported  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind, 
the  Editor  is  gallantly  endeavouring  to  keep  the  magazine  going, 
and  in  war-time  restriction  of  personal  intercourse  and  conference 
its  pages  should  be  doubly  valuable.  It  is  hoped  that  members 
who  have  any  contribution  to  make  to  the  work  of  the  College 
will  avail  themselves  of  this  medium. 
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It  has  been  further  considered  that  elections  are  an  unneces¬ 
sary  luxury  in  war-time,  and  the  present  office-bearers  are  being 
asked  to  continue  until  the  return  of  peace. 

A.  Andrews. 

E.  H.  Getliff. 

S.  E.  Stevens. 

J.  M.  Ritchie. 


TRAINING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  TEACHERS. 

The  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind  have 
arranged  a  Training  Course  for  Home  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  at 
Birmingham.  The  course  will  include  practical  experience  with 
the  blind  and  will  last  four  months.  Candidates  must  be  approved 
by  the  Association  and  will  be  expected  to  take  the  next  College 
of  Teachers’  examination  after  completion  of  their  training;  they 
must  be  not  less  than  21  or  more  than  35  years  of  age. 

For  full  particulars,  including  fees  chargeable,  apply  to  the 
Secretary,  Southern  Regional  Association  for  the  Blind,  14 
Howick  Place,  S.W.i. 


A  SIMPLER  BRAILLE  MATHEMATICAL  NOTATION. 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead. 

Many  years  of  teaching  mathematics  have  convinced  me  that 
the  study  of  this  subject  is  made  more  difficult  to  the  blind  pupil 
by  the  needless  complexity  of  the  Braille  mathematical  notation. 
This  notation  is  an  inconvenience  not  only  to  pupils  in  school 
but  also  to  a  considerable  number  of  adult  blind  who  wish 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  (say)  wireless  and  electricity. 
The  difficulty  of  the  system,  too,  I  suppose,  must  be  the  reason 
that  so  many  schools  use  exclusively  the  arithmetic  and  algebra 
slate — a  practice  which,  in  all  but  elementary  arithmetic,  I  per¬ 
sonally  consider  wellnigh  criminal. 

By  the  present  system  textbooks  have  been  reproduced 
accurately  in  Braille,  but  the  results  are  often  clumsy,  involved 
and  too  spread  out.  A  sum  so  readily  gets  cluttered  up  with 
dots,  owing  partly  to  the  excessive  use  of  brackets  and  the  lack 
of  concise  signs  to  reproduce  the  printed  equivalent.  The  system 
was  first  used  in  Smith’s  Algebra  (published  1907).  It  was  in 
some  respects  better  than  the  unofficial  system  which  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years  before  that  date,  but  in  more  important 
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respects  it  was  not.  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  then,  and 
it  is  now  high  time  that  the  system  should  be  carefully  examined, 
especially  by  those  who  read  it  with  their  fingers  and  not  with 
their  eyes. 

I  have  worked  out  a  simpler  system  which,  I  am  convinced, 
would  make  the  study  of  mathematics  infinitely  easier — at  any 
rate  it  would  serve  as  a  basis  of  discussion  for  a  revising  com¬ 
mittee.  Explanations  of  systems  are  apt  to  be  lengthy,  so  I  have 
confined  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the  essential  signs  and  append 
a  skeleton  notation  at  the  end  of  this  article.  I  have  also  tried 
not  to  be  technical.  I  will  discuss  the  subject  under  three 
heads — elementary  arithmetic,  algebra  and  trigonometry,  and 
geometry. 

For  elementary  arithmetic  the  present  way  of  Braiding  text¬ 
books  is  quite  efficient  and  only  minor  changes  are  needed  to 
conform  with  changes  elsewhere.  I  would  strongly  urge,  how¬ 
ever,  that  children  from  a  comparatively  early  age  should  read 
their  sums  from  Braille  textbooks. 

In  algebra  and  trigonometry  we  come  to  the  real  difficulties. 
The  main  drawbacks  to  the  present  system  are :  the  numerals 
are  the  same  as  the  first  ten  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  many 
inconveniences  arise  (twelve  A  cannot  be  written  in  the  same 
way  as  twelve  X) ;  the  method  of  representing  complicated  frac¬ 
tions  is  utterly  bad ;  many  clumsy  two-celled  signs  are  used ; 
the  finger  does  not  easily  distinguish  the  component  parts  of  a 
sum ;  and  no  use  is  made  whatever  of  the  best  of  all  signs,  the 
blank  space. 

The  pre-1907  system  used  the  signs  of  line  4  to  represent  the 
numerals,  ch  for  1,  gh  for  2,  sh  for  3  .  .  .  w  for  nothing.  This 
method  is  more  efficient  and  more  concise  and  clear.  I  would 
revert  to  it  with  the  exception  that  j  instead  of  w  should  stand 
for  nothing.  W  is  often  used  in  formulae,  j  seldom  or  never. 
More  important,  however,  j  has  no  dot  6,  while  all  the  other 
numbers  have.  Thus  in  a  many-figure  number  the  finger  would 
at  once  distinguish  between  the  noughts  and  the  significant 
figures.  The  adoption  of  this  method  would  render  unnecessary 
the  duplication  of  numerical  and  literal  signs  in  representing 
indices  and  suffixes.  Except  in  fractional  indices  the  index  sign 
would  seldom  be  required  at  all. 

In  a  long  sum  the  finger  should  be  able  to  pick  out  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  readily.  This  it  cannot  do  at  present.  In  the 
notation  at  the  end  of  this  article  (if  you  get  so  far)  you  will 
notice  that  all  the  brackets  and  all  the  operation  signs,  with  one 
exception,  are  lower  signs,  and  thus  by  running  along  the  top 
of  the  line  the  finger  can  easily  pick  out  the  separating  signs. 
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The  space  can  also  be  judiciously  used  with  advantage.  This 
entails  changes  in  the  bracket  signs,  and  I  think  a  single  sign 
is  sufficient  both  to  mark  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  bracket. 

A  complicated  fraction  sum  is  like  nothing  else  on  earth. 
The  division  or  over  sign  at  present  is  the  sign  for  “  st,”  either 
single  or  double,  the  distinction  between  them  not  being  too 
clear.  I  retain  both  signs,  but  give  them  specific  duties.  The 
single  sign  would  be  used  between  single-term  numerator  and 
denominator,  the  double  sign  between  compound  numerator  and 
denominator,  and  in  this  case  a  blank  space  would  be  left  before 
and  after  the  compound  fraction.  This  would  save  the  recurrent 
use  of  brackets  and  would  simplify  greatly  the  presentation  of 
the  sum. 

In  trigonometry  the  present  system  of  two-celled  signs  for 
the  trigonometrical  ratios  needs  a  military  vocabulary  adequately 
to  condemn  it.  I  have  replaced  them  by  one-cell  signs  and  a 
satisfactory  simplification  is  obtained.  The  first  half  of  the 
present  logarithm  sign  is  sufficient  by  itself  without  the  second 
half.  Greek  letters  should,  as  at  presnt,  be  preceded  by  dot  3, 
but  they  should  be  sparingly  used.  A  Braille  textbook  need  not 
follow  the  printed  textbook  blindly.  In  a  lengthy  formula  the 
extra  dots  spread  out  the  calculation  and  make  it  less  coherent. 
Three  consecutive  dots  may  be  placed  at  the  commencement  of 
a  section  in  which  Greek  letters  are  used  to  indicate  that  the 
ordinary  letters  stand  for  their  Greek  counterparts — theta  of 
course  is  an  exception. 

The  system  of  writing  geometry  is  moderately  good.  The 
new  capital  sign  should  be  introduced  and  the  practice  of  doub¬ 
ling  the  sign  before  more  than  one  capital  letter  should  be 
abandoned.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose.  The  list  of  contrac¬ 
tions  and  abbreviations  badly  needs  pruning.  The  saving  of 
space  is  not  the  first  concern  of  a  geometry  textbook.  Otherwise 
the  system  is  workable. 

Braille  textbooks. — The  Braille  textbooks  published  by  the 
N.I.B.  are  carefully  produced  and  generally  accurate,  but  they 
are  not  always  set  out  to  the  best  advantage  (see  for  example  the 
square  root  table  in  volume  5  of  the  algebra  book).  Numbers  of 
sections  are  not  shown  at  the  top  of  the  page,  although  constant 
reference  is  made  throughout  the  work  to  numbered  sections. 
Worked  examples  are  not  always  set  out  as  clearly  as  could  be 
wished.  The  College  might  well  be  consulted  by  the  Institute 
before  Braille  proofs  are  passed.  A  scrapped  plate  here  and 
there  would  be  a  small  sacrifice. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  given  only  basic  signs  as  most 
important.  1  have  several  combinations  of  further  signs  if  they 
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should  be  thought  necessary  for  elementary  mathematics.  I 
shall  welcome  criticism,  no  matter  how  devastating,  either  in 
The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  or  by  private  correspondence. 

Suggested  Notation. 

Numbers:  1,  dots  1-6;  2,  dots  1-2-6;  3,  dots  1-4-6;  4,  dots 

1 - 4-5-6  ;  5,  dots  1-5-6;  6,  dots  1-2-4-6  ;  7,  dots  1-2-4-5-6  ; 
8,  dots  1-2-5-6 ;  9,  dots  2-4-6 ;  0,  dots  2-4-5. 

Plus,  dots  2-6  j 

Minus,  dots  3-5  .  .  .  .  .  ,  f 

doubled  between  compound  fractions. 

Multiplication,  dot  2 
Division,  dots  3-4 
Is  equal  to,  dots  2-5,  2-5. 

Is  identically  equal  to,  dots  3-6,  3-6. 

Ordinary  bracket,  dots  2-3-5-6. 

Square  bracket,  dots  2-3-6. 

Curly  bracket,  dots  3-5-6. 

A  half,  a  third,  a  quarter,  numeral  sign  followed  by  dots  2-3,  2-5, 

2- 5-6  respectively. 

Index  sign,  dot  4. 

Suffix  sign,  dot  6. 

Factorial  sign,  dots  2-3-5. 

Logarithm  sign,  dots  4-5-6. 

Tabular  logarithm  sign,  log.  sign  preceded  bv  dots  4-6. 

Barred  numbers,  preceded  by  dots  4-5. 

Square  root,  dots  2-3. 

Cube  root,  dots  2-5. 

General  root  sign,  dot  5. 

Ratio  and  proportion  as  at  present. 

Dashed  letters  and  Greek  letters  as  at  present,  but  a  section  con¬ 
taining  only  Greek  letters  should  commence  with  dot  3  written 
three  times. 

Trigonometrical  ratios:  sine,  dots  1-2-3-4-6 ;  cosine,  dots 

1- 2-3-4-5-6 ;  tangent,  dots  1-2-3-5-6 ;  cotangent,  dots 

2- 3-4-6  ;  secant,  dots  2— 3-4— 5— 6  ;  cosecant,  dots  3-4-5. 

Infinity,  dots  3-4-6. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incorp.). 

At  a  meeting-  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  Association  held 
on  i st  December,  1939,  at  257/8  T  ottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
W.  1 ,  the  following-  business  was  dealt  with  : — 

Wool  Rationing. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Association  has  been  in  touch  with  the 
Wool  Control  at  Bradford,  and  also  with  the  Hosiery  Rationing 
Committee  at  Leicester,  which  is  the  Committee  responsible  for 
dealing  with  the  rationing  of  wool  to  buyers,  with  a  view  to  mak¬ 
ing  some  arrangements  whereby  blind  institutions  would  be 
assured  of  their  full  ration  of  yarn  during  the  war. 

Undercutting  of  Prices. 

Particulars  had  been  collected  from  the  workshops  concerned 
with  regard  to  the  complaints  made  by  the  British  Brush  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association  about  price  cutting.  This  information  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  there  had  been  a  certain  amount  of  price 
cutting,  but  reasons  were  given  for  this.  Details  have  been  sent 
to  the  B.B.M.A. 


Government  Contracts. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Secretary  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Ministry  of  Supply  with  a  view  to  seeing  if  it  was  at  all 
possible  for  the  Association  to  act  as  the  contracting  body  for  all 
the  workshops  in  the  country  for  the  supplies  required  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  departments.  A  special  sub-committee  was  appointed  to 
deal  with  the  matter. 

National  Institute  for  the  Deaf. 

The  Executive  received  a  deputation  from  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Deaf,  who  asked  whether  blind  institutions  could 
assist  them  in  placing  deafened  persons  as  employees  in  blind 
institutions'.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in  a  number  of  institutions 
deafened  persons  were  employed  as  seeing  persons,  and  the  depu¬ 
tation  was  assured  that  blind  institutions  would  always  give 
sympathetic  consideration  to  any  cases  brought  to  their  notice. 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  WITHERSLACK  HALL. 

By  R.  C.  Phillips. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  to  know  how  we  spent 
Christmas  at  Witherslack  Hall.  Parcels  that  had  been  arriving 
daily  were  kept  in  one  place,  and  late  on  Christmas  Eve  the 
teachers  filled  stockings  for  each  pupil  from  his  or  her  own 
parcel.  Before  going  to  bed  carols  were  sung  in  the  hall,  dark¬ 
ened  by  reason  of  the  black-out.  The  moonlight  streaming 
through  the  large  casement  window  over  the  main  staircase  gave 
sufficient  light,  however,  and  made  a  very  appropriate  setting. 

On  Christmas  morning,  after  the  preliminary  excitement  with 
the  stockings,  pupils  examined  their  parcels  from  home  and 
played  with  their  toys.  Christmas  dinner  of  turkey  and  plum 
pudding  was  followed  by  games  and  much  fun  with  balloons  and 
crackers.  A  short  rest  was  succeeded  by  a  concert,  after  which 
Santa  Claus  arrived  just  as  it  was  getting  dark  to  give  presents 
from  the  Christmas  tree. 

Boxing  Day  was  devoted  to  play  and  walks  in  the  woods,  but 
in  the  evening  there  were  further  presents  to  be  distributed. 
These  had  been  given  by  Lady  Maureen  Stanley.  A  “  Wishing 
Well  ”  had  been  constructed  and  decorated,  and  in  this  all  the 
presents  were  placed.  Each  child  turned  the  handle  after  wishing 
and  a  present  came  up  in  the  bucket.  Christmas  stockings  made 
by  Miss  Babb,  an  exchange  teacher  from  Canada,  were  also 
placed  in  the  well.  Each  contained  a  mince  pie,  sweets,  nuts 
and  almonds,  and  each  present  was  accompanied  by  a  stocking. 

Filled  stockings,  given  by  the  teachers  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
to  evacuated  children  in  England,  were  distributed  on  New  Year’s 
Day,  and  each  child  had  one  of  these.  All  the  pupils  are  well  and 
happy  and  enjoyed  the  Christmas  holidays  immensely.  They  all 
join  in  wishing  you  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year. 


NEWS  FROM  COURT  GRANGE  SCHOOL. 

Though  sightless  and  thus  unable  to  follow  the  trend  of  events 
by  reading  newspapers,  boys  and  girls  at  the  Abbotskerswell 
Home  for  Blind  Children,  near  Newton  Abbot,  are  taking  a  livelv 
interest  in  the  progress  of  the  war,  and  are  keen  to  ensure  that 
they  are  proficient  in  carrying  out  the  A.R.P.  scheme  devised 
for  their  own  protection. 

Daily  after  morning  prayers  the  headmaster  (Mr.  M.  Blake) 
spends  a  quarter  of  an  hour  explaining  the  latest  war  develop¬ 
ments,  and  every  evening,  with  the  exception  of  Sundays,  the 
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children  listen  to  the  news  broadcast,  and  details  are  clarified  for 
them  where  necessary. 

The  handicaps  imposed  by  the  children’s  lack  of  sight  in 
regard  to  air-raid  precautions  at  the  home  have  been  effectively 
overcome  by  training. 

At  the  foot  of  each  bed  in  the  dormitories  a  dressing  gown 
and  slippers  are  placed  nightly  in  the  same  spot,  and  each  child’s 
gas  mask  is  kept  in  its  own  position  on  the  mantelpiece.  As  the 
result  of  frequent  practices,  the  youngsters  can  put  on  their  gar¬ 
ments  and  pick  up  their  own  respirators  remarkably  quickly. 

Accustomed  to  unending  darkness,  the  children  are  able  to 
move  about  the  staircase  and  hall  of  the  school  with  ease  at  night. 
Should  these  be  unusable  for  any  cause,  they  would  leave  the 
building  by  means  of  an  iron  stairway. 

Exercises  have  made  them  familiar  with  this  means  of  exit, 
and  they  are  now  able  to  descend  quickly. 

After  leaving  the  main  house  the  children  would  be  accom- 
modated  in  the  strongly-built  gymnasium  near  by  until  the  “  all 
clear  ”  was  given.  If  gas  bombs  were  dropped  the  children 
would  be  taken  out  into  the  fields  which  surround  the  building. 
Except  for  the  younger  children  all  are  able  to  put  on  their  own 
respirators. 

Practices  in  evacuating  the  premises  under  the  supervision  of 
the  nurses  take  place  at  least  once  a  month,  and  Mr.  Blake  told 
a  Western  Morning  News  reporter  that  he  thought  the  blind 
children  would  be  more  efficient  than  normal  children  if  it  were 
necessary  to  leave  on  a  really  dark  night. 

Mr.  Blake  added  that  as  far  as  possible  he  worked  under  the 
slogan:  “  Every  boy  is  his  own  policeman,”  as  he  did  not  believe 
in  putting  one  child  in  charge  of  the  rest,  except  of  course  of 
those  who  were  very  small.  He  wanted  them  to  be  as  self-reliant 
as  possible  and  to  think  for  themselves. 

“  In  the  black-out,”  he  said,  “  they  have  an  advantage  over 
the  sighted  child  because  they  are  accustomed  to  moving  about 
without  light.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  night  the  blind  could  help 
others  down  the  staircase.” 

The  children  run  their  own  concerts,  with  every  item  organized, 
announced  and  played  by  themselves.  Percussion  and  mouth 
organ  bands  have  been  formed  and  will  be  enlarged  when  more 
instruments,  which  are  greatly  needed,  are  made  available. 

The  children  have  started  their  own  zoo.  The  venture  has 
the  approval  of  the  headmaster,  with  certain  reservations  as  to 
size  and  ferocity.  Already  a  number  of  wild  animals  have  been 
secured,  but  some  of  the  boys  seem  to  think  these  are  not  quite 
wild  enough.  The  rabbits  do  not  roar,  the  white  mice  never 
shake  the  bars  of  their  cage,  and  the  bandy-legged  tortoise  is 
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devoid  of  spirit.  The  only  hope  of  excitement  hangs  on  two 
bantams,  each  of  whom  regards  the  other  as  a  sparring 
partner.  These  are  now  housewarming  the  aviary.  Subject  to 
official  restrictions,  which  extend  to  elephants  and  lions,  any 
redundant  livestock  will  be  gratefully  received  at  the  Court 
Grange  School,  Abbotskerswell,  where  they  can  be  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome. 

Musical  Successes. 

Robert  Eves — Grade  VI,  Intermediate,  120/150,  Credit. 

Grade  IV,  Theory,  94/99,  Pass. 

Geoffrey  Halford — Grade  II,  Elementary,  108/150,  Pass. 

Edward  Whatford — Grade  II,  Elementary,  114/150,  Pass. 

Betty  Peterson — Grade  III,  Transitional,  93/150  (Pass,  100). 
Trevor  Allison — Grade  I,  Primary,  122/150,  Credit. 

Ronald  Drum — Preliminary,  83/99,  Pass. 

Lewis  Pelham — Preliminary,  81/99,  Pass. 

The  examiner  was  Dr.  E.  Markham  Lee. 


[A  paper  read  at  the  22nd  Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish 
National  Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  held  at 
Edinburgh,  on  8th  and  9th  June,  1939.] 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION  FOR  THE 
WELFARE  OF  THE  BLIND. 

THE  SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  HEREDITY. 

By  Dr.  C.  W.  Graham,  of  Edinburgh. 

At  the  two  annual  meetings  of  our  Federation  which  I  have 
been  able  to  attend  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  practical  nature 
of  the  papers  read  on  such  occasions  as  this.  To-night,  however, 
I  find  it  a  difficult  task  to  present  for  your  consideration  more 
than  one  or  two  relatively  ineffective  lines  of  action  by  which  the 
social  problems  arising  from  hereditary  blinding  disease  may  be 
attacked. 

The  subject  of  my  remarks,  as  given  in  the  programme,  allows 
that  latitude  and  freedom  of  choice  which  was  necessary  when 
asked  some  weeks  ago  if  l  could  say  something  on  the  subject  of 
heredity  at  our  conference,  since  I  had  then  no  definite  idea  as  to 
the  form  this  paper  would  take. 

It  is  advisable  to  confine  our  attention  to-night  to  those  social 
problems  which  arise  from  the  heritable  disturbances  of  vision, 
caused  by  disease  or  abnormality,  which  make  people  blind. 
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Two,  or  perhaps  three,  different  lines  of  thought  present  them¬ 
selves  to  most  of  us. 

Firstly,  there  are  the  tasks  of  the  care,  education  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  blind  which  society  has  assumed  as  a  duty  through¬ 
out  the  civilized  world,  and  as  these  do  not  differ  materially  in 
cases  of  hereditary  blindness  from  those  due  to  accident  and 
incidental  disease  their  consideration  is  not  indicated  at  present. 

.Secondly,  there  is  the  question  of  prevention,  which  concerns 
us  specially  to-night,  and  this  is  associated  with  the  possible  third 
subject  of  treatment,  which  of  necessity,  because  of  the  nature 
of  this  particular  group,  is  limited  in  application  and  confined 
to  certain  surgical  operations. 

Now  let  us  be  clear  as  to  what  is  meant  by  heritable  disease  in 
the  sense  which  I  am  using  the  term  to-night.  By  it  is  meant  the 
appearance  of  some  physical  or  mental  abnormality  which  is 
transmitted  by  one  or  other  or  both  parents  to  their  children. 
Note  that  this  abnormality  may  be  present  in  the  father  or  mother, 
but  it  is  quite  probable  that  neither  may  show  any  evidence  of  the 
condition  which  has  caused  blindness  in  their  child. 

This  definition  excludes,  therefore,  those  diseases  which  are 
communicated  to  the  child  before  birth  because  of  the  presence  in 
the  blood  of  the  mother  of  some  harmful  material  such  as  an 
organism  or  poison.  These  are  not  truly  hereditary,  since  they 
do  not  lie  latent,  as  it  were,  in  intermediate  generations.  The 
problems  attached  to  such  diseases,  of  which  syphilis  is  one,  are 
in  a  special  group  by  themselves,  already  capable  of  solution,  and 
in  any  case  much  simpler,  complex  though  they  are,  than  the 
prevention  of  true  hereditary  taint. 

In  these  spacious  days,  so  far  as  the  area  of  the  printed  page 
is  concerned,  almost  every  theory,  and  indeed  statement  of 
supposed  fact,  has  its  controversialists,  and  if  we  are  to  have  any 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  this  matter  we  must 
review  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  facts  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  heredity  is  based. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  every  human  being  has  had  a  mother 
and,  except  by  the  aborigines  of  Australia,  that  a  father  is  also 
a  perhaps  incidental  necessity,  but  still  a  necessity,  and  in  order 
to  avoid  the  complexities  attendant  on  the  consideration  of  homo- 
sapiens  as  an  animal  let  us  turn  to  some  simpler  organism. 

“  As  like  as  peas  in  a  pod  ”  is  a  good  enough  way  of  express¬ 
ing  similarity  of  appearance  among  two  or  more  individuals,  and 
yet  it  is  not  always  true.  One  pea  may  be  sound,  succulent  and 
green,  and  yet  its  neighbour,  existing  you  will  grant  in  identical 
environmental  conditions,  is  dimpled  and  paler. 

Go  back  with  me  to  the  year  1857  to  the  large  garden  of  the 
Augustin  monastery  in  Brunn,  in  Austria,  at  that  time,  and  meet 
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Father  Mendel,  a  young-  priest  who  is  working-  among-  some  com¬ 
mon  pea  plants.  The  flowers  that  he  is  handling  are  in  full  bud. 
Watch  him  gently  open  a  bud  in  a  special  way,  and  with  fine 
forceps  pluck  away  the  several  fine  filaments  with  rounded  heads 
which  surround  the  central  stronger  green  structure,  which  he  is 
careful  not  to  touch.  The  plant  he  is  dealing  with  is  tall  and 
strong,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  but  he  walks  over  to  a  much 
smaller  plant  some  distance  away  and  picks  out  with  another 
pair  of  fine  forceps  some  of  the  filaments  from  a  similar  bud,  but 
instead  of  destroying  these  as  he  did  with  the  first  flower  he 
carries  them  over  to  the  tall  pea  plant  and  gently  touches  the 
exposed  green  portion  of  the  first  blossom.  He  is  only  doing 
what  any  passing  insect  might  have  brought  about  when  the 
flowers  opened  naturally,  but  his  actions  have  not  been  haphaz¬ 
ard  ;  several  in  our  ignorance  we  judge  to  be  unnecessary,  but  he 
has  a  reason  for  them  all  if  we  have  patience  to  hear.  It  is  one 
of  the  first  experiments  in  the  scientific  investigation  of  heredity. 

Eight  years  pass  and  we  find  our  priest,  now  in  his  forty-third 
year,  reading  a  paper  to  a  society  in  Briinn.  He  tells  his  listeners 
that  pea  plants  and  peas  have  certain  characteristics  which 
appear  constantly  from  one  generation  to  another  under  certain 
circumstances.  One  of  these  characters  is  tallness  and  another 
shortness.  Certain  plants  if  bred  among  themselves  remain  con¬ 
stantly  tall.  Others  if  grown  and  propagated  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions  never  grow  more  than  two  feet  high.  Now  he  has  found 
that  if  he  takes  the  dust-like  pollen  from  one  plant  and  carries  it 
to  the  centre  of  another  germination  takes  place,  and  he  can  note 
the  occurrence  of  any  particular  character  in  the  next  generation. 

After  this  Austrian  excursion  we  can  return  to  Edinburgh  with 
respect  at  least  for  the  scientific  method. 

Mendel  knew  that  in  each  microscopic  grain  of  pollen,  or  in 
the  cell  with  which  it  combined  in  the  other  plant  to  produce  the 
new  individual,  something  was  present  which  decided  whether 
this  young  growth  was  going  to  be  tall  or  short.  The  hybrid  was 
not  intermediate  in  size.  It  was  either  five  feet  or  more,  or  two 
leet  or  less — in  other  words  here  was  some  constant  character¬ 
istic  which  goverend  the  degree  of  growth  independent  of  environ¬ 
mental  conditions. 

He  found  also  that  the  first  hybrid  generation  resulted  in 
nothing  but  tall  plants  indistinguishable  from  their  one  long 
parent.  He  therefore  called  this  tallness  a  dominant  character 
which  domineered  over  the  character  of  shortness,  which  was 
certainly  present  but  hidden,  or  as  Mendel  called  it,  recessive. 
This  fact  became  apparent  in  the  next,  the  second  generation,  for 
he  then  found  that  the  plants  appeared  in  the  proportion,  when 
a  considerable  number  were  counted,  of  three  tall  to  one  dwarf. 
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The  complexities  of  succeeding-  generations  I  need  not  enter 
into.  They  can  be  worked  out  at  your  leisure,  but  the  point  to 
note  is  that  Mendel  established  certain  laws  of  heredity  which  are 
true  for  human  families  and  that  the  characters  which  may  be, 
remember,  abnormalities,  appear  and  disappear  from  one  gener¬ 
ation  to  another. 

We  now  know  through  the  work  of  Nettleship  in  London,  and 
in  our  country  Berry  of  Edinburgh  and  Usher  of  Aberdeen,  that 
many  eye  abnormalities  appear  from  one  generation  to  another  in 
human  beings  according  to  Mendelian  laws,  but  you  must  realize 
that  the  figures  on  which  Mendel  worked  out  his  principles  are 
true  only  of  considerable  numbers  of  families,  and  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  families  do  not  show  a  characteristic  grouping  of  say 
three  normal  to  one  abnormal.  Where  one  family  has  more, 
another  has  less  abnormality,  and  it  is  only  in  the  bulk,  as  it 
were,  that  the  laws  of  heredity  are  applicable. 

Again,  an  abnormal  condition  may  behave  in  a  different  way 
in  different  genealogies.  In  one  it  may  be  dominant,  like  the 
tallness  in  Mendel’s  plants,  and  in  another  recessive,  as  was  the 
dwarfness,  and  a  third  possibility  has  been  discovered  within 
recent  years,  namely,  that  a  character  may  be  sex  linked.  This 
results  in  the  appearance  of  blind  sons  whose  mothers  have  per¬ 
fect  eyes.  This  is  the  form  which  sex  linkage  usually  takes,  and 
it  presents  a  particularly  difficult  situation  because  by  it  the  child¬ 
ren  of  two  apparently  normal  people  may  be  born  with  some 
ocular  defect  inherited  from  a  maternal  grandfather. 

Marriage  of  blood  relations  greatly  increases  the  risk  of 
defect  appearing  in  the  children  of  such  unions.  In-breeding  is 
of  itself  not  inherently  bad  provided  the  stock  is  free  from  fault, 
but  if  a  person  with  a  manifest  defect  marries  another  with  a 
latent  fault  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  incidence  of  visual 
disability  appears  in  the  children. 

The  gathering  of  data  regarding  inherited  characters  in  any 
human  family  is  a  difficult  task,  and  one  finds  it  practically  im¬ 
possible,  except  in  a  few  particular  diseases,  to  obtain  any 
evidence  on  which  reasoned  opinion  can  be  based  as  to  the  fate 
of  children  who  may  be  born.  Some  events  can,  however,  be 
predicted  with  certainty,  such  as  the  fact  that  the  marriage  of 
two  albinos  will  certainly  result  in  nothing  but  albinotic  progeny. 

The  abnormalities  which  cause  visual  defect  in  man  are 
probably  known  to  many  of  you. 

Among  those  showing  a  dominant  type  of  Mendelian  inherit¬ 
ance  are  certain  kinds  of  cataract,  maldevelopments  of  the  middle 
coat  of  the  eye  and  of  the  iris,  dislocations  of  the  lens  and  droop¬ 
ing  of  the  lids.  The  recessive  group  include  anophthalmos  or 
absence  of  the  eyes,  albinism,  buphthalmos  or  infantile  glaucoma, 
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and  some  kinds  of  retinitis  pigmentosa,  while  among  the  sex 
linked  type  familial  optic  atrophy  or  Leber’s  disease,  and  congen¬ 
ital  nystagmus  occur. 

If  a  dominant  defective  marries  a  normal  person,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  only  half  the  children  will  be  normal,  and  the  defect 
will  appear  regularly  in  every  generation. 

In  a  recessive  pedigree  the  abnormality  appears  suddenly  in 
a  family  with  apparently  normal  parents,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
children  are  affected. 

In  sex  linked  pedigrees  there  are  many  varieties  and  combin¬ 
ations,  but  usually  they  result  in  the  character  appearing  only  in 
the  males,  though  the  fault  is  transmitted  by  unaffected  females. 

We  must  remember  that  the  problem  of  heredity  is  that  of 
the  structure  and  life  of  the  germ  cell.  It  is  true  that  environ¬ 
ment  may  influence  the  incidence  and  degree  of  some  hereditary 
diseases,  but  this  is  not  true,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  those  which 
cause  blindness,  with  the  possible  exception  of  cataract.  Heredi¬ 
tary  disease  may  not  be  manifest  at  birth,  that  is  to  say  it  may 
not  be  what  is  called  congenital,  and  indeed  blindness  may 
supervene  as  a  result  of  inherited  taint  at  any  age. 

Well,  what  are  we  to  do  about  all  this?  You  realize  that  the 
geneticist — the  scientist  who  is  discovering  daily  all  sorts  of  mar¬ 
vellous  facts  about  beetles  and  birds — cannot  offer  any  help  ex¬ 
cept  to  refer  us  to  Father  Mendel  and  his  laws,  as  elaborated  by 
modern  research,  and  say  that  such  and  such  a  union  is  safe, 
another  is  dangerous,  and  a  third  is  doubtful,  but  there  he  leaves 
us,  as  he  can  offer  us  no  escape  so  far  from  the  operation  of  these 
laws. 

We  are  left  then  with  the  propositions  should  marriage  be 
prohibited  or  discouraged  between  persons  whose  children  may 
be  blind,  and  if  marriage  does  take  place  should  there  be  any 
action  taken  to  prevent  the  birth  of  children.  We  are  not  con¬ 
sidering  the  advisability  of  the  marriage  of  blind  persons  who 
may  have  healthy  children.  That  is  a  matter  for  debate  at 
another  time.  The  persons  concerned  may  be  blind  or  sighted. 

The  religious  and  moral  aspects  of  this  question  I  do  not 
propose  to  refer  to.  Perhaps  someone  may  be  bold  enough  to 
raise  them  in  the  debate.  I  feel  that  I  am  not  fitted  to  present 
to  you  the  different  attitudes  taken  by  the  supposedly  soul¬ 
less  scientist,  the  social  worker,  or  the  churchman  of  certain 
persuasions,  and  I  would  therefore  rather  give  you  my  own  opin¬ 
ions  on  the  matter  in  the  hope  that  at  least  some  of  them  may 
survive  your  criticsms. 

Firstly,  I  think  that  in  each  case  where  contemplated  marriage 
may  involve  the  risk  of  the  birth  of  blind  or  potentially  blind 
children  this  risk  should  be  assessed  by  a  person  who  can  give 
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an  opinion  based  on  an  authoritative  knowledge  of  genetics.  It 
should  be  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  society  or  institution 
who  are  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  these  blind  persons  to 
gather  all  the  genealogical  data  they  can  for  submission,  through 
their  medical  officer,  to  a  geneticist. 

If  in  his  opinion  there  is  a  distinct  risk  of  heritable  taint  then 
the  pair  concerned  should  have  the  facts  put  before  them  by  per¬ 
sons  approved  by  the  societies,  and  advice  given  to  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  beliefs,  or  prejudices  if  you  like,  that  they 
may  hold. 

To  most  of  us  there  is  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  a  family  if  such  is  to  prevent  human  suffering  or  to  pro¬ 
mote  happiness.  The  argument  that  such  action  is  likely  to 
promote  immorality  or  selfish,  childless  marriages  is  to  me  most 
unconvincing. 

I  do  not  believe  that  disciplinary  measures  should  ever  be 
taken,  either  by  the  State  or  by  those  in  authority  in  our  societies, 
to  prevent  these  marriages  until,  if  ever,  the  State  is  ready  to 
impose  such  disciplines  throughout  the  whole  community,  and 
establish  a  eugenic  bureau  which  will  regulate  all  marriages. 
That  piece  of  social  legislation  is  as  improbable  as  any  which 
could  be  imagined  in  this  country,  but  remember  that  such  dis¬ 
ciplines  exist  in  some  measure  over  a  great  part  of  central  Europe, 
so  far  as  Jew  and  Gentile  are  concerned. 

I  admit  we  all  know  of  unfortunate  families  composed  of  sev¬ 
eral  blind  children,  where  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  statu¬ 
tory  powers  to  prevent  by  sterilization  the  advent  of  more  child¬ 
ren.  Such  legislation  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  world,  and 
it  has  even  been  seriously  considered  in  this  country  in  connection 
with  mental  defect.  The  consensus  of  opinion  is,  however,  that 
such  is  both  ineffective  and  undesirable  when  the  pros  and  cons 
are  considered  in  a  comprehensive  way. 

The  diseases  which  cause  inheritable  blindness  have  been  sub¬ 
jects  for  study  since  the  science  of  genetics  arose,  and  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  this  is  one  of  our  youngest  specialities  in 
science,  and  yet  it  is  all  embracing.  Inherited  characteristics 
largely  make  us  what  we  are,  and,  if  our  environment  may  in  a 
measure  mould  us  as  life  progresses,  or  indeed  before  a  separate 
existence  has  begun,  it  is  in  the  main,  I  believe,  our  parentage 
that  decides  our  fate  in  this  world.  It  is  true  some  are  born  rich 
and  some  poor,  and  some  are  always  hard  up  whatever  they  have, 
but  in  these  days  of  a  sieving  and  mixing  of  society  the  rich  of 
to-day  are  often  the  poor  of  to-morrow. 

Over  the  great  mass  of  our  people  equality  of  opportunity 
exists,  and  class  distinctions  have  decreased  greatly  during  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  in  consequence  I  think  it  is  reasonable  to 
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hold  that  heredity  will  in  the  future  play  even  a  greater  role  in 
moulding  the  individual  path  of  each  unit  in  the  community. 

It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to  see  that  those  on 
whom  the  laws  of  nature  bear  most  heavily,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  should  receive  from  us  who  are  more  fortunate, 
through  no  merit  of  our  own,  as  great  a  measure  of  liberty  of 
mind  and  body  as  that  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  community  as  a 
whole. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

I  am  indebted  to  Miss  Campbell  for  the  following  note  on  her 
excellent  piece  of  work:  — 

War-Time  Activity. 

The  great  need  for  knitted  comforts  for  all  our  defence 
forces  has  opened  up  a  new  avenue  of  service  for  home  teachers 
and  their  charges.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions,  just  in  case  they 
may  not  have  occurred  to  you.  Admitting  that  many  are  con¬ 
nected  with  Church,  there  are  others  who  are  willing  to  work 
and  may  be  unable  to  get  supplies  of  wool.  I  find  it  best  to 
collect  wool  from  local  Red  Cross  Societies,  the  British  Legion 
and  Townwomen’s  Guilds,  in  turn;  distribute  it  personally  and 
return  the  finished  articles.  In  this  way  io  knitters  (one  a  man) 
have  provided  up  to  date  38  pairs  of  socks,  4  pairs  of  mitts,  1 
dozen  scarves,  20  pairs  of  hospital  bed  socks. 

Two  other  women  attend  a  work  party  twice  weekly,  prepare 
tea,  wash  up  and  wind  wool.  This  is  their  contribution,  as 
knitting  is  not  their  strong  point. 

Any  other  suggestions? 

Mr.  Irving,  of  Glasgow,  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  the 
following  account  of  evacuation  :  — 

Glasgow  Evacuation. 

In  April  this  year,  when  the  subject  of  evacuation  was  being 
considered,  we  took  a  preliminary  survey  by  post  of  all  our 
people  in  the  City  as  to  whether  or  not  they  wished  to  be  evacu¬ 
ated  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency.  450  out  of  1,800 
replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  as  the  result  of  a  personal  canvass 
by  our  home  teachers  in  June,  July  and  August  these  figures 
gradually  increased  to  700. 

At  comparatively  short  notice — a  few  weeks  in  most  cases — 
billets  had  been  secured  by  the  receiving  authorities  in  country 
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districts  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  some  in  small  houses, 
others  in  large.  In  some  of  the  latter  equipment  and  furnishings 
had  to  be  secured — also  at  short  notice — in  order  to  make  them 
as  comfortable  as  possible  for  our  prospective  evacuees,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  elderly  men  and  women. 

Wednesday,  September  6th,  was  fixed  as  the  day  for  evacua¬ 
tion,  but  on  that  day  only  313  persons  turned  up  at  the  six  places 
of  assembly,  the  remainder  having  apparently  changed  their 
minds  in  the  interval. 

The  evacuation  was  by  motor  bus,  and  on  the  whole  the 
arrangements  made  worked  very  smoothly,  the  people  with 
few  exceptions  getting  comfortably  settled  down  in  their  new 
homes.  I  should  like  here  to  pay  tribute  to  the  generous  welcome 
to  our  people  given  by  the  great  majority  of  their  hosts  and 
hostesses.  Some  of  them,  too,  were  really  beautiful  homes,  one 
evacuee  in  particular  speaking  of  his  as  a  perfect  “  Garden  of 
Eden,”  where  he  would  be  pleased  to  stay  “  for  the  duration.” 

But  now,  after  nearly  three  months  of  experience,  what  is 
the  position?  Very  much  the  same  as  with  the  school  children 
who  were  evacuated.  Nearly  50%  of  our  people  have  gradually 
found  their  way  back  to  the  city  again ;  and  this  for  various 
reasons — there  have  been  no  air  raids  over  Glasgow ;  many  of 
the  country  houses  were  too  quiet  and  lonely  for  city  dwellers ; 
separation  from  their  friends  was  too  much  for  them  and  they 
got  home-sick ;  while  yet  others  had  their  domiciliary  allowances 
reduced  by  the  local  authority,  and  on  that  account  decided  to 
come  home.  As  a  result  of  this  trek  homewards  several  large 
houses  have  had  to  be  given  up  and  the  home  teachers  who  were 
in  charge  brought  back  to  their  regular  duties  again.  Should 
serious  air  raids  occur  however  over  the  city  there  would  then, 
no  doubt,  be  a  rush  for  a  further  evacuation  and  our  teachers 
might  have  to  return  to  the  country  once  more. 


BRISTOL  NEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

In  these  days,  when  most  of  our  schools  are  labouring  under 
the  strained  conditions  of  war-time,  we  in  Bristol  have  been  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  carry  on  as  usual.  Being  in  a  neutral  zone,  we 
were  able  to  have  our  children  back  when  provision  had  been 
made  for  shelter  in  case  of  air  raids.  For  this  purpose  the  entire 
staff  of  the  school  constructed  sandbag  shelters,  effectively  blacked 
out  the  building,  and  by  September  18th  we  were  ready  to  receive 
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the  pupils.  As  evidence  of  the  happy  relations  which  exist  between 
the  children  and  the  school,  and  the  confidence  shown  by  the 
parents  in  Mr.  Getliff  and  his  administration,  every  child,  without 
exception,  returned  on  the  day  appointed. 

We  were  then  faced  with  the  same  problem  which  confronted 
those  schools  evacuated  to  new  buildings.  Our  school  has  been 
completely  transformed,  and  yet  without  the  novelty  of  new  sur¬ 
roundings.  We  had  to  take  stock  as  to  how  far  ordinary  school 
routine  was  possible.  In  spite  of  the  natural  theory  that  the 
absence  of  ligfht  should  make  little  difference  in  a  blind  school, 
it  was  soon  recognized  that  light  and  air  have  a  psychological 
effect  even  upon  the  totally  blind.  So,  when  we  were  able  to  lift 
the  screen  by  day  we  found  it  possible  to  proceed  with  ordinary 
school  routine,  and  the  end  of  the  term  has  seen  a  satisfactory 
scheme  of  work  performed  and  examinations  and  records 
completed. 

The  long  winter  evenings,  with  the  subdued  lighting  and  re¬ 
stricted  playrooms,  together  with  the  hours  of  silent  A.R.P.  vigil 
throughout  the  night  performed  by  the  resident  staff,  has  taxed 
the  “  spirit  ”  both  of  pupils  and  teachers.  But  under  the  skilful 
guidance  of  the  superintendent  we  are  happy  to  record  successful 
public  performances  of  “  Scrooge,”  being  a  ghost  story,  in  four 
staves,  from  A  Christinas  Carol,  by  Charles  Dickens,  arranged  for 
dramatic  representation  by  Sir  J.  Edward  Parrott,  M.A.  Very 
large  audiences  showed  appreciation  of  the  dramatic  art  of  John 
Snell,  who  played  the  part  of  Scrooge;  of  the  good-natured  Bob 
Cratchit,  played  by  Charles  Faber,  and  the  tender,  fussy  ways  of 
Mrs.  Cratchit,  played  by  Winnie  Workman.  The  effective  light¬ 
ing  and  realistic  scenery,  together  with  the  well-designed  dresses, 
gave  charm  to  the  play.  The  music,  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mr.  James,  F.R.C.O.,  and  the  rendering  of  the  carols  was  equally 
appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  singing  of  our  pupils  is  always 
one  of  the  first  things  which  strikes  the  visitor  to  our  school.  But 
then,  we  are  considered  to  be  a  musical  family  here  in  Bristol, 
and  we  are  happy  to  record  the  following  musical  successes  this 
term  :  — 

Trinity  College  of  Music. — Autumn,  1939. 

Pass  with  Honours — Piano — K.  Harden. 

W.  Martin. 

Violin — W.  Martin. 

Pass  with  Merit — Organ — T.  Morgan. 

Piano — C.  Truman. 

D.  Hodges. 

Violin — H.  Ruggins. 

K.  Harden. 
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There  is  one  aspect  of  these  musical  plays  worth  noticing  and 
that  is  it  is  not  an  exhibition  of  blindness  calculated  to  stimulate 
sympathy,  but  rather  an  exhibition  of  the  poise  and  normality  of 
blind  children  acting,  as  it  were,  on  the  stage  of  life.  The  child¬ 
ren  demonstrate  to  the  public  their  ability  to  do  things  as  natur¬ 
ally  as  themselves.  In  fact,  they  are  able  in  their  own  humble 
way  to  give  their  quota  to  Britain’s  war  effort,  since 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  concert  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Red 
Cross  Society. 

On  Sunday,  December  i/th,  many  parents  and  old  pupils 
attended  the  carol  service  held  in  the  Chapel. 

Monday,  December  18th,  saw  the  completion  of  the  autumn 
term  of  the  Literary  and  Debating  Society.  A  Christmas  log  was 
held  and  several  one-act  plays  arranged  by  members  themselves 
were  performed. 

Tuesday,  December  19th,  was  a  great  day  for  the  children,  for 
then  their  large  Christmas  tree  was  loaded  with  presents  which 
were  distributed  by  Father  Christmas.  The  evening  culminated 
in  a  sumptuous  tea — in  spite  of  the  blockade — and,  judging  by 
the  din,  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

This  autumn  term  we  have  been  able  to  “  confiscate  ”  a  part 
of  the  girls’  field,  and  we  now  have  well  in  hand  four  plots  for 
school  gardening,  by  means  of  which  we  hope  to  increase  food 
production  in  our  own  school. 

When  the  Government  asked  for  volunteers  for  blood  donors 
a  ready  response  came  from  our  adult  blind  in  Bristol.  Thirty 
offered  themselves  for  blood  tests  and  many  of  them  have  now 
been  accepted. 

Mrs.  Getlifl',  who  has  started  two  new  organizations  for  the 
adult  blind  in  Bristol  writes  as  follows  :  “  In  spite  of  the  black-out 
and  transport  difficulties  a  very  happy  Christmas  party  of  43 
members  and  helpers  was  held  by  the  handicraft  centre  on  Dec¬ 
ember  19th.  The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  was  given  up  to 
games  and  singing.  After  tea,  Father  Christmas  paid  a  surprise 
visit,  bringing  a  small  gift  for  each.  Although  ‘  Auld  Lang 
Syne  ’  had  to  be  sung  by  4  o’clock  in  order  to  comply  with 
lighting  restrictions,  the  party  broke  up  full  of  good  cheer  and 
the  Christmas  spirit.  On  Wednesday,  December  20th,  at  the 
Bristol  Social  Club,  a  Nativity  play  reading  was  given  by  the 
home  teachers,  supported  by  members  of  the  school  choir  and 
staff.  The  Members  of  the  Club  always  welcome  a  visit  from 
pupils  of  the  school,  who  in  turn,  are  ever  ready  to  help  with  the 
entertainments.  The  afternoon  ended  with  tea  and  mince  pies 
for  all.  The  deaf-blind  will  be  having  a  New  Year’s  Partv  on 
January  12th,  when  it  is  expected  some  26  members  and  helpers 
will  be  present.”  The  two  new  clubs  of  the  handicraft  centre  and 
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the  Bristol  social  club  are  very  much  alive  and  speak  volumes 
for  the  industry  and  perseverance  of  Mrs.  Getliff. 

A  very  happy  event  marked  the  close  of  the  autumn  term  : 
the  marriage  of  the  Headmaster  of  the  school,  Mr.  A.  Rae,  M.A., 
to  Miss  M.  James,  B.Sc.  The  school  committee  showed  its  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  work  by  presenting  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
with  a  silver  entree  dish,  while  the  staff  and  pupils  gave  a  stand¬ 
ard  reading  lamp. 

The  final  news  item  I  have  to  record  is  the  appointment  to  the 
school  staff  of  Miss  N.  Wood,  M.A.,  who  was  educated  at  Chorley- 
wood  College  and  graduated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
Miss  Wood  will  be  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  to  Bristol. 


“  I  NEVER  SAW  TILL  I  WAS  BLIND.” 

Muriel  Goldby. 

So  begins  a  brief  article  in  a  local  paper  in  connection  with 
the  blackout  which  is  at  present  uppermost  in  nearly  everybody’s 
mind.  Before  this  enforced  darkness  came  upon  us  I  wonder  how 
many  of  us  lucky  seeing  folk  realized  in  the  smallest  way  what 
it  meant  to  be  groping  helplessly  in  a  strange  place,  or  even  in 
places  we  thought  to  be  familiar  to  us?  Since  then  I  have  heard 
person  after  person  make  the  remark,  “  How  terrible  it  must 
be  to  be  blind  !  ”  Yes,  indeed,  how  terrible  ! 

Perhaps  we  teachers  grow  so  accustomed  to  working  amongst 
blind  children  and  adults  that  we  may  sometimes  be  guilty  of 
underestimating  the  difficulties  they  have  to  surmount.  They 
become  so  magnificently  independent,  so  ready  to  help  themselves 
and  sometimes  so  indignant  when  perhaps  uncalled-for  help  is 
offered  that  we  cannot  think  of  them  as  “  afflicted.”  They  are 
to  us  just  ordinary  boys  and  girls,  men  and  women,  working 
and  learning  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  sometimes  needing  a  little 
more  help  and  guidance,  and  that,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be. 
As  far  as  enjoying  themselves  goes,  they  can  do  that,  praise  be,  as 
well  as  any  of  us. 

But  this  black-out  in  which  our  island  just  now  is  so  effec¬ 
tively  enveloped  has  filled  scores  of  other  people  besides  myself 
with  increased  admiration  and  understanding  of  our  blind  friends. 
I  can  quote  no  better  example  than  this,  an  incident  which  took 
place  in  an  Oldham  bus  the  other  day.  The  conductor,  in  the 
darkness,  hurriedly  called  out  the  wrong  stop;  the  blind  man 
sitting  near  the  door  corrected  him  equally  hurriedly.  He  was 
right,  too.  The  conductor  was  guessing ,  but  the  blind  man 
knew. 
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[From  the  New  Statesman — an  Indian  newspaper.] 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  CALCUTTA. 

Owing-  to  the  work  of  pioneers  for  more  than  a  century  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that,  with  training,  the  blind  can  be  useful 
members  of  society. 

The  original  Braille  system  in  French  has  been  adapted  into 
many  languages,  and  India  is  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  Lai 
Behari  Shah  for  the  Braille  codes  in  Sanskrit,  Bengali  and  Hindi. 

The  School  for  the  Blind,  Calcutta,  was  founded  in  1897,  by 
Lai  Behari  Shah,  with  one  pupil.  It  has  now  grown  into  one  of 
the  most  important  institutions  in  Bengal  and  occupies  a  unique 
position  among  the  educational  organizations  in  the  province. 
In  1925  the  school  was  moved  to  its  present  site  at  Behala,  where 
it  carries  on  unostentatiously  the  task  of  educating  about  100 
children. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections — literary,  industrial, 
physical  and  musical.  Pupils  exhibiting  special  aptitude  are 
prepared  for  the  matriculation  examination  of  Calcutta  University. 
Many  have  received  a  college  education  and  obtained  important 
positions.  “  Of  these  men  mention  may  be  made  of  Professor 
Nagendra  Nath  Sen  Gupta,  M.A.,  in  philosophy  and  economics, 
who  is  now  engaged  as  a  lecturer  at  the  Bangabasi  College,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  Mr.  Subodh  Chandra  Roy,  M.A.,  B.L.,  who  has 
passed  the  M.A.  examination  from  Calcutta  University,  and  is 
now  in  London  qualifying  for  the  Ph.D.  degree.” 

Most  of  the  children  are  received  in  an  anaemic  condition  and 
their  physique  is  generally  poor.  Because  of  this  considerable 
stress  is  laid  on  physical  education.  Simple  remedial  exercises 
are  practised  and  these  are  producing  good  results.  Each  child 
is  examined  by  a  qualified  doctor,  the  defects  noted  and  suitable 
remedial  measures  applied. 

Drill,  gymnastics,  swimming,  rowing,  long  walks  and  games, 
all  play  their  part  in  helping  to  improve  physique. 

Scouting  takes  an  important  place  in  the  social  activitv  of 
of  the  school  and  interest  has  been  stimulated  by  competitions 
and  rallies  with  other  troops. 

“  Besides  classical  music  the  syllabus  includes  modern  Ben¬ 
gali  songs,  caricature,  mimicry  and  dancing,  thus  giving  the 
pupils  a  good  grounding  for  the  stage  as  actors  or  as  social 
entertainers.” 

The  children  have  their  own  garden  plots  and  are  escorted  bv 
the  teachers  round  the  school  grounds  to  “  see  ”  the  gardens 

O  o 

there. 

The  school  has  various  societies  which  meet  weekly,  one  of 
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the  senior  pupils  acting  as  chairman.  A  joint  meeting  of  these 
is  held  once  each  month,  under  the  presidency  of  the  principal. 

The  literary  society  runs  a  monthly  magazine,  A  run — hand- 
embossed  by  the  pupils. 

The  boarders  are  housed  in  comfortable  dormitories,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  staff  has  done  much  for  the  advancement  of 
the  education  of  these  people. 


PHILIP  EDWARD  LAYTON. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Layton,  of  Montreal,  which  occurred  three 
months  ago,  must  be  known  and  regretted  by  our  readers,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  some  account  of  one  so  closely  connected  with 
our  work,  as  he  was,  should  appear  in  these  pages. 

Born  in  1859,  Philip  Layton  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  13, 
and  went  to  St.  George’s  Blind  School,  Southwark,  now  the 
Roval  School  for  the  Blind,  Leatherhead.  Later  he  trained  as 
piano  tuner  and  organist  at  the  Royal  Normal  College. 

Unable  to  obtain  a  post  as  organist  in  England  he  went  to 
Canada  in  1887,  where  he  met  with  no  better  success  in  this 
effort.  In  partnership  with  his  brother  he  established  a  piano  and 
music-selling  business  in  Montreal  which  met  with  signal  suc¬ 
cess.  The  school  for  English-speaking-  blind,  which  he  founded 
on  Sherbrooke  Street,  has  always  maintained  a  definite  link  with 
the  blind  world  over  here  in  the  succession  of  teachers  recruited 
from  the  staffs  of  our  own  blind  schools.  Among  those  who  in 
turn  have  held  appointments  as  principal  I  may  mention  Mr.  D. 
Northcombe,  Mr.  P.  Grey,  Mr.  R.  C.  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Higgin- 
son,  while  Mr.  Heggie,  trained  at  Edinburgh,  is,  I  believe,  still 
in  charge. 

Philip  Layton  became  president  of  the  Montreal  Association 
for  the  Blind,  president  of  the  Canadian  Federation  for  the  Blind, 
a  moving  spirit  in  the  securing  of  old  age  pensions  for  the  blind, 
and  a  governor  of  Montreal’s  three  largest  hospitals.  These 
appointments  reveal  the  esteem  which  his  vigorous  and  independ¬ 
ent  personality  won  from  his  fellow-citizens,  by  whom  he 
was  regarded  as  “  one  of  Canada’s  most  remarkable  men.”  The 
spirit  which  prompted  him  to  emigrate  when  his  hopes  of  earning 
a  livelihood  in  this  country  were  thwarted,  and  which  enabled  him 
to  walk  unattended  through  the  streets  of  Montreal,  manifested 
itself  in  every  undertaking  and  remained  unquenched  to  the  end. 
Throughout  his  long  life  he  maintained  a  close  contact  with  his 
native  land  and  followed  with  interest  every  development  of  blind 
welfare  here.  His  career  has  done  much  to  unite  Canada  and 
Britain  in  this  branch  of  social  service. 
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LOOKING  BACKWARD— AN  OPINION  ON  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM. 

Bv  H.  N.  VlCKER  STAFF. 

At  the  foundation  for  sighted  pupils  at  which  1  spent  the  last 
four  years  of  my  school  life,  it  was  the  custom  to  set  each  class 
of  boys  a  book  for  study  during  the  long  summer  vacation.  On 
the  first  day  of  reassembly  an  examination  paper  was  placed  be¬ 
fore  each  pupil,  and  to  those  whose  answers  revealed  but  a 
cavalier  interest  in  the  book  an  imposition  became  due. 

When  I  was  15  years  of  age  I  recall  that,  under  the  arrange¬ 
ment  mentioned,  I  found  myself  reading  Carlyle’s  Heroes. 
In  earlier  years  the  lure  of  books  had  found  me  a  responsive 
enthusiast,  so  that,  unlike  some  of  my  colleagues,  the  school 
holiday  reading  did  not  inflict  upon  me  any  hardship.  On  the 
contrary,  I  looked  forward  to  it,  the  unpleasant  note  being  simply 
that  it  was  a  compulsory  task. 

When  the  result  of  the  examination  that  concerned  itself  with 
Carlyle’s  Heroes  was  made  known  the  number  of  marks 
allotted  to  my  paper  told  its  own  story  in  unmistakeable  terms. 
The  verdict  cast  no  favourable  reflection  upon  the  writer.  For 
that  there  was  a  good  reason,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  a  bad  reason.  I  disliked  the  book.  Portions  of  it  struck  me 
as  unhealthy  and  produced  a  feeling  of  depression. 

I  believe  that  in  those  days  it  was  fashionable  amongst  lead¬ 
ers  of  education  to  extol  the  qualities  of  Carlyle.  But  who  amongst 
them  would  have  denied  that  he  is  no  more  an  easy  man  to  get 
along  with  as  regards  his  writings  than,  according  to  historians, 
his  wife  found  him  an  easy  man  to  get  along  with  under  the 
domestic  aegis.  One  can  only  suppose  that  those  responsible  for 
selecting  the  book  for  a  fifteen-year  old  class  of  boys  must 
have  had  excellent  reasons  for  so  doing.  For  myself,  however, 
I  still  remain  puzzled.  I  contend  that  it  was  not  suitable 
and,  if  my  own  case  can  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  guide, 
the  authorities  defeated  the  end  they  were  presumably  out  to 
achieve.  For  instead  of  arousing  in  me  an  enthusiasm  to  read 
more  of  that  author’s  works  it  made  me  fight  shy  of  him,  and  it 
was  only  after  a  long  lapse  of  time  that  I  could  persuade  myself 
to  take  up  his  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  premature 
introduction  had  an  effect  upon  my  mental  digestion  similar  to 
that  which  would  be  produced  upon  the  physical  digestion  of  a 
three  months  old  infant  if  fed  upon  fish  and  chips. 

In  connection  with  this  episode  I  recall  expressing  my  view 
at  the  time  to  my  Sunday  School  teacher  (in  no  way  connected 
with  my  day  school)  and  he  parried  the  statement  by  asking  what 
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kind  of  book  I  considered  more  fitting-.  Still  smarting  under  a 
sense  of  injustice,  1  replied,  “  Why,  the  life  of  George  Hirst,  the 
famous  Yorkshire  cricketer.”  This  was  probably  going  to  the 
other  extreme,  but  it  none  the  less  serves  to  indicate  my  reaction. 

Whilst  still  at  the  same  school  there  were  two  subjects  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  curriculum  to  which  I  showed  a  marked  antipathy 
from  the  first  week  of  admission.  They  were  freehand  drawing 
and  science.  For  the  former  I  have  never  had  any  use;  as  to  the 
latter,  though  I  used  to  amuse  myself  in  the  laboratory  helping 
my  classmates  to  make  the  most  abominable  odours  and  enjoyed 
the  process  by  which  red  litmus  could  be  changed  to  blue,  any¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  scientific  nomenclature  became  a  lost  cause 
where  I  was  concerned.  At  one  period  I  believe  three  valuable 
hours  per  week  were  devoted  to  those  two  subjects.  To  me  it 
was  a  waste  of  time.  I  felt  so  then,  and  with  the  passing  of 
the  years  the  sentiment  has  hardened  into  a  conviction.  I  believe 
that  a  schoolboy  of  average  intelligence,  when  he  has  reached 
the  age  of  twelve  is  possessed  of  a  pretty  reliable  idea  of  what  he 
would  like  to  become,  or  at  least  what  career  he  should  follow 
when  his  schooldays  are  left  behind.  By  the  same  token  he  has 
at  that  age  formed  a  good  idea  of  what  he  dislikes  in  the  school 
programme.  Had  the  facilities  existed  I  would  have  devoted 
willingly  the  time  set  apart  for  freehand  drawing  and  science  to 
such  subjects  as  history  and  French,  neither  of  which  has  lost  its 
attraction.  Thus  the  three  hours  wasted  might  have  been  con¬ 
verted  into  three  hours  well  spent,  and  the  moral  effect  of  that  is 
not  possible  of  translation  into  terms  associated  with  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  hands  of  the  clock. 

My  view  is,  therefore,  that  a  schoolboy  between  the  age  of  12 
and  16  should  be  allowed  to  have  a  voice  in  his  own  scholastic 
destiny.  My  remarks  have  concerned  themselves  with  two  phases 
of  my  school  life.  After  a  lapse  of  30  years  I  find  myself  still 
holding  the  same  beliefs.  Surely  then,  as  far  as  the  human  mind 
can  be  absolutely  convinced  of  any  one  thing,  I  am  entitled  to  say 
that  the  opinions  formed  at  that  period  regarding  the  methods  of 
my  educators  were  by  no  means  unsound. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  your  readers  will  agree  with  me  ! 


MISSION  TO  THE  BLIND  OF  BURMA. 

Jottings  from  the  Front. 

S.  Raphael’s. — “  I  managed  to  collect  three  girls  and  one 
little  boy.  One  girl  is  a  blind  Chinese  refugee.  Her  doctor 
brother  in  Mandalay  asked  if  we  could  do  anything  for  her.  She 
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is  in  the  weaving-  school  till  she  has  picked  up  enough  Burmese 
to  help  with  the  small  children.” 

‘‘  This  year  I  took  my  specified  six  weeks’  holiday  and  went 
off  in  faith.  The  teachers  were  splendid  and  carried  on  just  as 
well  during  my  absence  as  they  always  do.” 

S.  Michael’s. — April — “  School  numbers  are  down  to  46, 
mainly  due  to  fear  of  the  riots.  August — All  the  boys  who  tem¬ 
porarily  stayed  at  home  are  back  and  we  are  swamped  with  new 
boys,  11  of  them,  bringing  our  total  to  62.  We  have  a  large 
school,  all  of  whom  are  enthusiastic  about  it  and  form  a  grand 
recruiting  body  in  the  holidays.” 

“  The  Burmese  ministers  who  now  run  the  country  proved 
entirely  unable  to  control  the  situation  during  the  school  strikes. 
Heads  of  schools  could  get  no  help  whatever  from  the  authorities.” 

“  Dorothy  (Mrs.  Turner)  has  taken  the  mothers  under  her 
care,  and  I  think  the  wives  of  workmen  and  teachers  have  quite 
lest  their  hearts  to  her.  She  had  also  passed  her  driving  test,  so 
that  she  will  be  able  to  do  a  good  deal  of  the  hospital  taking  and 
fetching  which  takes  up  an  hour  or  two  most  days.” 

“  Valentine  Kai  Sein,  one  of  the  nicest  lads,  who  left  school 
lately,  has  developed  symptoms  of  leprosy.  We  built  him  a  bamboo 
hut  with  palm  thatch  in  the  back  garden  of  our  mission  house 
(not  school),  where  he  sleeps  and  eats.  As  he  has  no  infectious 
sores  we  are  letting  him  continue  some  kinds  of  work.  Provi¬ 
dentially,  another  Christian  lad  of  his  own  age  was  loaded  on  us 
with  leprosy  in  much  the  same  stage,  so  Aidan  and  Valentine 
form  the  leper  annexe  to  the  blind  school  and  keep  each  other  in 
good  heart.  Six  months  of  injections  at  this  stage  ought  to  clear 
them.” 

April — “  At  midnight  I  was  awakened  because  the  new  vest¬ 
ments  had  all  been  stolen.  After  one-and-a-half  hours’  search 
with  torches  we  discovered  them  hidden  under  a  pile  of  dead 
leaves.”  August — “  We  had  another  visit  from  thieves  this  week 
and  the  men  got  away  with  all  the  silver  from  the  Church  safe — 
chalice,  paten,  pyx,  wafer  box  and  five  Burmese  silver  collecting 
bowls.” 

“  The  Stations  of  the  Cross  sent  by  the  Kilburn  Sisters  have 
improved  the  appearance  of  the  Church  immensely  and  are  raised 
pictures  which  the  blind  easily  ‘  read.’  ” 

“  The  annual  exhibition  was  a  very  cheery  show.  The  small 
boys  did  a  wheel-barrow  race,  pushing  from  the  sound  of  a  bell 
to  the  sound  of  a  gong ;  the  seniors  did  musical  drill  to  Burmese 
songs  composed  by  Sava  Nicodin,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
school  Burmese  band.” 
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“To  celebrate  S.  Peter’s  Day  we  all  went  to  the  Zoo.  A 
snake  expert  kindly  collected  snakes  for  the  children  to  feel, 
carried  a  monkey  which  they  all  felt,  and  allowed  six  small  boys 
a  ride  on  the  back  of  a  large  turtle  (below  speed  limit  !).” 

“  On  15th  August  we  had  a  party  in  our  mission  house  for 
schoolboys  only.  We  played  rowdy  games  at  first,  then 
dominoes,  draughts,  solitaire,  centre  pegs,  guessing  smells, 
guessing  noises,  diablotin,  cutting  out  animals  and  guessing 
them.  ” 

“  Nicholas  has  made  us  a  very  line  set  of  maps  of  various 
parts  of  the  world,  about  three  feet  square,  showing  contour  lines, 
railways,  rivers  and  towns.’’ 

October — “  I  suppose  our  box  business  will  find  it  difficult 
to  get  its  materials  now.  I  got  a  new  machine  out  of  Germany 
which  arrived  the  day  war  was  declared,  but  the  large  quantity 
of  strawboard  we  ordered  in  July  remains  unshipped.  The  box 
business  is  expanding  quickly,  particularly  cartons,  after  four 
years’  pushing — now  the  source  of  supply  is  cut  off,  all  our  board 
coming  from  Saxony  or  Czechoslovakia.  We  have  six  months’ 
stock  in  hand.” 


WOLVERHAMPTON  DISTRICTS  BLIND 

PERSONS. 

The  annual  report  of  Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Districts 
Institution  for  the  Blind  shows  that  there  are  660  blind  persons 
on  the  register,  an  increase  of  45  compared  with  the  previous 
year. 

Trading  results  show  a  loss  of  1,103,  due  to  increased  manu¬ 
facturing  costs  and  reduced  sales.  A  new  building  for  the  use  of 
brushmakers  has  been  provided  at  a  cost  of  ^800. 


Erratum. — December,  1939:  “Reviews”  (Royal  Victoria 
School  for  the  Blind,  Newcastle-on-Tyne),  page  86;  for 
“  kaleidoscope  ”  read  “  kodascope.” 
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WIRELESS  AS  A  HOBBY. 

By  Geoffrey  Exley. 

1  am  a  relatively  new  member  of  the  community  of  teachers 
of  the  blind,  and  it  has  struck  me  lately  that  since  the  blind 
children  under  my  care  are  so  very  interested  in  wireless  of  any 
kind  I  ought  to  do  something  about  giving  them  more  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  I  know  very  little  about  wireless — I  can  “  turn 
the  taps  ”  of  a  new  all-mains,  all-wave  set,  but  when  it  comes 
to  talking  about  condensers  and  valves  and  all  the  intricate  work¬ 
ings  of  a  set  I  am  a  complete  ignoramus.  I  think  that  many  of 
the  children,  too,  know  very  little  more  about  it  than  I  do.  Yet 
they  set  to  work  and  do  play  about  with  bits  of  wire  and  ancient 
wireless  set  chassis — most  of  them  in  vain — but,  and  here’s  the 
point,  getting  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  from  it.  Well,  you  should 
know  all  this,  as  you  have  probably  seen  it  too.  The  question 
is — what  does  one  do  about  it?  None  of  us  on  the  staff  knows 
anything  about  it,  and  I  find  the  local  wireless-for-the-blind  agent 
far  too  busy  to  do  more  than  scatter  a  few  old  parts  among  the 
boys  from  time  to  time — much  appreciated  I  can  tell  you.  Has 
anybody  reading  this  magazine  done  anything  about  it,  and,  if 
so,  what?  Is  there  a  wireless  circle,  or  is  it  taken  as  a  hobbies 
subject  in  any  school? 

It  seems  to  me  that,  especially  in  these  times,  it  would  be  well 
if  I  could  get  the  boys  to  assemble  their  bits  and  pieces  into  a  real 
working-  set.  I  intend  to  do  some  reading  on  the  subject  and  see 
first  if  I  can  build  a  set  myself.  Getting  hold  of  people  who  will 
give  time  and  information  is  difficult  under  present  evacuation 
conditions.  If  anyone  is  sufficiently  interested  in  my  endeavour 
will  he  or  she  please  write  to  “  Wireless  Question,”  Miss  Cramp* 
40  Shaftesbury  Road,  Coventry? 


SOUTHERN  BRANCH. 

Although  many  members  have  sent  in  advance  subscriptions 
due  on  31st  March,  1940,  others  are  in  arrears  for  the  current 
year.  May  I  appeal  for  the  loyal  co-operation  of  members  in  this 
matter,  as  it  will  lighten  the  necessary  work?  It  will  also  help 
if  changes  of  address  are  promptly  notified.  C.  Tetley. 
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CRAIGMILLAR  ON  TWEEDSIDE. 

By  Davina  C.  Windwick,  M.A. 

Bemersyde  Notes. 

After  a  prolonged  summer  vacation  the  junior  children  trav¬ 
elled  back  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  October  to  resume  school  at 
Bemersyde.  It  seems  poignantly  significant  that  the  advent  of 
this  war  should  have  sent  us  to  a  retreat  which  has  become  such 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  last.  This  estate  was  presented  by  the 
nation  to  the  late  Earl  Haig  in  1919.  On  the  wall  of  the  front 
entrance  hall  of  the  house  hangs  a  shield  which  bears  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  People  of  the  British  Empire  have  vested  this  place  in 
Field-Marshal  Douglas,  Baron  Haig*  of  Bemersyde,  Viscount 
Dawick,  and  Earl  Haig,  K.T.,  as  an  emblem  of  his  distinguished 
services  to  humanity  in  a  cause  which,  Divine  Grace  victorious, 
has  triumphed  in  support  of  right  and  justice.  1919.’ ’  Immed¬ 
iately  above  this  is  the  Haig  motto  :  “  Tyde  What  May.” 

We  are,  of  course,  very  interested  in  this  building,  but  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  systematic  study  of  its  history 
and  connections.  The  original  part  is  an  ancient  peel 
tower  dating  probably  from  about  1150.  It  is  a  four-storied 
fortress,  the  ascent  of  which  is  made  by  a  narrow,  winding,  stone 
staircase.  On  the  ground  floor  is  the  oak  hall,  which  serves  at 
present  as  a  dormitory  and  playroom  for  the  boys.  Above  this  is 
the  Earl’s  bedroom,  and  immediatelv  above  again  is  his  study. 
These  two  rooms  comprise  the  museum  which,  in  late  years,  has 
been  visited  by  many  tourists.  They  have  been  divested  of  most 
of  their  treasures  and  contain  now  only  some  personal  relics  of 
the  famous  Field-Marshal.  We  saw  in  it  his  uniforms,  robes, 
hats  and  long  boots,  the  bed  on  which  he  probably  spent  many 
sleepless  nights,  the  slipper  which  Queen  Alexandra  threw  after 
him  as  he  left  Buckingham  Palace  with  his  bride,  and  the  Union 
Jack  which  adorned  his  car  in  France  throughout  the  war.  Ad¬ 
joining  the  bedroom  is  a  small  anteroom  with  a  chimney  which  is 
said  to  have  given  refuge  to  a  Jacobite  fugitive.  We  each  took 
a  moment’s  lease  of  the  chimney  and  found  it  quite  roomy.  The 
narrow  spiral  stair  takes  one  eventually  out  on  to  the  stone  parapet 
on  the  roof,  with  its  watch-house  or  sentry-box.  From  here  one 
gains  a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  At  different 
periods  additional  buildings  have  been  constructed  to  enlarge 
the  old  tower,  so  that  the  whole  house  as  it  now  stands 
presents  a  strange  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  new,  with  some 
parts  higher  than  others,  and  with  varying  architectural  designs. 

The  house  faces  south,  looking-  on  to  an  extensive  lawn  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  is  a  sun  dial,  an  old  well,  a  lily  pond,  a 
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German  cannon,  and  a  statue  of  a  border  warrior,  known  as 
“  Jock  Eliot.”  The  children  were  tremendously  interested  in  all 
these  objects  when  they  discovered  them. 

On  the  cannon  is  the  following-  inscription  :  “  This  15  cm. 
(5.9  inch)  German  heavy  gun  was  captured  by  British  troops  at 
the  famous  assault  on  the  Hindenburg  line,  29th  and  30th  Sep¬ 
tember,  1918,  and  was  subsequently  presented  by  the  army  coun¬ 
cil  to  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  Haig,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  Expeditionary  Force  in  France  and  Flanders  from  19th 
December,  1915,  till  the  end  of  the  great  war,  as  a  memento  of  a 
great  and  decisive  battle.”  But  what  delighted  the  children  most 
of  all  during  our  first  weeks  here  was  a  chestnut  tree  which  pro¬ 
vided  them  with  an  unending  supply  of  chestnuts. 

This  tree  also  has  its  story  to  tell.  On  a  plate  at  its  foot  one 
reads  :  “  This  tree  was  grown  from  a  chestnut  gathered  in  the 
ruins  of  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine  at  Verdun  in  the  autumn  of 
1916,  and  was  planted  here  to'  commemorate  the  making  of  peace 
in  July,  1919.” 

Most  of  the  children  are  thoroughly  enjoying  life  here — living 
in  the  heart  of  such  a  countryside  is  a  novel  experience  for  them. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  one  small  boy 
who  said:  “  I’m  tired  of  this  country  life — it’s  too  quiet.  I  like 
the  bustle  of  the  town  and  the  noise  of  buses.” 

Miss  Simpson  and  Miss  Gumming  have  a  classroom  each  in  a 
cottage  at  the  entrance  to  the  avenue.  They  sally  forth  to  work 
in  all  weathers,  clad  in  overcoats  and  Wellington  boots. 

During  these  midwinter  afternoons  they  have  to  resort  to 
paraffin  lamps,  or  teach  in  the  gloaming.  Miss  Ross’,  Miss 
McLean’s  and  Miss  Windwick’s  classrooms  are  in  the  main 
building,  and  the  late  Lady  Haig’s  beautiful  sunny  bedroom 
provides  an  ideal  nursery.  Miss  Ross  is  giving  music 
lessons,  taking  classes  and  arranging  practice  times,  while 
having  the  use  of  only  one  piano. 

We  conduct  school,  as  in  Craigmillar,  from  9  a.m.  till  4  p.m., 
and  two  of  the  staff  are  on  duty  each  evening  to  employ  and 
entertain  the  children.  One  new  feature  of  the  curriculum  is  a  walk 
on  every  day  that  the  weather  permits.  The  children  are  greatly 
interested  in  the  sounds  and  sights  of  the  countryside.  The  roads 
in  this  neighbourhood  are  so  quiet  that  the  appearance  of  any 
traffic,  vehicular  or  pedestrian,  is  an  event  to  be  marked.  The 
smaller  children  always  wave  vigorously  to  passing  motors,  and 
we  have  been  on  several  occasions  embarrassed  when  a  pedestrian 
approached  to  hear  a  small  voice  piping,  “  Oh,  there’s  a  man  !  ” 
The  other  day  we  met  two  carts  loaded  with  turnips,  and  further 
along  we  discovered,  to  the  children’s  delight,  one,  two,  three 
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turnips  lying-  on  the  roadside.  1  hey  were  captured  and  carried 
home,  and  a  deputation  presented  them  to  Miss  Duncan  and 
cook.  This  evidently  created  a  dangerous  precedent,  for  when 
a  few  days  later  the  same  group  of  children  spied  a  rabbit  whose 
last  run  had  come  to  an  untimely  end  on  the  road,  they  were 
quite  indignant  because  they  were  refused  permission  to  carry  it 
home  for  dinner.  When  having  a  ramble  one  afternoon  the 
bigger  boys  came  upon  a  rabbit,  still  alive,  caught  in  a  snare. 
A  knife  was  immediately  produced  and  the  little  creature  was 
released  with  the  comforting  assurance  that  “  You’re  alright,  old 
boy;  you  are  O.K.”  On  another  occasion  the  bigger  boys 
managed  to  round  up  some  sheep  which  had  strayed  on  to  the 
road  and  got  them  safely  back  into  the  field. 

On  a  hill  some  hundreds  of  yards  in  front  of  this  house  is  an 
exquisite  little  wooden  summer-house.  The  older  boys  were  the 
first  to  discover  this  beauty  spot,  and  have  claimed  the  house  as 
their  own,  christening  it  “  The  Hut.”  This  has  become  the 
jealously  guarded  fortress  of  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men. 
None  dares  violate  these  secluded  precincts  without  permission 
or  invitation.  One  afternoon  three  of  the  teachers  were  invited 
to  visit  Robin  and  his  merry  men  in  their  rustic  home.  We  heard 
rumours  of  great  preparations  taking  place  in  the  hut.  We  were 
escorted  across  the  lawn,  over  a  fence,  up  a  muddy,  rocky  path, 
and  finally  via  “  Stumpy  Region  ”  to  our  destination.  As  we 
approached  the  hut  we  were  challenged  several  times  by  men  at 
their  various  outposts — “  Who  goes  there?  Friend  or  enemy?  ” 
On  reaching  the  hut  we  were  quickly  introduced  to  Robin  Hood 
and  his  henchmen  and  given  seats  in  prearranged  positions.  We 
were  then  honoured  by  a  rendering  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home,” 
which  was  sung  solemnly  and  with  great  zest. 

We  inspected  bows  made  from  branches  and  arrows  made  from 
pieces  of  cane.  A  display  of  archery  ensued,  the  target  being  a 
tin  box  fixed  to  the  outside  wall  of  the  hut.  The  boys  who  could 
not  see  listened  while  someone  tapped  on  the  box  and,  hearing 
its  position,  aimed  at  their  mark  with  success  equalling  that  of 
those  who  could  see.  Then  someone  suggested  finishing  up  by 
singing  “  God  Save  the  King,”  but  realizing  it  was  almost  two 
o’clock  we  had  to  force  our  thoughts  back  to  everyday  affairs 
and  hurry  to1  school.  So  Robin  put  us  all  into  position,  arranging 
appropriate  partners,  and  we  solemnly  marched  down  the  hill  and 
back  to  the  house.  The  merry  men  marked  time  while  the  ladies 
disappeared  through  the  front  door.  Previous  to  the  Robin  Hood 
era  boxing  matches  were  the  chief  sporting  feature  of  the  day. 
The  stable  served  as  a  stadium  and  you  paid  so  many  chestnuts 
as  entrance  fee.  The  prize  for  the  winner  was  a  large  number  of 
chestnuts — hundreds,  I  believe.  Now  that  the  frosty  days  have 
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come,  several  children  have  announced  their  intention  of  sending- 
home  for  skates.  While  the  boys  have  been  boxing-  and  shooting, 
the  girls  have  been  busy  knitting-  scarves  for  soldiers.  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  has  kindly  arranged  for  books  to  be  sent  down  for  the 
children’s  recreational  reading,  and  this  enables  them  to  pass 
many  pleasant  hours  in  their  dormitories  at  night. 

We  are,  I  think,  among  the  luckiest  of  evacuees,  but  we  hope 
the  time  may  soon  come  when  we  can  rejoin  our  friends  and 
return  to  our  old  haunts. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

"  Happy  Landing.” — On  January  4th  the  senior  part  of  the 
Royal  Blind  School  reopened  at  Edinburgh.  Nearly  all  pupils 
came  back  prompt  to  time,  though  so  early  in  the  New  Year, 
and  greeted  even  their  teachers  with  unfeigned  joy.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  educational  and  social  activities  are  in  full  swing,  though 
adaptations  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  black-out.  Vol¬ 
unteers  from  the  teaching  and  domestic  staff  watch  in  pairs  dur¬ 
ing  the  night  ready  to  take  prompt  action  if  a  raid  occurs. 

Jubilee  of  the  Braille  Printing  Department,  Edinburgh. — 
Braille  printing  was  started  at  West  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh,  on 
February  9th,  1890,  and  now  more  than  2c  blind  employees  find 
congenial  work  as  stereotypers,  pressmen,  bookbinders  and 
sewers,  and  copyists  of  letterpress  and  music.  A  supper  was  held 
in  the  School  on  February  23rd  to  commemorate  the  anniversary, 
at  which  were  present  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  directors, 
members  of  the  printing  department,  voluntary  readers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  teaching  staff.  A  musical  programme  was  provided  by 
students  of  the  music  department. 

Rovering  in  War-time. — Some  months  ago  the  77th  Rover 
Crew  formed  a  concert  party  to  entertain  the  troops.  The  second 
of  these  entertainments  took  place  on  February  27th  at  an 
aerodrome  “  somewhere  near  Edinburgh.”  An  enthusiastic  audi¬ 
ence  of  close  on  500  airmen  keenly  appreciated  a  two  hours’  non¬ 
stop  programme. 

Rangers. — The  135th  Ranger  Company  attached  to  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  has  been  revived,  and  now  consists  of 
ten  very  keen  Rangers.  This  time  the  company  is  sure  to 
succeed. 

Branch  Meeting. — I  gather  from  various  sources  that  there  is 
a  growing  desire  for  a  Branch  meeting  soon.  It  would  indeed  be 
remarkable  if  Hitler  could  silence  the  Scottish  Branch, 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incor.). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  of  the  Association  held 
on  i st  March,  1940,  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury,  the  following 
business  was  dealt  with  : — 

Wool  Rationing. 

The  Secretary  was  asked  to  continue  his  negotiations  with  the 
Wool  Rationing  Committee,  with  a  view  to  ensuring  that  member 
institutions  should  continue  to  receive  their  full  quota  of  wool 
during  the  current  rationing  period. 

r  Contributory  Pensions. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  for  submission  to  the 
National  Council  : — 

“  That  the  National  Council  be  asked  to  approach  the 
Minister  of  Health  with  a  respectful  request  from  this 
Committee  that  amending  legislation  be  provided  whereby 
the  first  7s.  6d.  of  a  contributory  pension  be  disregarded 
by  local  authorities  when  assessing  a  blind  person’s 
income  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  grant  due  under  a 
domiciliary  assistance  scheme.” 

Co-operative  Buying. 

(a)  Brush-waking  Materials — It  was  reported  that  a  number 
of  firms  had  been  approached  to  see  if  they  were  willing  to  enter 
into  a  contract  for  the  supply  of  brushmaking  materials  for  the 
period  commencing  1st  April  next,  but  unfortunately,  owing  to 
the  present  circumstances,  none  of  them  felt  able  to  do  so. 

( b )  Coir  Yarn — Two  contracts  for  the  supply  of  coir  yarn 
had  been  arranged  for  the  six  months’  period  commencing  1st 
January,  1940. 


Government  Contracts. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Association  was  still  negotiating  with 
the  Ministry  of  Supply  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  contracts  for  its 
members  for  Government  supplies. 

Co-ordination  of  Blind  Welfare  Services. 

The  General  Executive  passed  the  following  resolution:  — 

“  That  this  Executive  Committee  recommends  that  at  its 
next  Annual  General  Meeting  the  Association  adopts  the 
Joint  Committee’s  scheme,” 
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Prime  Cost. 

The  members  agreed  that  accepted  principles  should  be  ob¬ 
served  by  all  workshops  in  arriving-  at  prime  cost  and  that  such 
would  be  of  great  assistance  in  joint  tendering-  for  contracts  and 
also  in  the  prevention  of  unintentional  undercutting. 

Consideration  was  given  to  a  memorandum  dealing  with  this 
matter,  which  it  was  arranged  should  be  circulated  to  all  members 
of  the  Association,  who  should  be  asked  to  observe  carefully  the 
points  set  out  therein  when  making  up  their  costs. 

Standing  Committee. 

A  standing  committee  was  appointed  with  executive  powers 
only  in  case  of  emergency,  and  it  was  agreed  that  its  business 
should  be  reported  to,  and  its  actions  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  General  Executive. 

Annual  General  Meeting. 

It  was  decided  to  accept  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Chairman 
and  Committee  of  the  Bristol  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the 
Blind  to  hold  the  Annual  General  Meeting  in  that  city,  on  a 
date  convenient  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol,  who  it  was  hoped 
would  give  the  Association  Members  a  civic  welcome.  A  con¬ 
ference  will  follow  the  annual  meeting,  but  will  be  of  one  day’s 
duration  only. 

Overlapping  ok  Collections. 

Consideration  was  given  to  the  question  of  overlapping  of 
collections  by  London  institutions  in  the  provinces,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  was  passed: — • 

“  That  this  Committee  deprecates  the  practice  of  the  over¬ 
lapping  of  collecting  activities,  particularly  in  relation  to 
appeals  by  London  institutions  in  the  provinces,  which  are 
not  considered  justifiable,  especially  in  cases  where  no  ser¬ 
vice  is  rendered  to  blind  persons  in  the  locality  by  the 
institutions  concerned.” 

It  was  decided  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  all  the 
London  institutions. 

Air  Raid  Shelters. 

The  attention  of  members  was  drawn  to  Home  Office  Circular 
No.  282/1939,  which  had  reference  to  the  amount  recoverable  in 
respect  of  the  cost  of  erecting  Air  Raid  Shelters  on  the  premises 
of  residential  institutions  for  the  blind.  From  this  circular  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  total  cost  in  such  cases  is  recoverable  from 
the  local  authorities. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Dr.  Taylor,  for  his  kindness  in  permitting  the  meeting 
to  be  held  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Shrewsbury. 
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FURTHER  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  TEACHING  OF  MUSIC. 

By  Eva  H.  Longbottom,  L.R.A.M.,  A.R.C.M. 

Those  teachers  who  know  anything  at  all  about  psychology 
must  realize  how  greatly  one  pupil  differs  from  another,  but  the 
fact  forgotten  by  most  of  us  is  that  the  same  child  will  sometimes 
differ  from  year  to  year,  or,  in  certain  circumstances,  even  from 
day  to  day.  The  problem  is  fascinating,  but  coping  with  it  may 
offer  practical  difficulties.  We  sometimes  meet  with  pupils  who 
appear  to  be  one  person  when  part  of  a  group  and  quite  another 
when  taken  alone.  Some  young  people  will,  when  receiving  indi¬ 
vidual  tuition,  obey  the  teacher’s  every  word  or  look,  but  in  the 
classroom  will  become  defiant,  perhaps  desiring*  to  make  the  rest 
think  that  he  or  she  is  a  bold  spirit.  Others  again  are  models  in 
class  but  seldom  at  their  ease  when  alone  with  the  teacher. 

To  deal  with  this  point  now  would  take  us  too  far,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  where  the  teacher  of  general  subjects  confers  from 
time  to  time  with  the  music  teacher  about  particular  children,  each 
may  have  some  useful  ideas  to  give  to  the  other.  Again,  where 
the  teacher  of  music  also  has  charge  of  certain  children  for 
general  subjects,  the  knowledge  gained  from  viewing  these  little 
people  from  a  double  angle  may  be  of  surprising  value. 

Given  tact  and  sympathy,  nervousness,  where  it  takes  the 
familiar  form  of  timidity,  can  generally  be  overcome  by  the 
teacher,  but  there  are  many  students,  adults  as  well  as  children, 
who  consciously  or  unconsciously  mask  their  nervousness  by  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  the  exact  opposite.  Here  the  teacher  will  need,  in 
addition  to  the  qualities  already  mentioned,  wide  experience,  for 
it  is  fatally  easy  to  misunderstand  such  pupils. 

Concerning  the  teaching  of  Braille  music,  I  have  little  to  offer 
in  the  way  of  suggestion,  my  own  pupils  having  (with  one  excep¬ 
tion)  had  full  sight.  Even  the  pupil  who1  did  need  Braille  music 
took  it  up  late  in  life,  and  then  only  because  the  sole  use  of 
staff  notation  strained  her  eyes  unduly.  It  is  well,  however,  to 
delay  pianoforte  lessons  until  ordinary  Braille  has  been  fairly 
well  mastered.  By  starting  too  soon  our  work  with  little  people 
may  be  greatly  hampered.  This  is  particularly  true  if  we  are 
dealing  with  a  musically-gifted  child  who  yet  finds  it  hard  to 
learn  anything  that  makes  demands  on  physical  powers.  These 
children  do  not  like  being  prevented  from  learning  new  exercises 
or  pieces  until  Braille  music  has  been  better  understood.  If  we 
feel  compelled  to  hold  them  back  for  this  reason  they  may  lose 
interest  in  their  lessons  altogether.  Where  provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  Braille  music  apart  from  the  pianoforte  lesson, 
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the  teacher’s  labours  are  lightened.  Sometimes  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Braille  music  may  be  taught  in  an  elementary  theory 
class,  or  this  work  may  perhaps  replace  one  of  the  writing' 
lessons.  Where  no  such  arrangements  are  possible  I  suggest 
that  more  advanced  pupils  be  called  upon  to  help  beginners  in 
their  free  time. 

Of  the  Mayhew  apparatus  1  cannot  speak  personally,  but  from 
what  I  have  read  would  imagine  it  to  be  of  great  value.  When 
teaching  staff  notation  to  seeing  pupils  I  have  always  made  use 
of  Exercises  pour  le  Lecture,  published  by  the  Association  Val¬ 
entin  Haiiy.  The  various  exercises  are  in  both  Braille  and  staff, 
being  so  arranged  that,  as  the  teacher  points  to  the  Braille 
character,  the  corresponding  staff  equivalent  becomes  visible. 
This  book  I  have  found  valuable  for  teaching  pupils — children 
love  it  and  their  eyes  rarely  wander,  so  that  one  can  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  pupil  is  really  looking  at  what  is  being  displayed. 
All  necessary  signs  are  given,  and  I  have  found  the  book  useful 
for  more  advanced  students,  where  such  things  as  the  C  clef  have 
to  be  taught.  To  show  such  a  sign  is  far  better  than  to  explain  it. 

It  is  true  that  Braille  music  ought  always  to  be  the  chief 
medium  for  learning  studies  and  pieces;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
art  of  self-helpfulness  must  be  cultivated.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  agree  with  those  who  insist  on  Braille  music  as  the  sole 
means  of  learning  these  things,  and  that  for  several  reasons.  For 
one  thing,  children  with  good  memories,  good  aural  perception, 
or  both,  will  be  long  in  seeing  our  reason  for  insisting  on  the  use 
of  Braille  music,  consequently  they  will  try  to  use  their  own 
methods  on  the  sly.  This  is  bad  for  two  reasons — first,  we  may 
not  always  discover  what  they  are  doing  early  enough  to  help 
them  as  we  should.  When  a  pupil  plays  an  exercise  or  piece  in 
the  wrong  key  and  yet  with  relative  pitch  correctly  maintained, 
we  know  exactly  what  has  happened.  But  what  of  the  pupil  with 
absolute  pitch?  Unless  and  until  we  give  such  a  pupil  something 
not  previously  heard,  we  may  be  blissfully  unaware  of  the  decep¬ 
tion.  In  the  second  place,  these  deceptions,  while  they  may  some¬ 
times  be  harmless  enough  in  themselves,  are  apt  to  encourage 
deception  in  more  vital  matters.  We  teachers  must  never  allow 
ourselves  to  believe  that  we  are  concerned  with  art  only  and  not 
with  character.  Again,  why  treat  ability  to  learn  music  parrot- 
fashion  or  by  ear  as  though  it  were  criminal?  Ability  of  this  kind 
should  receive  encouragement  from  the  teacher  because  it  may 
be  needed.  There  are  occasions  when  a  piece  not  available  in 
Braille  has  to  be  learned  at  short  notice  at  a  time  when  it  is 
impossible  to  get  a  transcription  made.  The  student  may  then 
find  it  useful  to  get  someone  to  read  the  piece  as  a  piece  of  poetry 
might  be  read.  There  is  no  more  harm  in  memorizing  a  piece 
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than  there  is  in  learning  poetry  the  same  way.  This  is  equally 
true  of  learning  by  ear,  but  it  must  be  done  correctly.  Real  and 
lasting  harm  will  result  if  the  pupil  be  allowed  to  play  the  melody 
correctly  and  to  make  up  the  rest.  It  is  this  which  has  brought 
such  playing  into  disfavour  and  caused  most  of  us  to  forget  that  it 
has  its  legitimate  use.  Why  not,  while  insisting  on  Braille  music 
as  the  chief  means  of  learning,  give  the  other  faculties  a  chance 
now  and  then?  Personally,  were  a  pupil  of  mine  reluctant  to  learn 
Braille,  preferring  instead  that  I  teach  the  music  parrot-fashion, 
I  would  use  that  very  desire  as  a  reward,  promising  that,  if  and 
when  the  pupil  brought  me  a  few  bars  of  music  correctly  learned 
from  Braille,  I  would  teach  an  equal  amount  in  the  more  familiar 
way.  As  greater  fluency  in  Braille  was  acquired  I  would  insist  on 
more  being  learned  in  this  way,  gradually  diminishing  the  amount 
acquired  parrot-fashion,  till  eventually  the  latter  method  became 
nothing  more  than  an  occasional  luxury. 

The  same  is  equally  applicable  to  those  who  prefer  to  rely  on 
ear.  The  pupil  naturally  makes  more  progress  if  able  to  feel  that 
the  teacher’s  real  aim  is  to  help,  not  to'  thwart.  Opponents  we 
must  all  have  the  courage  to  be  on  many  occasions,  but  let  us 
avoid  being  regarded  as  antagonists.  One  more  word  about  the 
use  of  these  two  methods  in  addition  to  Braille.  They  may  some¬ 
times  help  us  to  give  the  pupil  sounder  ideas  of  harmonic  struc¬ 
ture,  particularly  where  there  is  no  harmony  class. 

Examination  syllabuses  would  be  a  boon  to  many,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  certain  cases  a  wider  choice  of  music.  Probably  the 
N.I.B.  and  other  publishers  realize  this  as  clearly  as  we,  but 
they  have  to  remember  the  claims  of  literary  as  well  as  musical 
folk.  Teachers  who  prefer  more  variety  might  like  to  use  the 
music  of  the  Associated  Board  instead  of  that  of  Trinity.  This 
has  always  been  my  own  plan  for,  in  the  music  for  elementary 
stages,  the  choice  is  liberal.  May  I,  while  on  the  subject,  plead 
for  the  inclusion  in  the  N.I.B.  or  other  catalogues  of  some  of  the 
music  of  the  various  grades  of  the  London  Academy  of  Music? 
Though  lacking  a  royal  charter,  this  Academy’s  examinations  are 
of  excellent  educational  value.  Particularly  fine  are  the  tests  in 
practical  musicianship.  Candidates  may  take  these  alone,  but 
must  have  certain  ability  therein,  even  when  taking  vocal  or 
instrumental  work. 

The  music  of  Walter  Carroll  is  excellent,  so  is  that  of  manv 
other  composers,  new  and  old,  of  whom  space  will  not  now  permit 
me  to  speak.  Let  me,  however,  in  conclusion,  urge  our  blind 
teachers  not  to  neglect  the  teaching  music  provided  by  sightless 
composers. 
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BLIND  WELFARE  WORK  IN  THE  SIX  WESTERN 
COUNTIES  UNDER  WAR  CONDITIONS. 

By  L.  King. 

It  is  now  just  six  months  since  war  was  declared,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  all  the  secretaries  who  are  responsible, 
whether  in  our  five  cities  or  in  the  large  scattered  areas  of  the 
six  administrative  counties,  have  nobly  stuck  to  their  posts,  giving 
extra  time  and  making  additional  efforts  to  ensure  that  the  blind 
should  suffer  as  little  inconvenience  as  possible. 

The  secretaries  have  been  loyally  supported  by  their 
efficient  band  of  home  teachers,  who  have  all  likewise  faith¬ 
fully  done  their  duty,  each  within  her  own  appointed  district. 

In  June  and  July  a  great  deal  of  work  was  done  throughout  the 
area  in  preparation  for  a  possible  outbreak  of  war.  Home  teach¬ 
ers  were  advised  to  attend  lectures,  etc.,  held  by  St.  John’s 
Ambulance  and  Red  Cross  organizations,  and  were  helped  by 
being  given  time  to  attend  such  classes  and  practices.  Many  of 
the  home  teachers  are  appointed  as  air  raid  wardens,  charged 
with  the  special  care  of  blind  persons. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  realized  that  in  the  rural  areas,  with 
restricted  petrol  or  possibly  none,  the  fullest  use  must  be  made 
of  our  voluntary  helpers,  many  of  whom  act  as  almoners  for  the 
County  Associations,  and  therefore  are  already  interested  in  their 
local  blind.  It  has  been  arranged  by  the  home  teachers  for  these 
local  volunteers  to  help  in  any  emergency  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  the  home  teachers  and  their 
helpers  fitted  all  their  blind  with  gas  masks  and  dealt  with 
the  efficient  darkening*  of  windows — where  necessary  making 
a  contribution  to  the  cost.  We  also  encourage  blind  persons 
to  wear  luminous  armlets,  more  for  the  sake  of  others 
than  themselves — it  does  avoid  many  bumps.  The  work  has  been 
carried  out  very  smoothly,  thanks  to  this  organized  preparation. 

The  heaviest  work  was  in  connection  with  the  evacuation  of 
the  blind  from  vulnerable  areas  during  the  first  few  days  of  Sep¬ 
tember — made  most  difficult  by  the  floods  of  rain  on  the  night  of 
their  arrival,  and  by  the  fact  that  some  hundreds  arrived  without 
notice  late  (9  p.m.)  on  Saturday  night — with  billeting  offices, 
public  buildings  needed  for  their  reception,  and  all  restaurants  and 
food  shops  closed  for  the  week-end.  However,  all  set  to  work 
to  obtain  food  and  lodgings  for  everyone — people  with  cars  got 
them  out  of  their  garages — and  finally  every  person  was  accom¬ 
modated  temporarily,  if  not  permanently,  by  midnight  or  soon 
after.  The  next  day,  Sunday,  the  home  teachers  put  in  some  ten  to 
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twelve  hours  calling-  on  each  evacuee ;  where  necessary  a  home 
teacher  was  allowed  to  leave  her  less  busy  spot  to  help  where 
another  was  hard  pressed. 

Among  the  many  difficulties  which  arose,  a  much-used  infirm¬ 
ary  was  closed,  being  needed  for  other  services.  Quite  a  number 
of  the  evacuees  fell  sick — some  were  invalids  already,  and  the 
many  hours  (twelve)  on  the  road  was  just  too  much  for  them ;  the 
best  we  could  do'  was  to  send  them  sixteen  miles  away  to  another 
infirmary. 

Speaking  of  the  sick :  at  first  many  services  usually  available 
seemed  paralysed — some  of  the  eye  hospitals  hesitated  to  admit 
any  patient  for  operation  unless  a  definite  accident  case.  This  has 
now  righted  itself. 

The  evacuees  seemed  quite  happy  in  their  new  surroundings 
and  were  everywhere  welcomed  by  our  local  blind.  Many  said 
they  would  like  to  remain  here  always,  but  the  worry  as  to  their 
rents  and  the  leaving  of  all  their  household  goods  unsettled  them, 
so  that  gradually  more  than  half  have  reluctantly  returned  to  their 
own  homes. 

Wonderful  help  is  given  by  members  of  Rotary  Clubs,  Toe  H 
and  Women’s  Institutes  to  make  life  for  the  evacuees  happy  and 
cheerful.  Rooms  are  set  apart  for  them  to  use  as  a  club  in 
some  places,  but  what  all  appreciate  most  are  the  calls  of  kindly 
local  visitors,  who  in  many  cases  invite  them  to  tea  in  their 
houses.  They  are  also  welcomed  at  our  usual  socials.  The  largest 
number  were  sent  to  Devon  county,  Exeter  City  and  Wiltshire — 
in  addition  there  are  many  self-evacuated  blind  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  six  counties.  Our  home  teachers  have  generally  been 
granted,  in  addition  to  their  private  allowances,  extra  rations  of 
petrol.  These  extra  allowances  vary  very  much,  but  are  not 
always  granted  even  where  the  extra  rations  seem  most  needed, 
e.g.,  in  an  area  demanding  a  heavy  mileage.  However,  the 
teachers  all  realize  that  we  are  at  war  and  just  do  their  best. 

The  petrol  shortage  makes  it  impossible  to  give  handicraft 
lessons  regularly  to  people  living  miles  away  from  any  station  or 
bus  route,  therefore  the  average  number  of  lessons  given  has 
dropped  considerably. 

The  deaf-blind  have  likewise  had  fewer  visits  from  the 
home  teachers.  Most  of  them  live  with  relations  in  small  towns 
or  villages,  where  the  only  means  of  transport  is  by  car;  they 
must  therefore  depend  on  local  help  for  the  time  being. 

We  are  told  by  all  who  have  charge  of  the  deaf-blind  that  they 
are  far  more  terrified  of  war  conditions  than  other  blind  persons. 
We  have  done  all  we  can  to  reassure  them  by  arranging  that  at 
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least  one  personal  attendant  shall  in  case  of  an  air  raid  remain 
with  them  until  all  danger  is  past. 

In  some  cases  they  are  so  terrified  that,  by  request  of  their 
relations,  we  have  promised  never  to  mention  the  war  at  all — 
quite  a  number  are  sub-normal,  therefore  it  is  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  reason  with  them. 

The  socials  held  in  many  centres  have  had  to  be  given  up, 
as  attendance  meant  a  car  to  and  fro.  We  have  done  our  best  by 
collecting  a  few — perhaps  in  a  large  village,  six  or  eight — for  a 
reading  party  and  tea. 

During  the  winter,  as  an  afternoon  gathering  has  been  impos¬ 
sible,  kindly  voluntary  helpers,  with  the  assistance  of  the  home 
teachers,  have  arranged  luncheon  parties  from  12  noon  to  2  p.m. 
The  biggest  of  these  parties  was  given  by  a  voluntary  supporter, 
and  124  guests  thoroughly  enjoyed  this  innovation.  This  has  been 
followed  by  several  more,  big  and  little — some  with  eight  or 
twelve  guests,  who  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  soup,  fish  and  chips, 
mince  pies,  with  tea  to  follow — all  possible  with  the  help  of  a  gas 
ring  and  energetic  home  teachers  and  helpers. 

I  must  not  forget  the  blind  knitters  scattered  from  Tewkesbury 
to  Land’s  End — all  keenly  desiring  to  provide  warm  clothing  and 
comforts  for  the  Navy,  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  above  all 
minesweepers  and  trawlers.  One  totally-blind  woman  has  knitted 
beautiful  sea  boot  stockings,  much  appreciated  by  officers  in  the 
Royal  Navy.  She  prides  herself  on  being  an  expert  in  these, 
having  knitted  many  pairs  for  members  of  “  Scott’s  Expedition 
to  the  South  Pole.” 

I  can  only  add,  as  Secretary  for  this  Western  Association  area, 
that  I  am  proud  of  the  splendid  team  work  and  loyalty  shown. 


EVACUATION  NEWS. 

School  for  the  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted, 
Higginshaw,  Oldham, 

February  28 th,  1940. 

Dear  Editor, 

We  are  very  pleased  to  tell  you  that  we  are  now  settled  in 
our  “  new  school,”  having  been  here  since  January  8th. 

During  the  period  before  Christmas,  when  the  school  was 
closed,  the  teachers  visited  the  homes  of  the  children,  where 
lessons  in  Braille,  etc.,  were  given  and  handwork  distributed. 
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The  idea  of  different  surrounding's  has  caused  much  excite¬ 
ment;  the  teachers  and  scholars  have  been  busy  planning  and 
everyone  has  enjoyed  the  preparations  to  the  full. 

As  the  building  at  Gower  Street  has  been  converted  into  a 
first-aid  post  a  section  of  the  premises  of  Higginshaw  Council 
.School  has  been  given  over  for  the  entire  use  of  the  blind  and 
partially-sighted  children. 

The  children  travel  to  and  from  school  by  the  local  buses,  but 
for  some  weeks  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  the  loan  of  the 
ambulance  from  the  School  for  Physically  Defective  Children, 
which  has  been  a  rare  treat,  especially  during  the  arctic  winter 
experienced  lately. 

“  Eeh  !  that  was  a  most  exciting  journey,  Miss  !  ”  was  the 
comment  of  young  Harry — a  small  blind  boy,  after  the  ambu¬ 
lance  had  zig-zagged  along  the  icy  road.  Great  amusement  was 
caused  when  it  was  found  advisable  for  the  passengers  to  walk 
downhill. 

Nevertheless,  everyone  welcomed  the  arrival  of  the  steaming 
hot  dinner  which  is  sent  by  special  van  each  day. 

Great  fun  has  been  enjoyed  amidst  the  drifts  of  snow,  but  we 
are  all  looking  forward  to  a  breath  of  spring  being  wafted  from 
the  hills  of  Moorside,  which  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Ida  Winpenny. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  House,  East  Anglian  School, 
Gorleston-on-Sea, 

1 6th  February,  1940. 

“  Unanimously.” 

Dear  Editor, 

The  articles  adorning  the  first  page  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  have  on  too  many  occasions  gained  for  the  College  a 
notoriety  with  which  it  could  well  afford  to  dispense.  The  notice, 
“  War-time  Policy  of  the  College,”  in  the  February  issue,  seems 
in  keeping  with  that  tradition.  It  strikes  me  as  a  piece  of 
effrontery,  an  insult  to  the  Executive  and  a  disregard  for  the 
elementary  rights  of  members. 

I  notice  that  the  key  word  seems  to  be  “  unanimously.”  May 
I  ask  who  are  unanimous?  Were  the  members  of  the  Executive 
asked  to  concur  in  this  arrangement?  Who  gave  this  self- 
appointed  coterie  power  to  usurp  the  functions  of  the  Executive? 
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Surely  it  was  possible  for  the  Executive  to  meet  on  at  least  one 
occasion  and  discuss  the  question  of  the  relegation  of  its  rights 
and  duties. 

Not  so  long  ago  the  cry  was  set  up  for  “  Incorporation  ” — a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency — one  that  would  brook  no  delay.  That 
was  more  than  three  years  ago.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  new  self- 
appointed  governing  body  that  the  usual  inertia  overcame  the 
protagonists  of  that  policy,  otherwise  no  such  unconstitutional  act 
as  this  would  have  been  legal.  As  it  is,  I  consider  the  whole  action 
a  violation  of  our  constitution. 

Most  of  the  educational  associations  have  arranged  for  meet¬ 
ings  of  their  executive  bodies  and  made  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  for  delegation  of  duties.  There  seems  no  excuse  for  this 
wholly  “  authoritarian  ”  usurpation  of  the  power  of  the 
Executive. 

I  don’t  know  how  many  members  of  the  Executive  were 
consulted  by  post — I  certainly  was  not — and  I  think  your  readers 
ought  to  know  why  all  members  of  that  body  were  not  invited  to 
record  their  views. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  serving  members  of  the  Executive  of  the 
College  and  one  of  the  founder  members  of  the  Association  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  I  desire  to  record  an  emphatic  protest. 
The  thing  is  so  obviouslv  ultra  vires  that  anyone  with  the 
necessary  time  and  energy  could  upset  the  whole  business. 

Yours  truly, 

Edward  Evans. 


*  *  *  * 

Flat  4,  88  High  Street, 

Rottingdean,  Sussex, 

February  20th,  1940. 

Dear  Editor, 

However  earnestly  we  all  hope  that  the  war  may  not  be  pro¬ 
longed,  and  that  it  will  not  bring  new  and  difficult  problems  in 
its  train  for  those  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  we  realize  that 
the  struggle  may  be  both  long  and  tragic. 

This  being  so,  the  decision  referred  to  in  your  last  issue,  under 
the  title  “  War-time  Policy  of  the  College,”  has  filled  me  with  mis¬ 
giving.  As  I  read  it,  the  affairs  of  the  College  are,  by  the  unani¬ 
mous  decision  of  unspecified  “  leading  members,”  not  presum¬ 
ably  the  whole  of  the  College  Executive,  to  be  carried  on  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  by  an  inner  Executive,  which  incidentally 
includes  no  practising  woman  school-teacher,  no  home  teacher 
south  of  the  border,  and  teachers  from  only  one  school  in  the 
southern  region. 
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We  are  all  agreed  on  the  importance  of  economy,  and  it  is  of 
course  quite  possible  that  had  we  been  asked  to  elect  eight  repre¬ 
sentatives  these  would  have  been  our  choice,  but  I  do  submit  that 
it  was  a  matter  for  a  postal  vote,  either  by  the  whole  College, 
or  at  least  by  the  whole  of  the  Executive. 

That  the  College  as  a  democratic  body  should  be  put  into 
cold  storage  for  the  duration  of  the  war  would  be  most 
unfortunate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Mary  G.  Thomas. 

[When  a  democratic  body  departs  from  constitutional  practice 
such  departure  can  only  be  justified  by  a  grave  crisis.  The 
present  emergency  was  surely  grave  enough  to  sanction  a 
small  straying  from  the  path  of  strict  legality.  Miss  Thomas 
is  quite  reasonable  when  she  says  that  a  postal  vote  might 
have  been  held,  but  there  were  many  practical  objections.  In 
spite  of  these,  it  may  be  confessed  that  it  might  have  been 
wise  to  have  taken  that  course,  but,  as  Miss  Thomas  admits, 
the  result  would  have  been  very  much  the  same.  What  is 
more  important  is  that  Miss  Thomas  is  surely  unduly  pessi¬ 
mistic  in  thinking  that  the  action  which  she  criticizes  means 
that  the  College  is  put  into  cold  storage  for  the  duration. 
There  is  no  urgent  reason  why  the  full  Executive  should  not 
be  called  as  soon  as  urgent  need  demands,  and  there  is  a  good 
hope  that  a  representative  gathering  can  be  got  together. 
When  the  small  committee  was  formed  there  was  no  item  of 
pressing  importance  on  the  College  programme  and  the 
main  thing  was  to  arrange  for  the  two  Examinations  to  be 
got  under  way  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible.  Surely  Miss 
Thomas  and  other  members  as  well  can  have  some  trust  in  the 
Chairman,  Ex-Chairman  and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  College  to 
carry  on  for  a  little  while  and  to  exercise  a  sensible  judgment 
as  to  when  they  need  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the 
members. 

Miss  Thomas  may  be  assured  that  the  diminished  com¬ 
mittee  is  determined  that  the  work  of  the  College  shall  not 
suffer  more  than  is  inevitable  from  the  war  and  that  a  return 
to  normal  constitutional  practice  is  as  much  their  desire  as 
it  is  hers. 

Let  it  be  repeated  that  so  far  from  putting  the  College 
into  cold  storage  the  setting  up  of  the  emergency  committee 
was  the  only  way  by  which  the  work  of  the  College  could  be 
kept  going  through  the  difficult  initial  period.  It  was  felt  that 
if  at  all  possible  the  examination  should  be  carried  on  as 
usual  during  1940  and  that  this  could  be  adequately  done 
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without  the  customary  sanctions  of  the  Executive.  The  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  Emergency  Committee  may  be  said  to  have 
almost  settled  itself.  The  inclusion  of  the  three  Chairmen  was 
obvious.  So  was  the  inclusion  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Exam¬ 
ination  Boards.  All  that  remained  was  to  see  that  the  several 
Branches  were  adequately  represented.  If  the  Executive  had 
met  it  could  not  have  come  to  any  very  different  conclusion. 

It  may  well  be  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  war  will  not 
interfere  as  much  as  was  feared  with  the  normal  conduct  of 
business,  and  if  that  should  prove  to  be  the  case  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  will  be  glad  to  resign  the  powers  which  they 
have  temporarily  usurped  and  glad  to  express  regret  to  Miss 
Thomas  for  having  filled  her  with  misgiving. — J.M.R.] 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

Something  for  Nothing. 

The  Blind  Workers’  Union  in  the  State  of  Victoria,  Australia, 
appears  to  have  a  very  energetic  and  ambitious  secretary 
and  organizer  in  Mr.  T.  H.  Murphy.  From  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Victorian  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Melbourne,  1  learn  that 
the  Blind  Workers’  Union  has  made  certain  requests  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  summary  of  these  requests  is  as  follows  : — 

Basic  Wage  for  not  doing  any  work  (including  pension) — 
Unmarried  blind  person,  ^4  is.  od.  per  week; 

Married  blind  persons,  ^4  is.  od.=^8  2s.  od.  weekly 
if  pensions  were  granted  unconditionally ; 

Wife  (if  blind),  ^4  is.  od. 

The  estimated  cost  to  the  Government  of  Australia  is  in  the  region 
of  ^200,000  per  annum,  instead  of  the  ^25,000  per  annum  as  at 
present. 

One  extraordinary  feature  of  the  Union’s  activity  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  committees  for  the  purpose  of  working  to  replace  their 
Members  of  Parliament  if  they  do  not  agree  to  support  in  the 
House  the  Union’s  request  for  special  legislation  for  the  1,100 
blind  persons  in  Victoria.  Says  the  blind  secretary  of  the 
Union  :  “  I  am  the  best  judge  of  what  is  good  or  bad  for  me,  and 
under  the  same  rule  I  am  the  one  best  qualified  to  say  what  I  want 
or  do  not  want.” 

Hence  the  secretary  declares  that  employment  for  the  blind 
should  be  regarded  only  as  an  occupational  pastime  for  those  who 
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may  desire  to  work,  with  a  40-hour  week,  and  that  ^4  7s.  6d. 
weekly  (inclusive  of  pension)  should  be  paid  for  such  occupational 
pastime.  Those  who  do  not  want  to  work  should  receive  the 
suggested  basic  wage  (at  present  ^,4  is.  od.  weekly,  inclusive  of 
Commonwealth  pension). 

The  secretary  of  the  Victorian  School  for  the  Blind  has  found 
it  necessary  to  mention  the  activities  of  the  Union  in  his  report, 
together  with  a  criticism,  in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  many  of  the 
Institute’s  subscribers.  He  points  out  that  the  average  wage  and 
allowance  given  by  his  Institute  are,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
better  than  those  paid  by  any  society  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 

Concerning  the  Union’s  request  that  employment  be  regarded 
as  an  occupational  pastime,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  it  with 
the  British  Labour  Party  Policy  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1934.  This  policy  states  :  “  In  every  suitable  case  a  blind 
person  must  be  provided  with  regular  employment,  so  that  he  can 
take  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  community  with  self-reliance 
and  independence,  and  because  lack  of  occupation  and  interest  is 
the  worst  consequence  of  his  disability.” 

The  emphasis  here  is  on  work,  and  seems  to  me  to  be  more  in 
harmony  with  the  ordinary  blind  person’s  desire.  He  is  constantly 
emphasizing  his  normality  and  seeking  to  convince  the  public  of 
this  fact.  Although  Valentin  Hauy,  writing  to  the  King  in  1786, 
said:  “  We  do  not  claim  that  even  the  most  skilful  of  our  blind 
men  can  ever  compete  with  sighted  people  ” — experience  has 
decisively  repudiated  this  statement — I  regret  to  find  the  secretary 
of  the  Union  bolstering  up  that  public  opinion  which  has  scarcely 
gone  beyond  Haiiy’s  point  of  view.  Even  if  it  be  true  that  few 
blind  people  in  our  workshops  really  earn  what  they  receive,  the 
knowledge  of  the  fierce  competition  our  workshops  have  to  meet 
in  the  industrial  market  acts  as  an  urge  to  the  individual  worker. 
That  the  State  should  take  over  this  liability  may  be  good  or  bad, 
but  no  system  of  society  can  hope  to  endure  which  is  willing  to 
pay  able-bodied  citizens  for  not  doing  anything. 

I  nt  ent — Content  . 

When  I  opened  the  ninety-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham,  the  frontispiece 
showed  a  blind  girl  at  work  on  a  knitting  machine — intent 
on  the  perfection  of  her  work,  and  therefore  content.  The  dignity 
and  self-respect  attendant  on  labour  is  here  well  exemplified  and 
offers  a  striking  contrast  to  what  might  be  if  she  were  paid  for 
not  doing  anything.  Satan  would  soon  find  mischief  for  idle  hands 
to  do,  with  the  possibility  of  an  industrial  union  urging  state 
control  of  the  Institution  !  Happily,  the  secretary  of  the  Royal 
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Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  not  troubled  by  outside  agita¬ 
tion  of  this  kind  and  is  able  as  representative  of  a  voluntary  body 
to  go  about  his  business  of  administering  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1938.  In  this  connection,  the  Institution’s  many  services,  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  unemployable  blind,  have  been  widely  extended. 

There  are  2,157  persons  on  the  register,  and  cordial  co¬ 
operation  continues  between  the  local  authorities  and  the 
Institution. 

As  regards  technical  training,  the  committee  aim  at  training 
those  capable  of  attaining  and  maintaining  a  recognized  standard 
of  workmanship,  although  no  prospective  trainee  is  rejected  with¬ 
out  careful  discrimination  and  examination. 

The  Institution’s  home  workers’  scheme  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  country,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of  work¬ 
manship  and  encouragement  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  private 
sales  are  important  considerations  in  its  service. 

Employment  appears  to  have  been  good,  except  for  a  brief 
period  in  the  brush  department. 

Since  the  last  report  a  daytime  club  for  use  by  blind  persons 
has  started,  which  includes  a  spacious  and  nicely  furnished  lounge, 
rooms  for  games  and  reading,  as  well  as  facilities  for  light 
refreshment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  City  of  Nottingham  is  an  evacuation 
area,  and  all  the  blind  were  given  the  opportunity  to  evacuate. 
This  applied  to  the  92  employees  in  the  Workshop  and  Institu¬ 
tion.  Only  one  worker  preferred  to  evacuate.  Among  the 
unemployable  blind  living  in  the  city  17  chose  evacuation.  The 
official  residence  for  Nottingham  blind  evacuees  is  Park  Hall, 
Warsop,  where  they  are  now  established  as  a  happy  community. 

Education  to  be  Effective  must  be  Practical. 

Before  I  review  the  annual  report  of  the  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  1939,  perhaps  a  brief 
account  of  this  school  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  It  is 
a  school  for  the  visually  handicapped  youth  of  New  England, 
offering  full  educational  opportunity  from  kindergarten  through 
high  school.  The  instruction  corresponds  with  that  offered  to 
seeing  boys  and  girls  in  public  schools.  The  school  was  founded 
on  March  2nd,  1829,  by  Dr.  John  Fisher,  being  the  first  for 
those  without  sight  in  America.  Dr.  Howe  was  the  first  director, 
and  it  .was  during  its  early  days  that  Colonel  Perkins  became 
associated  with  it  and  eventually  gave  his  name  to  it  in  1877. 
The  present  buildings  stand  on  an  old  estate  of  34  acres  on  the 
banks  of  the  Charles  River  at  Watertown,  and  accommodates 
nearly  300  pupils.  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  make  it  possible 
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for  pupils  to  pass  from  kindergarten  to  university — hence  the 
statement  in  the  report  that  this  year  there  are  ten  young  women 
and  four  young  men  in  residence  preparing  for  Harvard  University. 

I  will  do  my  best  to  summarize  the  different  sections  of  the 
report. 

The  director  states  that  a  refresher  course  for  piano  tuners 
was  held  to  provide  new  training  in  the  serviceing  of  small  pianos 
now  so  popular  in  America.  An  organization  to  expand  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  those  who  have  completed  their  training  is  being  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Blind  Artisans  of  New  England.  This  body 
is  to  employ  modern  methods  of  publicity,  chiefly  the  radio. 

An  investigation  was  undertaken  to  find  out  the  employment 
status  of  all  who  graduated  from  Perkins  during  the  years  1925-35. 
The  results  are  : — 

Fully  Employed  Partially  Employed  Not  Employed 

Graduates  .  60%  2S%  15% 

Non-Graduates  ...  43%  15%  42% 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  more  practical 
education  explains  why  the  time  of  schooling  for  boys  and  girls 
is  to  be  expanded  by  two  additional  hours  with  a  slight  bias 
towards  vocational  training.  An  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  train 
pupils  to  be  more  adaptable — an  attribute  employers  would  appre¬ 
ciate.  Vocational  training  is  to  run  side  by  side  with  academic 
training. 

In  the  department  of  music  it  appears  that  teachers  are  finding 
modern  life  rather  distracting :  the  crowded  curriculum,  the  short 
cuts  to  music  study — these  and  many  other  factors  produce  a 
wave  of  superficiality.  What  to  teach  or  what  not  to  teach  is  a 
serious  problem.  A  boy  was  mentioned  who  started  lessons  on 
the  piano  and  was  pronounced  too  lazy  to  accomplish  anything. 
His  attempts  at  singing  and  violin-playing  earned  him  the  same 
verdict.  Then  one  day  someone  put  a  double  bass  in  his  hands, 
and  lo  !  he  became  a  worker.  The  boy  graduated  from  Perkins, 
purchased  a  double  bass  and  obtained  a  good  job  in  a  dance 
band.  Perkins  deemed  it  a  credit  to  them,  although  an  accidental 
one,  and  certainly  not  the  result  of  unerring  guidance  in  choosing 
for  him  a  career.  When  one  considers  the  many  departments 
which  influence  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  nature  of  the 
blind  man  from  childhood  to  adolescence,  such  accidents  are  truly 
marvellous  ! 

The  librarian  reports  that  to  outside  readers  the  School  lent 
10,913  volumes  and  13,513  talking-book  sets. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  American  educators  do  their  job. 
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Some  of  the  departments  I  have  reviewed.  The  others,  such  as 
the  psychometrist’s,  the  social  worker’s,  the  speech  correction, 
the  physiotherapist’s,  the  ophthalmologist’s,  the  department  of 
teacher-training,  the  report  of  the  bursar,  the  maintenance  re¬ 
port,  as  well  as  that  of  the  registrar,  I  must  leave  to  those  whose 
interest  has  been  sufficiently  awakened.  The  report  may  be  had 
from  me. 

In  conclusion,  before  reviewing  this  report  I  must  confess  I 
had  three  prejudices  concerning  American  education.  My  first 
came  as  the  result  of  reading  Cutsford’s  book,  The  Blind  in 
School  and  Society,  in  which  he  indicts  education  in  America  as 
being  too  verbal  and  lacking  reality.  My  second  prejudice  arose 
from  reading*  “  of  some  million  dollar  scholastic  outfit  on  the 
plains  of  the  Middle  West,  where  a  degree  in  instalment  selling 
is  offered,  and  the  salary  of  its  athletic  coach  is  twice  as  much 
as  that  of  its  headmaster.”  That  seemed  to  me  the  worst  kind 
of  modern  lunacy.  My  third  prejudice  I  trace  to  Miss  Caraway’s 
report  on  “  Education  in  America,”  which  appeared  in  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind,  July,  1931,  in  which  she  states  that  in  the 
matter  of  handwork  there  appeared  no  definite  aim.  After  study¬ 
ing  the  Perkins  report  carefully  I  am  not  sure  that  they  are 
dispelled.  The  problem  of  the  education  and  training  of  the  blind  in 
America  looms  as  colossal  as  the  continent  itself.  How  refreshing 
and  comforting  it  is  to  turn  and  listen  to  what  a  blind  man  has  to 
say  about  himself.  Mr.  C.  Machines,  M.A.,  speaking  to  the 
Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  March,  1931, 
said:  “  The  attitude  of  the  seeing  to1  the  blind  was  a  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  idea  of  regarding  the  blind  as  a  community  was 
wrong — educationists  should  train  blind  people  for  life  as  ordinary 
citizens.  The  danger  in  modern  education  was  the  psychologist, 
especially  as  he  had  changed  his  theories  about  five  times  in  the 
last  fifteen  years.  In  his  own  career  he  could  not  honestly  say 
that  blindness  was  more  than  a  nuisance.”  One  can  imagine  the 
American  educator  retorting,  “  You  sure  said  a  mouthful  !  ” 


ADDRESSES  WANTED. — The  following  magazines  have  been 
returned  to  Messrs.  Neill,  of  Manchester.  Will  anyone  know¬ 
ing  the  present  addresses  of  these  members  please  inform  the 
Editor? 

Miss  M.  Kirk,  Taunton. 

Miss  Piper,  Lancaster  Gate,  London. 
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MISS  E.  E.  MORLEY  AND  THE  QUEEN  ALEXANDRA 
KINDERGARTEN  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

An  Appreciation. 

By  J.I.F. 

In  December,  1939,  Miss  E.  E.  Morley,  the  headmistress  of 
the  Kindergarten  for  the  Blind,  Harborne  (a  branch  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind),  retired  after  35  years’ 
service.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  our  readers  to  give  a  short 
history  of  this  department  and  embody  in  it  an  appreciation  of 
Miss  Morley  and  her  work. 

The  kindergarten  is  a  separate  building  about  two  miles  from 
the  main  institution  at  Edgbaston.  It  was  officially  opened  in 
June,  1905,  although  a  class  of  10  children  had  been  transferred 
from  Edgbaston  in  November,  1904,  under  the  tuition  of  Miss 
Edith  M.  Jones,  a  very  successful  teacher  of  young  blind  children, 
who  remained  on  the  staff  as  one  of  Miss  Morley’ s  colleagues 
until  she  retired  a  few  years  ago. 

Miss  Morley  came  to  the  school  as  principal,  well  equipped  to 
direct  the  education  of  young  children,  though  she  had  no  pre¬ 
vious  experience  with  the  blind.  She  had  been  educated  and 
trained  as  a  Froebel  teacher  at  Polam  Hall,  Darlington,  and 
gained  her  Higher  Froebel  Certificate  there. 

The  kindergarten  was  the  pride  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind  and  was  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  late  W.  H.  Stainsby, 
who  was  the  superintendent  and  secretary  of  the  Birmingham 
Institution  at  that  time.  Mr.  Stainsby  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  idea  and  building,  and  Miss  Morley  speaks  in  terms  of 
high  appreciation  of  his  help  and  interest. 

The  school  was  admirably  suited  to  its  purpose.  Care  had 
been  taken  to  give  the  children  the  right  environment  to  develop 
them  physically  and  mentally.  The  opening  was  a  great  occasion 
and  marked  an  epoch  in  the  education  of  young  blind  children, 
as  it  was  the  first  kindergarten  in  the  country  to  be  run  as  a 
separate  department.  Miss  Morley  was  resident  there  from  1905 
to  1920,  and  was  responsible  for  the  children’s  education  and 
home  life.  It  was  a  strenuous  job  as  she  had  only  one  resident 
colleague. 

Although  the  building  was  modern  the  educational  apparatus 
at  the  start  was  poor  and  limited.  There  was  little  or  no  reading 
material  suitable  for  infants,  so  Miss  Morley  and  her  staff  copied 
into  Braille  stories,  exercises  and  other  suitable  reading  matter. 
She  also  adapted  modern  apparatus  used  in  seeing  schools  to 
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develop  the  senses  and  minds  of  blind  children.  Madame  Montes- 
sori’s  apparatus  was  specially  welcome,  as  its  value  in  sense- 
training  was  evident.  Miss  Morley  was  no  disciple  of  stereotyped 
education  and  took  infinite  pains  and  time  to  develop  constructive 
and  individual  work.  Visits  to  toy  shops,  educational  stores  and 
book  departments  found  her  selecting  constructive  toys  of  all 
descriptions,  from  Hornby  models  to  pic-a-brix.  Large  print 
books  and  pictures  for  the  partially-sighted  were  examined,  and 
if  they  appeared  suitable  were  cautiously  tried.  May  1  add 
personally  that  Miss  Morley’ s  scheme  of  handwork,  including  the 
use  of  constructional  toys,  reading  matter  and  educational  books 
for  teachers  was  the  best  1  have  seen. 

Miss  Morley  and  Miss  Jones  together  devised  a  system  in 
rhythm  and  rhythmic  movements  for  blind  children  which  won 
the  praise  of  H.M.  inspectors.  This  was  later  published  in  book¬ 
let  form  by  the  National  Institute.  The  aims  of  the  system  as 
outlined  in  the  booklet  are:  — 

(a)  A  truer  appreciation  of  music  by  children  ; 

___  * 

(b)  The  translation  of  rhythm  into  organized  movement  as  a 

means  of  self-expression ; 

(c)  To  equip  the  child  with  the  skeleton  of  the  mental  mechan¬ 

ism  necessary  for  the  intelligent  enjoyment  and  com¬ 
position  of  music; 

( d )  To  develop  and  not  to  force  the  artistic  side  of  the  child’s 

nature. 

Space  does  not  permit  of  further  reference  to  the  system,  but  to 
an  observer  of  a  class  of  children  dancing  these  rhythmic  exer¬ 
cises  “  the  intelligent  enjoyment  ”  of  the  music  was  an  evidence 
of  its  success.  Percussion  bands  were  introduced  at  an  early 
date  and  it  was  fine  to  see  how  the  performers  enjoyed  playing. 
The  literary  ability  of  Miss  Morley  and  her  staff  was  also  shown 
in  the  adaptation  of  plays.  Sometimes  they  were  dramatized 
from  well-known  stories  {Peter  Pan,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  etc.); 
at  other  times  original  in  their  theme.  These  plays  were  much 
enjoyed  at  Christmas  entertainments.  There  is  still  much  that 
could  be  described  which  can  only  have  a  passing  reference — the 
garden  plots  which  made  a  speciality  of  sweet-smelling  flowers 
and  herbs,  the  pets  and  their  care,  the  outside  “  push-toys  ”  so 
useful  in  teaching  the  timid  little  ones  freedom  and  activity  of 
movement,  and  the  wonderful  motor  track  with  real  motors  for 
little  feet  to  pedal  in  safety  and  comfort  !  A  good  library,  well 
selected  and  kept  up-to-date,  is  enjoyed  by  the  pupils.  Such  is 
the  general  outline  of  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  juniors. 

The  keynote  of  the  department  was  the  progress  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  young  blind  child.  The  schemes  of  work  and 
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time-tables  were  carefully  planned,  and  attention  to  detail  was  a 
feature  of  the  school.  The  atmosphere  was  quiet  and  well 
ordered,  due  to  Miss  Morley’s  control  and  restraint,  but  it  was 
happy  nevertheless.  Her  patience  in  dealing  with  difficulties  and 
friction  indicated  the  “  ordered  life  ”  within.  On  one  occasion 
she  and  I  were  discussing  difficulties.  Miss  Morley  quietly  quoted 
a  couplet  from  Matthew  Arnold:  — 

“  Tasks  in  hours  of  insight  will’d 
May  be  in  hours  of  gloom  fulfill’d.” 

“  That  couplet  has  been  of  great  help  to  me;  I  often  think  about 
it,”  she  said. 

She  has  a  fund  of  humour,  too,  and  is  quick  to  see  the  funny 
side  of  a  situation.  Sometimes  on  our  return  journey  from  an 
Executive  meeting  in  London  we  discussed  the  business  and  the 
meagre  contributions  we  personally  had  made.  On  one  occasion 
she  assessed  her  few  words  on  a  monetary  basis — so  much  per 
word  of  the  railway  and  hotel  expenses,  etc.  !  “  Never  mind  ! 

silence  is  golden  !  ”  1  quoted.  She  chuckled  again:  “  Expensive 
silence  from  the  College  point  of  view.”  , 

In  affairs  relating  to  wider  activities  of  the  blind  Miss  Morley 
takes  her  share.  She  has  been  secretary  and  chairman  of  the 
Midland  Branch  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  is  an 
examiner  of  the  College  and  acknowledged  as  an  expert  in 
matters  relating  to  the  education  of  young  blind  children.  At 
the  “  Joint  Committee  Research  on  the  Education  of  the  Blind  ” 
she  gave  evidence  and  has  written  several  accounts  of  her  edu¬ 
cational  experience. 

But  it  is  not  her  school  work  alone  which  holds  Miss  Morley’s 
interest.  A  keen  advocate  for  women  and  their  part  in  the  work 
of  the  world,  she  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  suffrage  move¬ 
ment.  When  that  battle  was  won  she  sustained  the  interest  by 
social  work  for  women  in  an  artisan  district  and  holds  a  class  in 
connection  with  the  Church  she  attends.  Her  reading  is  very 
varied.  For  many  years  she  has  studied  psychology  and  phil¬ 
osophy  and  attends  lectures  in  which  she  takes  an  active  part. 
Poetry  and  the  drama  sustain  the  artistic  side  of  her  life. 
To  those  who  can  penetrate  the  crust  of  reserve  (due  probably  to 
Quaker  ancestry)  Miss  Morley  stands  revealed  as  a  woman  of 
many  parts,  and  not  least  as  a  sincere  and  loyal  friend. 

On  February  23rd  a  representative  gathering  of  past  and 
present  members  of  staff  assembled  to  do  Miss  Morley  honour. 
They  met  at  Zion  Hill  House,  Wolverley,  near  Kidderminster, 
to  which  place  the  Kindergarten  children  have  been  evacuated 
since  September  of  last  year.  The  visitors  were  invited  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  building  and  then  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  miscellaneous 
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programme  given  by  the  pupils.  During  the  tea  which  followed 
messages  were  read  from  Miss  Morley’s  past  colleagues,  including 
one  from  the  former  principal,  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer.  Reference  to 
her  work  was  made  by  the  headmaster,  Mr.  T.  L.  Williams,  and 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  H.  S.  Edkins,  who  on  behalf  of  those 
present  asked  Miss  Morley  to  accept  a  sectional  bookcase  as  a 
token  of  their  appreciation,  together  with  their  sincere  wishes  for 
her  well-earned  retirement. 


MORAL  #  RE-ARMAMENT. 

By  R.  Thomas,  B.A. 

To-day,  in  a  world  where  civilization  is  facing  catastrophe 
and  law  and  order  seem  to  be  giving  way  to  brute  force,  there  is 
a  need  in  the  mind  of  man  for  those  moral  and  spiritual  values 
which  alone  can  bring  order  out  of  chaos  and  peace  to  a  troubled 
world. 

The  only  hope  for  the  future  lies  in  listening  to  the  voice  of 
the  living  God,  obeying  His  orders  and  learning  His  plan  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  whole  human  race.  There  is  a  need,  not 
only  for  morally  re-armed  men  and  women,  but  for  children,  too. 
In  the  children  lies  the  hope  of  the  future — a  new  world  order 
which  has  as  its  basis  a  new  standard  of  values  and  a  new  level 
of  thinking,  which  alone  can  give  the  world  that  lasting  peace  for 
which  it  is  truly  seeking. 

Last  Easter,  at  Undersaker,  in  Sweden,  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  from  25  European  universities  met  to  consider  “  How  Moral 
Re-armament  can  bring  stability  and  security  to  a  world  whose 
foundations  are  crumbling.” 

In  a  letter  circulated  to  the  press  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
countries  they  wrote:  — 

“  The  problem  of  to-day  is  to  recover  the  moral  and  spiritual 
basis  of  society.  We  have  to  find  a  way  to  set  free  all  the  creative 
power  in  the  world  without  the  danger  of  its  being  employed  in 
destruction.  The  evolution  of  a  new  type  of  man  is  imperative — 
a  man  whose  will,  emotions  and  character  are  trained  to  the  same 
degree  as  his  intellect.  The  new  man  is  open,  free,  fearless  and 
responsible';  he  lives  in  fellowship,  loves  his  country  and  obeys 
God.” 

The  creation  of  this  new  kind  of  man  is  the  task  of  the  blind 
world  as  well  as  of  the  seeing.  In  the  evolution  of  a  new  order, 
where  there  must  of  necessity  be  unity  among  all  forces,  the  blind 
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cannot  be  left  as  a  law  unto  themselves,  a  section  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  whom  the  seeing  feel  obliged  to  surround  with  sympathy,  care 
and  protection.  They  must  rather  be  trained  to  become  a  vital 
force  in  society.  They  must  learn  to  see  with  their  sightless 
eyes,  for  their  minds  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  ordinary 
people.  The  task,  then,  which  the  teacher  has  before  him,  is  two¬ 
fold.  Besides  attending  to  the  child’s  intellectual  needs  with  a 
view  to  equipping  him  with  a  means  of  livelihood  when  he  leaves 
school  the  teacher  has  the  added  responsibility  of  making  some 
lasting  positive  contribution  to  the  pupil’s  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare.  If  the  teacher  fails  in  this  latter  aim  education  in  its 
true  sense  is  defeating  its  own  ends  and  one  avenue  ot  world 
reconstruction  is  closed.  « 

Leading  educationists  everywhere  are  seeing  in  moral  re¬ 
armament  the  means  whereby  the  teacher  may  fulfil  this  part  of 
his  task.  5,000  teachers  in  this  country  signed  messages  to  the 
World  Assembly  for  Moral  Re-armament,  in  California,  last  July, 
at  which  were  present  representatives  from  30  different  nations. 
The  new  spirit  which  moral  re-armament  creates  solves  not  only 
the  general  problems  connected  with  education,  but  also  those 
more  special  difficulties  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  blind. 
Among  these  we  may  instance,  first,  the  general  assumption, 
which  is  also-  found  among  the  blind  themselves,  that  they  are 
different,  and  are,  as  a  child  wrote  in  one  of  our  school 
magazines,  “  curiosities  in  a  glass  case.”  Helen  Keller  has  this 
point  in  mind  when  she  writes  in  The  World  I  Live  In — “  A  per¬ 
son  deprived  of  one  or  more  senses  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  think, 
turned  out  into  a  trackless  wilderness  without  landmark  or  guide. 
The  blind  man  carries  with  him  into  his  dark  environment  all  the 
faculties  essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  visible  world  whose 
door  is  closed  behind  him.” 

The  cure  for  this  sense  of  being  unwanted  and  deprived  of  a 
full  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a  plan  in  the  mind 
of  God  in  which  every  individual  is  needed  and  has  a  part  to  play. 

Secondly,  the  teacher  has  to  contend  with  the  tendency 
of  sighted  people  to  overwhelm  the  blind  with  unwanted  sympathy. 
1  myself  have  found  that  since  sympathy  has  given  place  to  under¬ 
standing  I  have  a  much  closer  relationship  with  the  children. 

Again,  there  is  the  difficulty  of  the  blind  child  who  returns 
home,  away  from  the  influence  of  the  teacher.  Self-reliance,  self- 
assurance,  self-realization,  self-discipline  and  freedom  are  his 
when  living  in  a  blind  community,  but  can  one  be  sure  that  he 
will  retain  these  qualities  when  he  lives  again  in  his  own  home 
and  finds  himself  removed  from  the  influence  of  those  teachers 
who  have  helped  him  to  mould  his  character  and  to  solve  his 
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difficulties?  The  answer  here  is  to  give  the  child  an  inner  dis¬ 
cipline  independent  of  outside  authority  by  putting  him  in  touch 
with  God.  To  quote  the  Earl  of  Athlone,  in  his  recent  broadcast 
on  Moral  Re-Armament  :  “  Amid  the  failure  of  human  wisdom 
there  is  still  one  Supreme  Source  from  Whom  all  can  draw  new 
power,  new  hope,  new  illumination.  God  speaks  directly  to  the 
heart  of  every  man  and  woman  who  is  prepared  to  listen  and 
obey.” 

The  answer  to  all  the  problems  which  arise  when  teaching  the 
blind  lies  then  in  the  simple  process  of  listening  to  God  and 
checking  our  thoughts  by  Christ’s  own  standards  of  Absolute 
Honesty,  Absolute  Purity,  Absolute  Unselfishness  and  Absolute 
Love.  And  in  Moral  Re-Armament  lies  the  full  realization  of  the 
aims  of  teaching  the  blind. 


MISS  ISABEL  HEY  WOOD. 

Known  as  “  Lancashire’s  Grand  Old  Lady  of  the  Blind,”  Miss 
Isabel  Mary  Heywood  has  died  at  the  age  of  89,  in  Shropshire, 
where  she  went  to  live  temporarily  when  war  broke  out.  Her 
home  was  at  Claremont,  Eccles  Old  Road,  Salford. 

Granddaughter  of  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Heywood,  M.P.,  found¬ 
er  of  the  Manchester  banking  concern,  her  interest  in  blind  welfare 
work  was  aroused  42  years  ago  when  she  agreed  to  read  news¬ 
papers  to  blind  workers  in  a  local  shop. 

Miss  Heywood  was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  in  recognition  of  her 
untiring  services  she  was  awarded  the  O.B.E.  in  1930. 

She  was  the  founder  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid 
Society  in  1930.  I  learn  that  the  Pendleton  Home,  Salford,  which 
accommodates  100  blind  persons,  will  probably  be  renamed  as  a 
memorial  to  her. 

A  correspondent  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  writes  of  Miss 
Isabel  Mary  Heywood:  Isabel  Heywood’s  life  was  that  combina¬ 
tion  of  intense  piety  and  practical  charity  which  is  the  essence  of 
true  Christianity,  and  which  is  all  too  rare.  She  was  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  of  such  Manchester  and  Salford  citizens 
as  Humphrey  Chetham  and  Humphrey  Booth. 

Isabel  Heywood’s  great  work  as  foundress  of  the  Manchester 
and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society  has  already  been  recorded.  The 
people  of  Pendleton  and  of  the  diocese  of  Manchester  will  also 
specially  honour  her  memory  for  the  building  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Angels,  Claremont,  for  it  was  she  who  conceived  the  idea  in 
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1915  and  did  so  much  for  its  fulfilment  in  the  consecration  of  the 
building-  in  1928.  But  by  all  who  knew  her  best  she  will  be  re¬ 
membered  for  her  simple,  intense  faith  and  her  unfailing  sympathy 
with  all  poverty  and  suffering.  Perhaps  of  these  graces  the  Holy 
Angels’  Church  and  the  Blind  Aid  Society  may  be  regarded  as 
outward  and  visible  signs.  Now  the  long  life  has  ended.  It  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  the  needy  and  the  blind  and  by 
Church  folk  in  many  a  poor  parish.  It  should  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten  by  those  who  understand  that  the  richest  possession  of  a 
city  is  the  lives  of  saintly  citizens. 


A  GOOD  SUGGESTION. 

The  following  comment  comes  from  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  66 
Trafalgar  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham  13. 

Referring  to  Miss  Campbell’s  note  in  the  February  number 
of  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind ,  he  says  :  “  Knitting  for  the  war 
would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  and  excuse  for  bring¬ 
ing  together  blind  and  seeing  women.  Such  chances  come  all  too 
seldom  and  when  they  do  occur — when  a  common  interest  can  be 
pursued  with  blindness  at  a  discount — they  should  be  used  for  all 
they  are  worth.” 


BARCLAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  AND  PARTIALLY- 
SIGHTED  GIRLS,  WELLINGTON  ROAD,  BRIGHTON. 

Wanted  at  once — Assistant  Technical  Mistress.  Must  hold 
the  C.T.B.  Diploma  for  Flat  and  Round  Knitting  or  be 
experienced  in  both  these  crafts  and  willing  to  take  the  exam¬ 
inations.  Salary,  Burnham  Scale  3.  Apply  Secretary. 


Wm,  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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EMERGENCY  EXECUTIVE. 

A  meeting-  of  the  Emergency  Executive  was  held  at  the  Royal 
School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on-Trym,  Bristol,  on  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  ist  of  May. 

Mr.  A.  Andrews,  the  Chairman  of  the  College,  presided. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  war-time  arrangements  which 
had  already  been  agreed  to  by  correspondence.  It  was  considered 
that  these  were  both  justified  and  wise  and  it  was  decided  to 
continue  them  pending  ratification  or  amendment  by  the  full 
Executive.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting 
of  the  full  Executive  should  be  called  for  the  end  of  June  or  the 
beginning  of  July  if  national  conditions  permitted. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Scottish  Branch  complaining  of  the 
distance  of  the  Examination  Centre  from  Scotland,  but  it  was 
felt  that  the  small  number  of  candidates  from  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  coupled  with  the  war-time  difficulties  of  the 
Examination  Board,  did  not  justify  more  than  one  centre. 

The  Registrar  was  instructed  to  circulate  the  draft  annual 
report  and  accounts  to  all  members  of  the  Executive,  so  that  they 
might  be  considered  at  the  proposed  meeting  next  month. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Edkins,  drawing  the  attention  of  the  College 
to  the  present  overlapping  of  collections,  was  considered,  but 
action  was  deferred  until  the  meeting  of  the  full  Executive. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the  secretary  of  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educational  Associations  informing  the  College  that  a 
short  conference  would  be  held  in  London  on  the  31st  July  and 
1  st  August.  It  was  decided  to  give  publicity  to  this  conference 
by  distributing  the  programme  with  the  next  number  of  The 
Teacher  of  the  Blind.  It  was  also  determined  that  the  College 
should  not  hold  a  separate  meeting  of  its  own. 

A  letter  from  Miss  Spooner,  asking  if  the  College  could  assist 
in  reducing  .the  retiring  age  of  home  teachers  in  the  East  Suffolk 
County  Council  area  from  65  to  60  was  considered.  The  Executive 
sympathised  with  the  desires  of  the  home  teachers  in  that  dis¬ 
trict,  but  felt  that  nothing  could  be  done  at  the  present  time. 

Another  letter,  from  a  member  of  the  College,  drew  attention 
to  an  advertisement  recently  issued  by  the  Burton-on-Trent 
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authority  which  called  upon  home  teachers  of  the  blind  to  perform 
work  in  connection  with  mental  defectives.  The  Registrar  was 
instructed  to  secure  further  information. 

It  was  announced  that  after  collaboration  with  Mr.  Hardcastle 
and  Mr.  Lochhead  the  National  Institute  were  proceeding  with 
the  project  of  a  new  map  of  England  and  Wales. 

It  was  reported  that  the  section  for  blind  children  hitherto 
conducted  by  the  School  for  Blind  and  Deaf  in  Leeds  was  now 
closed.  The  partially-sighted  children  would  continue  to  be 
catered  for  by  that  school. 


NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[Paper  given  by  Dr.  John  Marshall,  Hon.  Surgeon  to  the 
Glasgow  Eye  Infirmary  and  Certifying  Surgeon  to  the  West 
Scotland  Clinic,  Glasgow,  at  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Council  held  at  York  on  22nd  February,  1940.] 

ATTAINMENT  OF  UNIFORMITY  OF  CERTIFICATION. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  asked  to  speak  on  the  effects  of  our 
Scottish  system  in  producing  uniformity  of  certification  of  blind¬ 
ness.  The  very  development  of  the  system  shows  that  it  has 
been  designed  to  produce  this  uniformity.  Prior  to  1929  blind 
pensions  were  granted  on  the  certificate  of  any  practitioner  with 
the  approval  of  the  local  pensions  authority  and  the  department 
of  health.  In  addition,  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  attached  to  the 
voluntary  organization — Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind — continued 
certifying  as  he  had  done  in  the  days  of  voluntary  aid.  Apart 
from  this  latter  many  of  the  certificates  were  granted  by  persons 
with  no  profound  knowledge  either  of  ophthalmology  or  of  the 
standards  of  blindness.  In  1926  Drs.  Fergus  and  Halliday,  at 
the  request  of  the  local  joint  committee  for  the  administration  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  made  a  survey  of  i,coo  blind  persons, 
but  even  before  this  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  had 
taken  steps  to  appeal  many  of  the  pensions  granted  and  to  have 
the  pensioners  examined  by  the  regional  medical  officer.  As  a 
result  of  these  two  investigations  it  was  revealed  that  there  were 
numerous  irregularities  in  the  certification  and  a  board  system 
was  instituted  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  board  system  boards  were  not  fixed 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  interchange  between  the  four 
members  on  the  panel.  As  a  result  of  this  and  of  the  comparison 
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of  finding's  of  the  two  boards,  a  high  degree  of  uniformity  was 
obtained. 

In  1931  a  committee  of  ophthalmologists  and  administrators 
reported  to  the  Department  of  Health  on  the  methods  of  obtaining 
greater  uniformity  in  certification.  The  evidence  produced  to  that 
committee  of  the  anomalies  in  certification  in  different  districts 
was  rather  remarkable.  As  a  result  of  the  unanimous  report  of 
that  committee  a  joint  memorandum  was  issued  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Scottish  Education  Department  which  made 
suggestions  for  the  more  uniform  certification  of  the  blind.  The 
recommendations  may  be  summarized  briefly:  — 

1 —  A  board  system  was  advised  in  different  areas  of  Scotland. 

2 —  A  uniform  standard  of  blindness  for  both  school  children 
and  adults  was  instituted. 

3 —  A  suggestion  that  school  children  in  blind  schools  and 
sight-saving  classes  should  be  reviewed  frequently. 

4 —  An  amplified  statement  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Medicine’s 
recommendations  on  standard  of  blindness. 

I,  personally,  feel  that  the  result  of  all  this  undoubtedly  obtained 
greater  uniformity  in  results  of  certification  by  different  examiners 
and  in  different  districts. 

I  now  propose  to  study  in  detail  the  points  about  the  scheme 
which  I  feel  have  led  to  this. 

I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  in  Glasgow  and  south-west 
Scotland  in  having  a  local  joint  committee  for  the  administration 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  This  committee  is  made  up  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  22  local  authorities  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland. 
Such  a  committee  has  the  great  advantage  of  not  being  parochial 
in  its  outlook  and  being  less  susceptible  to  personal  influence. 
As  a  result  it  becomes  more  judicial.  Its  work  falls  largely  into 
the  hands  of  the  administrative  officer  who,  being  a  trained 
administrator,  knows  that  he  has  to  deal  with  questions  of 
administration  and  not  of  policy. 

The  administration  is  carried  out  by  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Glasgow.  In  practice  his  duties  have  been  delegated 
to  a  very  capable  deputy.  Such  assistant  medical  officers  can 
very  soon  acquire  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  ophthalmology  to  keep 
a  check  on  the  findings  of  the  medical  boards.  It  has  been  the 
custom  of  this  officer  to  glance  at  the  case  records  after  each 
session  of  the  board.  He  soon  learns  to  discover  the  cases  in 
which  there  is  any  dubiety  in  certification.  He  is  able  to  deal 
in  a  judicial  fashion  with  complaints  against  the  findings  of  the 
board.  Such  complaints  come  from  many  quarters — from  the 
Department  of  Health,  from  blind  welfare  societies,  from  pension 
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officers,  tramway  departments,  town  council  or  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  authorities.  He  is  available  for  consultation  with  the 
boards  to  g-ive  advice  on  questions  of  procedure.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  this  trained  administrator  has  done  more  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  uniformity  than  any  other  single  factor. 

Local  pensions  committees  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  doubt¬ 
ful  benefit.  They  are  too1  liable  to  be  influenced  by  local  pressure. 
In  so  far  as  they  know  the  applicant  personally  they  may  be 
qualified  to  give  information  which  is  of  value  to  the  board  in  the 
detection  of  malingerers,  but  I  sometimes  suspect  that  they  con¬ 
sider  it  an  advantage  to  transfer  a  patient  from  the  public  assist¬ 
ance  roll  to  the  blind  persons’  roll. 

The  Advantage  of  a  Board. 

Two  opinions  are  probably  better  than  one.  One  member  of 
the  board  generally  makes  good  the  defects  of  the  other.  The 
agreed  opinion  of  two  men  has  obviously  a  greater  weight  than 
that  of  one  man  alone.  It  has  this  additional  advantage  that 
the  examiner  is  never  compelled  to  make  a  principal  examination 
of  one  of  his  own  patients.  Every  good  medical  man,  of  course, 
certifies  only  on  medical  grounds,  but  circumstances  can  at  times 
make  this  unpleasant.  With  the  board  of  two  it  is  always  possible 
to  blame  the  other  fellow  for  unpopular  decisions.  Two  men 
acting  together  are  more  independent  of  outside  opinion. 

In  arranging  a  system  of  certifying  by  board  we  were  fortun¬ 
ate  in  Scotland  in  having  a  population  so  distributed  that  a 
limited  number  of  areas  was  possible.  The  larger  the  area  sur¬ 
veyed  by  the  board  the  better.  In  instituting  such  a  system  it 
is  wise  to  draw  the  board  from  a  panel  of  practitioners  already 
engaged  in  certification  of  the  blind.  In  this  way  vested  interests 
receive  some  consideration.  A  desire  to  consider  such  interests 
should  never  lead  to  the  employment  of  an  examiner  whose  de¬ 
cisions  are  in  any  way  unsatisfactory.  It  is  in  this  choice  of  the 
members  of  the  board  that  the  advice  of  the  administrative  officer 
is  of  such  great  advantage  to  the  administrative  committee.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  such  an  officer  knows  more  about  the  suitability 
of  any  given  examiner  than  a  lay  committee. 

Where  the  population  is  dense  it  is  an  advantage  to  have 
two  boards  so  that  appeal  cases  and  doubtful  cases  can  be  referred 
to  the  second  board  for  an  opinion.  Where  the  population  is  less 
dense  and  there  should  be  doubts  or  differences  as  to  the  blind¬ 
ness  of  any  given  applicant  the  case  can  easily  be  referred  to  an 
adjacent  area  for  a  definitive  opinion. 

The  Individual  Member  of  the  Board. 

A  very  great  deal  depends  on  the  individual  member  of  the 
board.  He  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  ophthalmologist  who 
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devotes  his  whole  time  to  the  subject  and  a  man  of  some  seniority. 
He  should  be  chosen  as  being-  free  from  fads  and  foibles  as  far  as 
possible.  The  type  of  man  who  is  always  in  opposition  and 
against  the  government  does  not  make  a  suitable  member  of  a 
board.  Any  examiner  on  a  board  has  to  realize  that  his  sole  duty 
is  to  determine  whether  the  patient  is  blind  or  not.  I  have  seen 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  certify  as  blind,  patients  who  had 
remediable  defects.  The  man  who  feels  that  all  the  money  from 
blind  pensions  comes  out  of  his  pocket  is  just  as  unsuited  to  be  an 
examiner  as  the  man  who  believes  to  be  true  everything  an  appli¬ 
cant  for  a  blind  pension  states. 

Examination  of  the  Patient. 

The  determination  of  blindness  is  not  an  easy  or  simple 
matter.  Exaggeration  of  a  defect  does  occur  in  persons  with 
defective  vision.  This  is  quite  understandable  when  one  considers 
what  a  difference  a  few  shillings  a  week  can  make  to  the  comfort 
of  a  man  on  the  public  assistance.  This  difficulty  in  examination 
explains  at  least  some  of  the  anomalous  results.  Exaggeration 
of  a  defect  may  lead  to  hardship  for  the  patient  because  the  exam¬ 
iner  tends  to  certify  as  not  blind  a  man  who  maintains  he  is 
more  blind  than  he  obviously  is.  Such  an  applicant  telling  the 
truth  might  well  be  granted  a  pension. 

In  certifying  blindness  the  examiner  has  to  consider  the 
patient’s  statements,  the  patient’s  behaviour  and  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  the  eye.  Experience  of  examining  a  large  number  of 
persons  gives  one  a  fair  power  of  assessing  the  degree  of  defect 
associated  with  any  given  physical  appearance,  but  there  are 
cases,  and  a  considerable  number,  too,  in  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  correlate  accurately  the  degree  of  vision  with  the  appearance 
of  the  eye.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  mistakes  are  liable  to  occur. 
I  am  sure  there  is  no  examiner  who  would  maintain  that  he  is 
always  right,  but  of  this  I  am  certain  :  that  there  are  far  more 
mistakes  made  in  granting  a  blind  pension  to  the  not  blind  than 
in  refusing  a  pension  to  a  blind  man. 

Standard  of  Blindness. 

With  regard  to  the  definition  of  blindness  it  has  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  definition  says  “  unable  to  do  any  work  for  which 
eyesight  is  essential,”  and  does  not  state  “  unable  to  obtain 
employment  at  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is  essential.”  This 
is  a  point  which  too  many  people  seem  to  forget.  With  the  labour 
market  in  the  state  it  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  it  is  quite 
understandable  how  persons  with  a  considerable  visual  defect  are 
unable  to  obtain  employment.  This  is  undoubtedly  a  hardship, 
but  when  it  comes  to  the  certification  of  blindness  hardships  of 
this  type  must  not  be  considered. 
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In  addition,  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient  does  not  get 
any  consideration,  although  it  does  seem  hard  that  the  fragile 
clerk  who  is  undoubtedly  unable  to  see  to  write  should  be  refused 
a  blind  pension  because  he  has  sufficient  vision  to  work  as  a 
labourer,  for  which  work  he  is  physically  quite  unfit. 

Although  this  general  definition  of  blindness  is  admirable  for 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  for  practical  purposes  amplification  is  re¬ 
quired.  The  definition  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Health 
for  Scotland  and  the  Education  Department  in  their  memorandum 
is  a  great  help  to  the  examiner.  Such  a  numerical  definition  of 
blindness  is  not  a  simple  matter.  The  age  of  onset,  duration  of 
the  defect,  the  intelligence  of  the  subject  have  a  great  influence 
on  the  subjective  effect  of  a  given  lesion  in  a  patient.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  particular  part  of  the  eye  affected  has  a  considerable 
effect.  Corneal  opacities  producing  a  visual  acuity  of  3/60  are 
less  blinding  than  a  lesion  of  the  retina  or  optic  nerve  giving  the 
same  visual  acuity.  The  influence  of  defect  of  field  of  vision  in 
producing  blindness  is  marked.  I  know  people  who  can  do  work 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential,  with  vision  that  is  lower  than 
that  on  which  one  would  certify  blindness.  In  these  cases  the 
explanation  probably  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  patient  has  a  few 
cones  in  the  macular  area  spared,  that  he  has  good  muscle  con¬ 
trol,  that  his  master  eye  is  spared  and  that  he  has  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence  and  application.  With  these  it  is  amazing  what  an 
almost  blind  person  can  do. 

A  Uniform  Standard  of  Blindness  for  all  Ages. 

There  is  one  point  which  I  cannot  help  stressing  to  my 
English  audience,  and  that  is  the  point  of  having  the  same  stand¬ 
ard  of  blindness  for  school  children  as  for  the  adult.  Fortunately, 
in  Scotland,  the  Education  Act’s  definition  of  blindness  gives  us 
a  freedom  which  is  not  present  in  the  English  Act,  and  I  feel  that 
until  steps  are  taken  to  alter  the  English  system  there  will 
always  be  trouble  from  this.  It  appears  to  me  cruel  to  train  a 
child  as  a  blind  person  at  school  and  then  refuse  the  youth  the 
benefits  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The  relatively  small  number 
of  cases  which  falls  between  the  two  standards  of  the  Education 
Act  and  Blind  Persons  Act  should  be  trained  in  sight-saving 
classes  and  not  in  blind  schools. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  examine  at  frequent  intervals  to  see 
that  no  child  who  has  sufficientlv  recovered  to  enable  it  to  be 

J 

educated  visually  should  be  left  in  blind  classes.  Cases  of 
eczematous  keratitis  or  interstitial  keratitis  often  show  a  con¬ 
siderable  restoration  of  vision.  To  my  mind  it  is  very  much  better 

that  a  child  should  be  trained  visuallv  and  then  certified  blind  in 

* 

adult  life  than  to  have  the  converse.  The  ophthalmologist  who 
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examines  school  children  should  be  quite  ruthless  in  this  matter. 
No  sighted  child  should  be  taught  Braille. 

We  have  surveyed  the  findings  of  the  first  3,219  cases  exam¬ 
ined  at  the  Glasgow  Blind  Clinic  and  have  found  that  the  visual 
acuity  was  below  3/60  Snellen  in  93-53%,  was  between  3/60  and 
6/60  in  5*31%,  and  was  above  6/60  (but  with  a  considerable  field 
defect)  in  1.16%.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  testimonial  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  certification  that  has  taken  place  at  the  clinic. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  number  of  blind 
certified  in  one  area  with  that  in  another  it  is  impossible  to  com¬ 
pare  the  crude  rate  of  blindness  occurring  in  one  area  with  that 
in  another.  The  investigation  which  Dr.  Seiler  and  I  have  car¬ 
ried  out  in  these  3,219  cases  has  shown  that  many  factors  other 
than  the  standard  of  blindness  may  influence  very  considerably 
the  number  of  blind  found  in  any  given  area.  Of  these,  three 
deserve  mention  : — 

Firstly,  the  effect  of  social  conditions  on  the  frequency  of 
blindness.  Our  figures  indicate  that  in  the  lower  social  grades 
there  is  a  higher  rate  of  blindness  than  in  the  better  classes.  This 
is  not  necessarily  due  to  any  greater  incidence  of  blindness  but 
probably  to  the  fact  that  in  these  lower  social  grades  the  blind 
are  driven  to  seek  public  assistance  sooner  and  more  frequently 
than  in  the  better-off  classes. 

The  effects  of  age  and  sex  distribution  can  also  produce 
very  startling  differences  in  the  rate  of  blindness.  In  some 
country  districts  the  rate  of  blindness  may  be  enormously  greater 
than  in  the  towns.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  shows  that  this  is 
to  a  very  large  extent  due  to  the  different  age  distribution  of  the 
population.  In  the  country  the  number  of  old  people  is  greater 
than  in  the  town. 

Occupation  appears  to  have  a  very  considerable  effect  on  the 
number  of  the  blind.  Our  figures  have  shown  that  amongst 
miners  the  rate  of  blindness  is  39-03  per  10,000 — almost  three 
times  that  of  the  population  gainfully  employed.  Workers  in 
wood  and  furniture  (22.91  per  10,000)  and  textile  workers  (22.53 
per  ic,ooo)  are  also  higher  than  the  average,  while  professional, 
agricultural,  commercial  and  personal-service  occupations  are 
lower  than  the  average. 

We  have  been  unable  to  discover  from  the  causes  producing 
blindness  in  these  occupations  any  very  obvious  reason  for  this 
difference  in  incidence.  This,  however,  indicates  the  care  that 
must  be  taken  before  the  certifying  surgeons  are  blamed  for  the 
high  incidence  of  blindness  in  any  given  area. 

I  hope  that  my  remarks  have  been  sufficient  to  show  the 
reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  board  system  in  Scotland  and  to 
indicate  some  of  its  advantages. 
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FOOTBALL  IN  THE  DARK. 

By  Geoffrey  Exley. 

I  switched  on  my  torch  as  a  fierce  yell  broke  from  several 
throats.  I  had  a  sudden  blurred  vision  of  bodies  struggling  and 
swaying  against  a  background  of  a  long  brick  wall  over  which 
the  bare  and  sparse  branches  of  two  old  chestnuts  straggled. 
From  the  mass  of  bodies  gasping  and  panting  came  the  sound  of 
nailed  boots  scraping  harshly  on  asphalt,  and  then  a  grinding  of 
tins  that  set  my  teeth  on  edge.  Soon  a  loud  yell  warned  me  that 
the  light  was  unwanted ;  quickly  I  switched  it  off. 

The  struggle  went  on.  There  came  the  sound  of  a  fierce 
impact  and  a  something  rattled  past  my  ears  so  that  1  jumped 
sideways  and  came  into  noisy  contact  with  a  dustbin.  The  group 
of  combatants  broke,  only  to  re-form  farther  off.  I  dashed  to¬ 
wards  the  new  melee,  rubbing  the  side  of  me  which  had  been 
bruised  by  the  dustbin. 

At  this  moment  the  moon  slipped  from  behind  a  cloud  and 
weakly  lit  up  the  yard,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  school 
walls  with  their  wire-guarded  windows.  Instinctively  I  swung 
sideways  as  a  dark  object  with  a  tail  of  clanging  tins  came  at 
me.  It  missed  me,  but  a  wide  and  very  hard  body  hit  me  full 
in  the  chest.  I  collapsed  suddenly,  dazed.  One  of  the  com¬ 
batants  in  his  headlong  pursuit  of  “  tin-tail  ”  had  hit  me.  Un¬ 
heeding,  however,  he  rushed  on,  drawing  on  the  rest  after  him. 
The  panting*  and  scraping  and  occasional  rattle  of  the  tin-tail 
told  me  where  the  new  fight  was  raging.  I  dragged  myself  up, 
aching,  and  courageously  approached  the  scuffle.  The  moon  dis¬ 
appeared  and  tin-tail  flew  at  me  again.  Fortunately  it  missed  me 
and  I  heard  it  crash  against  a  wall  behind  me.  At  once  a  loud 
yell  of  “  Goal  !  ”  echoed  round  the  walls.  All  obedient  to  per¬ 
ception  keener  than  mine  I  blew  the  whistle  and  yelled  “  Goal  it 
is!  I  was  greatly  afraid  someone  would  challenge  my  decision, 
for  I  had  no  idea  where  the  ball  had  gone.  However,  the  majority 
of  voices  applauded.  I  switched  on  my  torch  and  grinned  with 
mean  pleasure  as  I  saw  the  lad  who  had  brought  me  to  earth 
arguing  strongly  against  my  decision. 

Tin-tail,”  a  football  with  flattened  tin  box  tops  tied  to  the 
laceholes,  was  brought  to  me  to  place  in  the  centre.  The  two  lines 
of  five  blind  forwards  faced  each  other,  each  line  supported  by  its 
three  backs.  My  torch  went  off  and  my  whistle  started  another 
wild  battle  to  reach  and  belabour  tin-tail. 

I  was  becoming  more  accustomed  to  the  dark  now.  I  used 
my  ears  and,  very  occasionally,  my  torch  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  scuffles  and  the  erratic  flight  of  the  tin-tail.  The  pace  was 
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hot  and  fast,  and  many  fell.  Touches,  free  kicks  and  goals 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

As  the  game  continued  the  pace  increased  and  the  tin-tail 
groaned  and  rattled  as  it  came  into  ever  more  violent  contact  with 
windows,  walls  and  sometimes  myself.  My  leg  ached  and  my 
ear  was  singing  because  an  elbow  had  come  out  of  the  dark  and 
struck  me. 

After  one  particularly  fierce  encounter  my  torch  shone  on  two 
figures  lying  groaning  on  the  ground.  1  had  to  rub  a  bruised 
leg  and  stem  the  flow  of  blood  from  a  long  scratch. 

Another  goal  led  to  more  yells  of  delight  which  would  have 
put  to  shame  many  football  fans.  Once  again  my  torch  went  on, 
and  in  one  momentary  lull  one  blind  youth  complained  that  I  was 
using  the  torch  too  much  and  giving  the  partially  sighted  an 
unfair  advantage.  I  reflected  on  the  bumps  I  had  had  from  that 
particular  youth,  yet  I  stifled  my  retort  and  apologized.  After 
all  I  was  only  the  poor  referee. 

At  last  the  final  whistle  called  them  all  to  stop.  They  entered 
school  discussing  the  game  with  animation  and  completely  satis¬ 
fied  that  it  had  been  a  “  clean,  sporting  match.” 


LOOKING  BACKWARD. 

By  Miss  J.  I.  Falconer,  O.B.E. 

1  have  been  asked  to  recall  a  few  memories  of  my  life  as  a 
teacher  of  the  blind  so  will  start  at  the  very  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  1903  that  a  circular  was  sent  round  to 
the  girls’  and  infants’  schools  in  Leeds  advising  the  staff  that  a 
vacancy  had  occurred  in  the  Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  and  in¬ 
viting  applications.  My  knowledge  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  blind  people  generally  was  entirely  lacking,  but  the  notice 
interested  me.  At  that  time  I  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  progressive  infant  schools  in  the  town,  and  although 
the  work  differed  very  much  from  the  free  educational  activities 
of  to-day  less  strenuous  work  and  more  liberal  ideas  were  being 
slowly  introduced,  yet  the  “  3  R’s  ”  still  held  the  foremost  place. 
Mine  was  the  “  babies  ”  class — children  of  three  to  four  years 
old.  A  printed  graded  syllabus  for  six  weekly  periods  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  and  they  were  expected  to  know  the  alphabet, 
letters  traced  in  sand,  and  number.  True,  the  Froebel  gifts  were 
used,  but  with  little  imagination  and  intelligence. 

After  some  thought  I  applied  for  the  vacant  post,  and  one  day 
was  asked  to  go  to  the  school  with  three  other  selected  candidates. 
This  was  my  first  visit  to  a  blind  school  and  I  can  remember 
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vividly  the  journey  from  classroom  to  classroom  and  the  lucid 
explanations  given  by  the  head  teacher.  Like  other  visitors  of 
whom  we  have  all  had  experience  we  were  struck  with  wonder 
and  amazement  and  thought  that  pupils  and  teachers  alike  were 
geniuses.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  interviewed  at  the  education 
offices  by  several  members  of  the  committee  and  a  local  board 
inspector.  After  the  usual  fusillade  of  questions  I  was  asked  if 
I  had  anything  to  say.  I  only  remember  one  statement.  I  had 
noticed  the  size  and  age  of  the  pupils  at  Blenheim  Walk;  they 
seemed  so  colossal  after  my  “  babies,”  so  I  said:  “  I’ve  no 
experience  of  older  pupils ;  my  teaching  has  always  been  with 
infants.”  “  Oh,  that  doesn’t  matter  in  the  least,”  explained  the 
local  inspector,  “  the  work  is  all  infant  standard,  such  as  object 
lessons  on  a  chair  and  other  very  simple  things.”  When  I  recalled 
the  work  seen  and  heard  on  my  visit,  I  thought,  “  That’s  all  you 
know  about  the  school,”  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  was  not  of  much  interest  to  a  local  board 
inspector. 

I  was  appointed  to  the  post  and  became  a  resident  teacher  of 
the  blind  in  April,  1903. 

My  new  venture  was  greeted  in  various  ways.  A  stern, 
uncompromising  head  teacher  of  a  local  girls’  school  met  me  with 
the  remark,  “  I  hear  you’re  going  to  the  blind  school;  I  hope  you 
can  stand  the  work.  I  could  not  do  it  as  I’m  so  sympathetic.” 
One  or  two  of  my  relations  in  Scotland  wondered  if  I’d  had  a 
disappointment  in  love.  Residence  at  a  school  for  the  blind  seem¬ 
ed  to  them  to  be  closing  the  door  to  normal  life.  Looking  back, 
I  can  say  that  I  never  regretted  the  step;  my  work  though  often 
difficult  and  harassing  was  always  interesting,  and  I  had  much 
joy  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  was  an  excellent  training  school 
for  a  young  teacher,  and  the  debt  I  owe  to  it  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  headmistress,  Miss  Ellis,  was  thoroughly  experienced  in  the 
work,  as  she  had  previously  taught  in  Bristol  and  Sheffield  schools. 
Her  methods  to-day  night  be  described  as  inelastic  and  formal — 
pupils  and  staff  stood  in  respectful  awe  of  her. 

According  to  ideas  in  1903  she  would  be  regarded  as  an 
excellent  disciplinarian.  The  freedom  and  social  activities  en¬ 
joyed  by  children  in  the  majority  of  schools  to-day  would  not  have 
met  with  her  unqualified  approval.  She  had,  nevertheless,  a 
genuine  love  for  little  children,  although  she  did  not  always  con¬ 
sider  it  wise  to  show  it.  She  had  a  quick  sense  of  humour,  which 
would  bubble  up  sometimes  in  her  sternest  moments  and  thus 
helped  to  relieve  situations. 

There  were  over  100  children  in  school,  ages  varying  from  5 
to  16  years.  All  were  taught  Braille,  as  the  special  treatment  of 
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the  partially  sighted  had  not  been  introduced.  The  standard  of 
work  in  the  majority  of  subjects  was  very  good.  As  in  most 
special  schools,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  backward  and  sub¬ 
normal  children. 

I  began  teaching  the  lowest  class.  It  was  composed  of  little 
children,  late  admissions  and  several  old  ment ally-del ective  pupils 
— a  queer  mixture.  This  was  altered  later — the  “  backwards  ” 
were  taught  in  a  separate  class  and  the  older  new  admissions  placed 
in  classes  with  children  of  their  own  age.  They  had  special 
instruction  in  Braille  and  soon  reached  the  average  standard  of 
attainment. 

The  staff  consisted  of  two  blind  class  teachers,  one  blind  music 
teacher  and  five  seeing  teachers.  There  were  also  two  student 
teachers  who,  when  qualified,  were  placed  on  the  staff.  One  of 
the  blind  teachers  had  the  top  class  and  gained  excellent  results. 
She  was  greatly  loved  by  the  pupils  and  there  was  an  atmosphere 
of  friendship  and  freedom  in  her  room  which  was  surprising  under 
that  strict  regime.  It  was  to  this  teacher  that  I  was  sent  for 
Braille  lessons — she  taught  me  far  more.  In  our  talks  together 
I  gained  a  vision  of  what  true  education  could  do  for  the  blind 
and  how  seeing  folk  could  learn  to  deal  with  blind  people,  realizing 
their  point  of  view  and  not  insisting  on  sighted  ideas  and  methods 
as  being  the  only  way.  Thus  psychology  was  taught  me  in  a 
homely  fashion  long  before  we  applied  psychology  to  our  work. 
To  the  sorrow  of  the  pupils  and  staff  this  teacher  left  the  city  for 
health  reasons  shortly  after  my  appointment.  We  sadly  missed 
her  helpful  influence. 

The  English  throughout  the  school  was  particularly  good.  1 
had  noticed  the  speech  of  the  children — a  contrast  to  the  broad 
dialect  in  my  Hunslet  school.  1  remember  on  one  occasion  I  was 
teaching  the  top  class  about  the  elements  in  the  English  language 
introduced  at  the  various  conquests.  We  were  dealing  with 
some  Norman-French  words,  and  I  had  read  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
reference  to  the  difference  between  Saxon  and  Norman  in  Ivanhoe. 
Dr.  Eichholz,  the  Board  of  Education  inspector,  was  visiting  that 
morning  and  expressed  pleasure  at  the  response  and  interest  of 
the  pupils.  In  the  afternoon  he  returned  with  two-  local  H.M.I.’s 
and  asked  me  to  repeat  the  lesson.  He  wished  them  to  know  the 
standard  of  work  in  our  schools.  When  the  school  report  was 
received  some  weeks  later  the  English  was  warmly  commended. 

The  chief  drawbacks  to  the  Leeds  School  were  the  lack  of 
adequate  playgrounds  and  the  mistake  of  educating  blind  and 
deaf  pupils  in  the  same  premises.  The  playground  space  was 
used  by  the  two  sections,  and  as  the  school  is  built  in  the  centre 
of  an  industrial  quarter  there  is  no  room  to  expand.  The  boys 
and  girls  therefore  had  no  chance  to  practise  various  sports,  or 
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develop  real  freedom  of  movement.  Many  of  the  little  blind  children 
were  frightened  of  being  knocked  over  or  pushed  about,  so  pre¬ 
ferred  to  keep  to  one  tiny  corner  of  the  yard.  One  little  fellow 
was  chatting  to  me  one  evening  and  remarked  :  “  God  is  stronger 
than  the  deaf,  isn’t  He?  ”  Wondering  what  was  at  the  back  of 
his  mind  1  said  “  Yes,  but  why  do  you  ask  that?  ”  “  Well,  the 

hymn  says  so.”  ”  What  hymn?  ”  ”  God,  Himself  than  deaf 

more  strong,”  quoted  the  little  chap  with  conviction.  The  quota¬ 
tion  was  faulty,  but  the  idea  was  comforting  to  the  boy,  so  I  did 
not  correct  the  impression.  This  limitation  of  space  made  week¬ 
end  duty  especially  tiring  and  difficult,  and  many  needless  irrita¬ 
tions  occurred  which  would  have  been  avoided  if  a  real  outlet 
had  been  provided.  The  pupils  were  not  allowed  to  go  out  in 
twos  and  threes  for  walks  and  shopping,  and  there  were  too  many 
children  to  take  out  under  one  teacher.  The  “  crocodile  walk,” 
too,  does  not  appeal  to  children,  especially  when  the  ages  vary. 
The  assembly  hall,  used  as  a  playroom  for  quiet  games,  had  glass 
cupboards  on  two  sides — these  had  to  be  avoided  carefully.  The 
classrooms  were  too  small  for  games,  unless  of  the  “  parlour 
type.”  One  Saturday  the  noise  in  hall  and  classrooms  was  deaf¬ 
ening.  I  hurried  the  boys  outside  with  a  stern  reprimand  and 
told  them  to  stay  there.  They  found  the  large  swingboat  un¬ 
occupied  ;  a  good  few  scrambled  into  it  and  started  to  sing 
lustily.  The  strains  of  the  round,  “  Scotland’s  burning,”  sung 
with  much  vehemence,  reached  me — I  hovered  near  by.  Then 
I  noticed  one  of  the  oldest  boys  standing  up  and  shouting  for 
silence — the  singing  ceased.  To  my  surprise,  he  said  :  “  She 
can’t  help  being  Scotch,  and  it’s  too  bad  taking  it  out  of  her 
like  this.”  The  singing  restarted,  but  the  round  was  altered. 
The  consequences  of  stormy  week-ends  were  often  felt  on  Mon¬ 
day  mornings.  Then  we  certainly  had  the  Mondayish  feeling  if 
we  had  been  on  duty  and  something  had  happened.  The  stern 
reprimands  started  after  prayers,  when  the  school  was  assembled. 
How  we  sighed  with  relief  if  our  mishaps  were  not  dealt  with 
and  we  marched  to  our  classrooms  with  sunshine  in  our  hearts 
and  the  Monday  feeling  dispelled. 

About  1909  I  attended  a  series  of  lectures  on  “  The  Adol¬ 
escent,”  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Archibald,  a  pioneer  of  religious 
education  in  Sunday  Schools,  and  later  a  course  at  the  University 
of  Leeds,  on  “  The  Child.”  I  tried  to  put  the  knowledge  gained 
into  practice.  The  lectures  had  been  a  revelation  to  me.  My 
observations  were  now  carried  on  with  more  insight  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  I  tried  to  understand  why  pupils’  behaviour  was  so  diffi¬ 
cult  at  times.  One  of  my  colleagues  attended  the  lectures  with 
me  and  our  discussions  over  our  pupils  were  a  great  help.  I  can 
see  now  that  these  lectures  were  one  of  the  most  important  events 
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in  my  teaching-  career  and  helped  me  in  later  years  to  evolve  a 
free  and  happy  system  in  Birmingham. 

There  is  no  space  to  deal  with  “  duty  ”  hours  and  other 
interesting  points.  I  have  only  been  able  to  touch  on  a  few 
memories  of  my  Leeds  days.  In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  they 
were  happy,  progressive  years  in  my  training,  if  not  for  the  pupils 
whom  I  taught. 

Although  the  discipline  was  more  “  ordered  ”  than  it  is  to¬ 
day  we  established  helpful  relations  with  the  pupils  and  they 
realized  our  real  interest  in  them.  Blind  folk  can  soon  detect 
feigned  interest. 

Our  staff  was  a  united  one.  I’ve  never  met  a  band  of  folk  who 
worked  together  more  conscientiously  and  harmoniously  for  the 
good  of  their  little  community.  Several  of  them  are  still  in  Leeds 
carrying  on  the  tradition  of  work  well  performed,  and  I’m  proud 
to  be  yet  considered  one  of  themselves. 

SCOTTISH  BRANCH. 

25 th  March,  1940. 

Dear  Editor, 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Branch  Executive  held  here  on  Thursday  of  last  week:  — 

“  That  the  supplements  dealing  with  subjects  for  the  Home 
Teachers’  Examination  be  issued  with  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind.” 

You  will  no’  doubt  remember  that  this  was  spoken  about  at 
one  of  the  meetings  some  time  ago  when  the  magazine  was  being 
discussed,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Executive  agreed  that 
such  would  be  a  good  thing.  The  members  of  the  Scottish  Branch 
consider  that  the  appearance  of  these  articles  has  been  too  long- 
delayed. 

Yours  very  truly, 

l 

James  Cormack,  Secretary. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

Impressions  of  the  Branch  Meeting. — Although  the  “  report  ” 
of  the  meeting  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  “  Scottish 
Notes,”  “  impressions  ”  of  the  meeting  do.  Unanimity  is  not  a 
common  characteristic  of  the  Scottish  Branch,  but  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  unanimous  in  its  dissatisfaction  at  the  present  policy  of 
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the  College.  It  was  also  unanimous  in  deciding  to  hold  regular 
meetings  and  to  resume  the  practice  of  branch  elections  next 
year.  Expressed  in  different  ways,  was  just  as  clear  a  “  unan¬ 
imity  ”  that  the  ideals  for  which  the  College  stood  must  not  be 
lightly  tossed  aside  even  in  time  of  war.  The  hope  was  general 
that  the  College  as  a  whole  and  the  Branches  individually  would 
soon  revert  as  far  as  possible  to  pre-war  practice. 

Miss  Mac  Gilchrist's  Retirement. — Owing  to  her  marriage, 
Miss  MacGilchrist,  teacher  of  physical  training,  retired  from  the 
staff  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  at  the  end  of  the 
Easter  term.  Although  she  had  only  been  on  the  staff  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  she  will  be  long  remembered  by  the  child¬ 
ren,  especially  the  girls.  In  addition  to  her  efficient  school  work, 
she  was  captain  of  the  Guides  and  organized  many  successful 
camps.  She,  however,  introduced  something  quite  new  to  Craig- 
millar  when  she  taught  the  girls  to  play  hockey,  and  so  great  a 
success  was  this  venture  that  one  cannot  refrain  from  wondering 
why  it  had  not  been  tried  before. 


THE  NEW  MAP  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

By  H.  M.  Lochhead,  M.A. 

Among'  the  important  happenings  of  recent  days  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  new  map  by  the  N.I.B.  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  is  of  real  importance  to  our  schools.  The  map  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  best  produced  so  far,  and  its  moderate  price  makes  it 
possible  to  provide  each  pupil  in  the  class  with  a  copy. 

The  coast  line  and  rivers  are  clearly  marked,  and  the  mountain 
ridges  are  just  sufficiently  raised  to  separate  the  valleys.  The 
dot  for  each  town  has  two  braille  letters  beside  it,  and  pupils 
generally  can  “  spot  ’’  its  name  without  reference  to  the  Braille 
key.  Thus  “  Is  ”  represents  Leeds,  “  hi  ”  Hull,  “  Lo  ”  London. 
Seeing  people  may  not  readily  realize  what  a  boon  it  is  to  blind 
children,  or  adults,  to  have  the  names  of  places  accessible  on  the 
map  itself. 

The  technical  staff  at  the  N.I.B.  must  be  congratulated  on  its 
accomplishment,  and  all  teachers  of  the  blind  owe  Mr.  Hardcastle 
a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  many  hours  of  careful  and 
assiduous  work  he  gave  in  co-operating'  with  the  Institute. 

Many  adults  will  also  find  the  map  useful  and  interesting. 
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WARWICKSHIRE  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Valuable  Voluntary  Work. 

I. 

I  said  I  would  tell  you  something-  of  what  we  are  doing. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  voluntary  visitors  who  help  in 
various  ways — some  help  to  run  clubs,  some  are  interested  in 
particular  blind  people,  and  many  try  to  obtain  work  for  our 
home  workers.  We  have  three  voluntary  visitors  who  do  a  special 
kind  of  work.  One  is  Miss  Askew,  my  own  typist,  whose  letter 
I  enclose;  one  is  Mr.  Rees,  an  old  gentleman  of  79;  and  one  is  a 
partially  blind  lady  between  40  and  50. 

We  first  got  to  know  Mr.  Rees  through  his  wife,  who  was  an 
invalid  and  blind.  He  was  very  devoted  to  her,  and  when  she 
died  he  felt  so  lonely  that  he  asked  if  he  could  help  us.  Five  days 
a  week  he  does  voluntary  visiting  and  he  will  do  anything  else 
to  help.  He  comes  to  parties  and  outings  and  is  always  ready 
to  do  any  kind  of  work.  On  Monday  next  he  is  taking  one  of 
our  blind  men  to  the  Glynn  Vivian  Home  at  Mumbles.  We  pay 
Mr.  Rees’  travelling  expenses.  He  visits  in  Leamington,  War¬ 
wick,  Solihull  and  Knowle.  He  has  40  people  on  his  list.  He 
keeps  to  a  steady  routine  and  lets  me  have  a  beautiful  return  of 
his  visits  each  month,  and  he  calls  at  this  office  each  week  to 
report.  He  tells  me  if  any  are  in  need  of  extra  help,  if  they  are 
ill,  or  if  they  wish  to  see  me  particularly.  He  talks  to  them, 
reads  the  paper  or  a  story  book.  He  seems  to  be  reading  three 
different  books  at  the  moment.  Occasionally  he  will  take  the 
blind  person  out  for  a  walk.  I  always  introduce  him  before  he 
visits,  and  I  always  ask  if  a  visitor  would  be  welcome,  as  1  think 
it  is  rather  unfair  not  to  do  this.  This  visitor  tells  me  that  life  is 
now  full  of  interest  again  and  that  it  seems  really  worth  while 
living. 

The  other  visitor,  the  partially-blind  lady,  teaches  regularly 
Braille,  Moon  and  the  manual  alphabet  to  half-a-dozen  or  more 
pupils.  She  goes  to  Stratford  and  Leamington.  This  lady  was  a 
school  teacher  until  her  sight  failed.  We  taught  her  Braille, 
Moon  and  the  manual  alphabet,  and  when  she  became  more  used 
to  blindness  we  suggested  that  she  might  like  to  do  this  work. 
Her  pupils  have  all  done  very  well,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older 
people  who  find  it  almost  impossible  to  learn  have  all  asked  her 
to  continue  her  visits  as  they  enjoy  them  so  much.  We  pay  her 
expenses,  and  we  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  later  on  to  register 
her  as  a  home  worker.  She  says  that  this  work  has  done  her  a 
world  of  good,  as  it  has  taken  her  thoughts  away  from  herself 
and  her  own  trouble.  S.  M.  G-  Gaster,  Supervisor. 
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II. 

I  thought  you  would  like  to  know  that  it  is  just  eighteen 
months  since  I  started  to  visit  my  old  deaf-blind  and  dumb 
lady.  Time  seems  to  have  flown  since  I  learnt  the  manual 
alphabet.  I  found  it  very  easy  to  pick  up — in  fact,  it  only  took 
about  two  minutes.  Feeling  very  pleased  with  this  new  know¬ 
ledge  of  mine  I  thought  I  would  like  to  try  it  out,  and  I  started 
regular  weekly  visits  to  the  old  lady  of  78,  of  whom  I  have 
already  spoken.  My  first  visit,  1  must  confess,  was  not  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  I  might  have  wished  and  considerably  disheartened 
me.  This  was  because  the  manual  alphabet  that  I  had  been  so 
proud  of  fell  far  below  my  expectations  on  my  first  attempt  at 
conversation.  I  think  I  must  have  tried  to  use  it  too  quickly — 
most  fatal  to  the  beginner,  and  tripped  so  much  that  the  old 
lady  could  not  understand  me.  It  was  humiliating  when  her 
daughter  had  to  act  as  interpreter.  However,  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day  I  told  myself  and  persevered.  With  regular  weekly 
visits  I  improved  so  much  that  I  could  talk  quite  as  quickly  as  the 
daughter.  The  old  lady  mumbled  after  a  fashion  and  in  time  I 
understood  so  clearly  what  she  said  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
her  to’  talk  back  to  me  on  her  hands.  She  was  very  pleased 
about  this  and  confided  to  me  that  even  people  who  had  known 
her  for  years  could  not  understand  a  thing  she  said. 

The  questions  she  asked  me  were  most  amusing.  How  old 
was  I,  how  old  was  my  mother,  had  I  a  young  man,  was  I  going 
to  be  married? 

One  difficulty  I  found  was  the  subject  for  conversation.  She 
lived  in  a  very  narrow  circle,  and  although  I  conveyed  items  of 
news  to  her  these  had  to  be  very  simple  or  she  did  not  understand 
them.  After  a  short  time  I  was  introduced  to  most  of  her  rela¬ 
tions — plenty  of  them,  I  assure  you — and  with  the  introductions 
came  more  conversation.  In  fact,  an  unfailing  supply  of  it. 

I  know  so  many  people  lead  busy  lives  and  although  they 
like  to  do  a  little  voluntary  visiting  really  feel  that  they  have  not 
time.  I  have  an  all-day  job  and  put  in  many  hours  at  a  first-aid 
post,  lectures,  etc.,  but  I  never  forget  my  old  friend.  Sometimes, 
if  people  hear  of  my  visits,  they  look  at  me  in  rather  an  awed 
fashion.  This  irritates  me — I’m  not  fond  of  being  thought  pious 
and  unselfish.  If  I  didn’t  really  enjoy  going  1  would  never  con¬ 
sider  it.  I’m  young,  modern,  and  selfish.  I  have  tried  to  be 
honest  in  this  letter  and  to  tell  you  the  main  facts.  I  have 
missed  quite  a  few  things  out,  but  if  people  would  like  to  know 
about  the  home  life  of  the  aged  deaf-blind  then  I  advise  them  to 
do  a  little  visiting  themselves.  I  know  that  once  started  the 
average  person  would  think  twice  before  giving  it  up. 

There  is  very  little  more  that  I  can  say  except  that  I  have 
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learnt  Braille  and  Moon — I  find  these  are  such  a  help.  Last  year  I 
took  a  “  keep-fit  ”  class  for  the  blind  girls  of  Leamington,  War¬ 
wick  and  Stratford  and  helped  with  the  Warwick  Club.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  owing  to  present  conditions,  these  have  both  had  to  be 
discontinued  for  the  moment.  I  have  had  most  enjoyable  times 
visiting  the  people  in  the  Warwick  Public  Assistance  Institution 
and  going  on  the  outing's  which  have  been  arranged  for  the 
blind  and  deaf-blind.  \  Askew 


REVIEWS. 

By  A.  E.  Miller. 

The  Fifty-Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind. 

This  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  is  a  school 
for  children  in  the  western  section  of  the  State  who  are  blind,  or 
whose  eyesight  is  so  defective  as  to  prevent  them  from  being 
educated  in  the  public  schools.  The  course  of  study  is  similar 
to  that  followed  in  the  public  and  high  schools.  Instruction  is 
given  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  industrial  and  household 
occupations  and  physical  training. 

In  their  report  to  the  board  the  directors  express  gratitude 
for  the  spiritual  and  material  blessings  bestowed  on  the  Insti¬ 
tution.  In  contrast  to  the  turbulent  condition  of  world  affairs 
there  is  an  atmosphere  of  quiet  satisfaction  in  work  well  done. 
Hope  is  expressed  that  the  Commonwealth  will  assume  more  of 
the  financial  burden  and  so  permit  the  School  to  use  its  own 
funds  in  the  development  of  its  educational  programme.  Thanks 
are  offered  to  that  body  of  voluntary  workers  who  give  of 
their  time  and  brains  in  directing  the  financial  responsibilities  of 
the  Institution.  We  note  that  the  directors  are  giving  serious 
thought  to  the  inadequacy  of  present  plant  and  are  planning 
replacements  with  an  eye  to  the  educational,  civic  and  cultural 
opportunities  of  the  present  site  in  Pittsburgh.  We  think  the 
Committee  wise  in  deciding  against  moving  to  another  locality. 

Of  the  departmental  reports,  the  principal’s  is  both  stimulat¬ 
ing  and  interesting.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  is 
1 68,  and  with  a  staff  of  24  teachers  the  average  pupil  load  per 
teacher  is  7.  We  note,  however,  that  no  regular  increments  are 
paid  to  the  teacher  and  other  staff  members. 

Sending  a  letter  to  an  absent  kindergarten  classmate  initiated 
a  post-office  project  and  has  led  to  the  building  of  a  post  office  in 
the  play  room.  The  children  are  now  transacting  a  thriving 
business,  which  is  also  useful  from  an  arithmetical  standpoint. 
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The  Latin  class  had  a  profitable  experience  in  meeting-  in  the 
flesh  the  author  whose  Latin  books  they  were  using.  The  author 
was  anxious  to  see  what  his  book  looked  like  in  Braille,  and  we 
are  told  that  his  impressions  made  him  desire  to  know  the  students 
who  could  master  his  book  in  such  a  form  ! 

The  music  department  records  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  taking-  theory  of  music,  a  fact  which  probably  accounts 
for  the  existence  of  an  orchestra  of  44  members. 

On  the  industrial  side  attention  is  being-  paid  to  household 
mechanics,  the  boys  showing-  much  skill  in  cutting  glass,  puttying 
windows,  as  well  as  tightening  loose  hinges  on  sagging  doors, 
and  repairing  broken  furniture.  Sponsors  of  the  New  Discipline 
please  note  !  The  constructive  urge  can  be  as  dynamic  as  the 
destructive  ! 

New  and  up-to-date  texts  in  spelling  and  salesmanship  have 
added  t6  the  efficiency  of  the  commercial  department.  The  results 
of  the  Braille  shorthand  class  are  very  gratifying.  The  speed 
attained  by  the  slowest  in  the  test  recently  held  was  47  words  per 
minute. 

Of  the  social  activities,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Club,  which  has  just  celebrated  its  twentieth  birthday. 
A  perusal  of  the  programme  of  the  literary  society  reveals  a  high 
standard  of  attainment,  from  the  dramatization  of  scenes  from 
Shakespeare  to  evenings  with  modern  literature  and  music.  The 
society  meets  once  a  month. 

My  general  impressions  of  the  report  are  good.  It  is  artisti¬ 
cally  presented  and  the  print  is  excellent.  The  various  pictures 
of  the  students  at  work  and  play  suggest  a  public  school  of  the 
best  type  in  our  country,  whilst  the  references  to  “  sagging  doors 
and  broken  furniture  ”  conjure  up  mental  pictures  which  are 
wisely  kept  in  the  background. 

The  Teachers’  Forum. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  The  Teachers’  Forum  for  March, 
1940,  a  publication  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
New  York, 

Of  the  many  good  articles  in  this  Forum  I  am  impressed  by 
“  Creative  Activity  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf-Blind,”  by  Viktor 
Lowenfield.  The  writer  finds  modelling  in  clay  an  excellent 
means  of  giving  reality  to  those  subjective  feelings  of  bodily  and 
muscular  sensation  which  influence  mental  development.  Mr. 
Lowenfield  has  carried  out  an  interesting  investigation  in  relation 
to  the  deaf-blind  at  Perkins  Institution,  and  the  results  are 
encouraging.  As  teachers  of  the  blind  we  are  never  sure  that  we 
understand  the  spatial  concepts  of  the  blind,  and  this  investigation 
opens  up  a  new  field  of  possibilities  for  controlling  the  world  of 
imagination  of  blind  and  deaf-blind  pupils. 
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Agriculture  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind  is  being  tried  out  in  the 
Michigan  School.  On  their  io-acre  farm  is  to  be  found  a  poultry 
house,  a  greenhouse,  as  well  as  ample  opportunity  for  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  and  landscape  gardening.  After  a  three-years’  course  it  is 
hoped  that  jobs  will  be  secured  for  their  successful  pupils. 

From  the  Michigan  School  comes  a  new  plan  for  training  in 
home  economics.  The  principal  feature  is  the  home-making 
cottage,  a  house  where  the  girls  live  while  completing  their  home 
economics  training,  and  where  they  are  permitted  to  carry  out 
summer  projects  such  as  gardening,  preserving  and  the  canning 
of  fruit. 

The  talking-book  has  embarked  upon  a  new  era  of  service  in 
its  extension  to  schools  for  the  blind.  These  talking-books  record 
with  alternate  bands  of  sound  and  silence.  The  sound  band  pro¬ 
jects  a  short  lesson.  When  each  lesson  ends,  the  band  of  silence 
follows,  and  in  the  interval  the  instructor’s  test  questions  on  the 
recorded  lesson  are  given.  Each  band  of  sound  has  been  recor¬ 
ded  for  a  definite  purpose.  For  instance,  a  visit  to  a  sawmill  tests 
the  child’s  power  of  observation.  The  narrator  tells  what  a  seeing 
child  would  see  on  such  a  visit,  and  the  record  tells  with  its  rush 
of  saws  and  buzz  of  machinery  what  the  seeing  and  blind  child 
hear.  All  that  is  needed  is  the  smell  of  raw  timber  and  fresh 
sawdust  and  the  acrid  odour  of  oil.  The  talking-book  has  yet  to 
adventure  into  smells  ! 


THE  CURRICULUM  AND  INDIVIDUAL  NEEDS. 

By  Marjorie  du  Mez. 

What  does  it  profit  a  child  to  add  to  his  knowledge  that  which 
he  will  never  put  to  practical  use?  There  is  danger  in  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  one  is  tempted  to  answer  :  “  The  child  should  employ 
his  time  and  mind  to  better  advantage.”  Don’t  we  as  workers 
among-  the  blind  often  lose  sight  of  aesthetic  and  cultural  values 
and  the  broadening  of  vision  which  accompanies  association  with 
great  authors  of  the  ages,  with  men  who  have  and  are  controlling 
the  destinies  of  nations,  with  scientists  and  their  contributions  to 
humanity,  with  one’s  own  tongue  and  that  of  other  nations,  in 
the  desire  that  the  blind  be  trained  to  a  vocation  which  will  enable 
them  to  be  independent  financially? 

England’s  education  of  her  blind  in  their  specialized  fields  is 
admirable.  The  training  in  trades  is  thorough;  the  results  splen¬ 
did — the  majority  enter  the  workshop.  Although  not  a  happv 
solution  to  the  economic  problem,  still  employment  is  provided 
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and  a  partial,  if  not  entire,  livelihood  earned.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  pupils  entering-  workshop  training  who,  although  they 
may  never  realize  dollars  and  cents  on  their  knowledge,  would 
nevertheless  enjoy  the  social,  language  and  history  studies  that 
are  offered  only  in  secondary  education.  This  need  is  partially 
met  by  the  continuation  course. 

Education  in  the  secondary  schools  is  equally  thorough,  and 
apart  from  the  inevitable  handicap  the  blind  graduate  may  stand 
beside  his  sighted  fellows  in  efficiency.  Only  a  minority,  how¬ 
ever,  are  the  recipients  of  this  higher  education  with  its  accom¬ 
panying  values  of  culture  and  breadth  of  view. 

On  the  other  hand,  America’s  secondary  education  of  her 
young  blind  has  not  been  ideal.  Academic  work  such  as  English, 
literature  and  history  courses  has  been  required  of  all  pupils  alike 
before  graduation,  schedules  varying  according  to  the  field  in 
which  the  child  is  specializing.  Even  that  elasticity  is  not  wide 
enough,  for  there  are  many  pupils  who  are  not  capable  of  carry¬ 
ing  advanced  high  school  “  solids.”  The  result  achieved  does 
not  warrant  the  expenditure  of  time  and  mental  energy. 

The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  facing  this  problem,  is 
initiating  next  year  a  new  set  of  schedules  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  individual  in  the  light  of  his  abilities  and  field  of  endeavour. 

o 

Illustration  :  — 


Crafts. 

Caning — certificate. 

Broom  shop — certificate. 

Shoe  shop — certificate. 

W  eaving — certificate. 

W  oodwork — certificate. 
General  repair — certificate. 
Speech — i  year. 

Michigan  Government — i  year 
Salesmanship' — i  year. 


College. 

English — 3  years. 

History — 3  years. 

Foreign  Language — 2  years. 
Speech — 1  year. 

Sociology — 1  year. 

Economics — 1  vear. 

J 

Advanced  Arithmetic — 1  year. 
Home  Economics — 2  years. 
Manual  Arts — 2  years. 
Michigan  Government — 1  year. 
Biology — 1  year. 


Business  English — 1  year. 

Commercial  Law — 1  year. 

Arithmetic — 1  year. 

Practice  Teaching-. 

Function. — Sixteen  credits  are  required  for  graduation.  The 
schedule  (above)  of  required  subjects  to  gain  a  crafts  graduation 
certificate  provides  for  twelve  of  these  sixteen.  The  remaining- 
four  may  be  secured  through  studies  in  which  the  pupil  has  a 
special  interest. 

It  seems  that  this  plan  would  be  an  improvement.  We  can 
expect  a  higher  grade  of  work  from  our  select  group  preparing 
for  college  entrance.  (We  recognize  here  the  selective  grouping 
of  England’s  secondary  school  system;  however,  these  pupils 
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are  still  supported  by  the  state.)  Those  in  various  trades  are  still 
getting  a  minimum  of  academic  training. 

Is  this  going  to  prove  a  happy  medium  between  the  accepted 
English  and  American  systems? 


LETTER  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN. 

School  for  Blind  and  for  Deaf  Children, 
Lawns  House,  Farnley,  Leeds, 

2 3rd  May,  194C'. 

Dear  Editor, 

Let  me  hasten  to  assure  my  good  friend  Mr.  Evans  that,  while 
the  suggestion  of  the  small  emergency  committee  was  mine,  there 
was  no  thought  behind  it  of  usurping  the  functions  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  as  a  body.  It  is  true  that  I  recommended  that  this  should  be 
brought  about  by  referendum,  but  the  secretary  found  practical 
difficulties,  though  he  has  since  admitted  that  it  might  have  been 
the  wiser  course  to  take. 

It  transpires  that  it  might  have  been  possible  for  the  Executive 
to  meet  at  least  on  one  occasion,  but  post  eventual  wisdom  is  a 
very  common  commodity  and  we  were  in  good  company  in  expect¬ 
ing  the  worst. 

It  is  good  that  the  topic  of  “  incorporation  ”  has  been  intro¬ 
duced,  for  that  provides  the  key  to  the  situation.  All  the  members 
of  the  Executive  know  full  well  that  it  was  held  up  by  finance 
and  not  by  inertia.  In  my  opinion  “  incorporation  ”  was  urgent 
and  will  be  in  the  future  policy  of  the  College.  Members  of  the 
Northern  Branch  will  recall  that  1  advocated  the  setting  up  of  a 
subscription  list  in  The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  to  provide  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  expenditure  for  the  purpose.  The  educational  associa¬ 
tions  that  have  arranged  for  executive  meetings  are  either  large 
bodies  with  adequate  funds  or  small  bodies  of  enthusiasts  who 
pay  their  own  expenses  or  are  able  to  claim  them  from  other 
sources.  The  College  can  ill  afford  at  this  juncture  the  ^20  or 
so  that  an  executive  meeting  costs,  particularly  as  there  are  only 
routine  duties  to  be  carried  out.  Mr.  Evans’  constant  zeal  for 
the  well-being  of  the  College  is  much  appreciated,  but  we  cannot 
concede  that  it  is  his  monopoly.  The  emergency  committee  has 
met  and  has  recommended  that  the  full  Executive  should  be  called 
together  at  the  end  of  June  if  circumstances  remained  much  the 
same  as  at  the  time  of  the  meeting.  Whether  we  shall  be  able  to 
meet  or  not  becomes  more  problematical  every  day. 
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I  feel  sure  that  the  “  war-time  policy  of  the  College  ”  as 
advocated  is  the  correct  one,  though  perhaps  brought  about  in  the 
wrong  way.  I  wish  to  express  my  regrets  to  those  members 
of  the  Executive  who  were  not  consulted  in  this  matter  when 
they  quite  rightly  thought  that  they  might  have  been,  and  who, 
I  think,  would  have  been  mostly  in  favour  of  the  proposal  if  they 
had  been  consulted. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Andrews,  Chairman. 


RETIREMENT  OF  MISS  E.  M.  LUCAS. 

r 

“  Due  to  the  war  ”  is  a  phrase  with  which  we  have  become 
familiar  in  the  past  six  months,  and  few  organizations  have 
escaped  changes  of  more  or  less  magnitude,  but  there  is  one 
change  brought  about  by  war  conditions  that  surely  we  cannot 
let  pass  without  comment — the  simultaneous  retirement  from  her 
teaching  and  organ  post  of  Miss  Emily  M.  Lucas. 

It  was  on  October  ist,  1881,  that  “  little  Emily  ”  was  brought 
to  the  Royal  Normal  College  by  her  Yorkshire  father,  who  proud¬ 
ly  announced  to  the  late  Sir  Francis  Campbell  that  his  young 
daughter  had  had  “  an  ear  for  music  from  the  cradle.’’  But  in 
those  early  days  Emily  gave  little  thought  to  lessons ;  she  loved 
play,  and  with  the  same  zest  which  characterized  all  her  later 
activities  she  gave  herself  up  to  days  and  weeks  of  recreation, 
caring  little  that  no  companion  shared  it.  Then,  quite  suddenly, 
a  desire  to  learn  came  to  her,  and  with  that  desire  her  whole 
outlook  changed ;  she  has  often  said  that  at  eleven  she  formed 
habits  and  realized  values  which  remained  unaltered  through  the 
years  of  physical  and  mental  development.  She  worked  with  a 
zeal  that,  even  with  her  rare  musical  gifts,  wrought  amazing 
results.  She  performed  frequently  as  singer  and  player  at  the 
many  concerts  given  at  the  College  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 
composed  works  for  various  instruments,  gained  the  diplomas 
of  the  licentiateship  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  ;  subsequently  she 
joined  the  College  staff,  and  in  addition  became  organist  at  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Upper  Norwood,  both  of  which  posts  she  held 
till  her  retirement  in  October  last.  From  first  to  last  Miss  Lucas 
never  lost  sight  of  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  her  by  her 
appointment  to  succeed  Dr.  Alfred  Hollins  as  organist,  an  appoint¬ 
ment  recommended  by  that  great  musician  himself.  Every  ser¬ 
vice  was  prepared  with  characteristic  care,  and  no  effort  was 
shirked  in  the  carrying  out  of  her  Church  duties  which,  with  much 
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musical  talent  among-  her  congregation,  were  often  varied  and 
strenuous. 

Her  library  was  immense,  mostly  written  by  hand,  for  in 
those  early  days  musical  works  in  Braille  were  limited,  and 
many  long  hours  were  spent  putting  into  Braille  any  book  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  efficient  fulfilment  of  her  church  and  teaching  work. 

Yet,  great  as  was  Miss  Lucas’  sphere  as  organist,  as  a  teacher 
she  was  unsurpassed — her  musicianship,  so  real  and  intense,  in¬ 
spired  the  utmost  confidence,  and  her  ability  to  understand  the 
difficulties  of  the  most  elementary  scholar  created  for  her 
not  only  respect  but  a  genuine  affection  among  her  pupils.  Her 
lessons  were  vigorous  and  enthusiastic,  full  of  originality  and 
never  lacking*  in  humour,  as  when  with  a  drowsy  class 
on  a  hot  afternoon  she  turned  a  harmony  lesson  into  a  game  of 
musical  family  coach,  or  when  in  veiled  ridicule  she  drew  on  a 
poor  delinquent  to  the  admission  that  “  relaxation  ”  was  her 
chief  occupation.  Perhaps  coaching  for  examinations  called 
forth  some  of  her  choicest  work,  for  then  no  stone  was  left 
unturned  to  prepare  her  students,  many  of  whom  owe  their 
success  to  her  patient  and  indefatigable  efforts,  all  of  which  she 
gave  with  that  generosity  that  marked  so  many  of  her  social  and 
academic  activities. 

Truly  a  great  personality  has  laid  down  the  reins.  We  miss 
her  genial  companionship  and  spontaneous  humour,  and  many 
will  miss  her  invaluable  aid,  but  it  is  thus  we  like  to  remember 
her.  Miss  Lucas  still  has  vigour  and  youth  of  spirit  to  enjoy 
her  well-earned  rest,  and  though  standing  aside  she  follows  with 
unabated  interest  the  fortunes  of  the  College,  and  of  the  many 
friends,  both  young  and  old,  whose  earnest  hope  it  is  that  they 
may  keep  in  constant  touch  with  her  for  many  years.  As  a 
tangible  expression  of  this  affection  a  presentation  in  the  form 
of  a  substantial  cheque  has  been  made  to  Miss  Lucas,  subscribed 
to  by  old  and  present  students  and  her  staff  colleagues,  and  with 
it  go  their  best  wishes  for  many  years  of  happy  leisure. 


THE  VICTORIA. 

By  I.  WlNPENNY. 

Magazine  of  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  at 

Witherslack  Hall. 

It  was  with  great  interest  and  delight  that  I  read  the  maga¬ 
zine  written  by  the  children  from  the  Royal  Victoria  School  for  the 
Blind,  now  evacuated  to  Witherslack  Hall,  the  owner  of  which 

is  Mr.  Oliver  Stanley. 
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Such  an  undertaking  must  be  most  beneficial  in  stimulating- 
thought  and  inspiring  fresh  interest,  especially  in  the  lives  of 
blind  children  seeking  experience  and  adventure  in  a  “  new 
home  ”  with  historical  associations. 

The  editors  may  well  say  that  some  of  them  are  “  beginning 
a  second  life  here,”  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  this  in  the 
varied  contents.  The  subjects  range  from  “  The  Journey  to 
School,”  and  the  thrill  of  life  in  an  ”  English  Country  House,” 
to  “  Life  in  the  Country,”  suggestions  of  “  Books  to  Read,” 
“  Poetry  ” — even  to  a  discussion  on  the  “  Tragic  War  ”  and  the 
“  Troublesome  Blackout.” 

The  countryside  round  Westmorland  has  been  the  inspiration 
of  poets  in  the  past.  The  enjoyment  of  nature  in  the  “  Great  out- 
of-doors,”  the  love  of  birds  and  flowers,  and  life  amidst  beautiful 
surroundings,  must  help  and  inspire  the  children  to  express  their 
thoughts  and  feelings  freely. 

By  this  magazine  and  future  numbers  ideas  are  imparted  to 
others,  creating  fuller  social  intercourse,  keen  enjoyment,  and 
olfering  a  sporting  competition  for  forthcoming  editions. 


ADVENTURERS  ALL . 

“  A  Braille  magazine  for  Guides,  printed  and  published,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Girl  Guide  Association,  by  ‘  The  Venture 
Press,’  Cherry  Trees,  W.  Byfleet,  Surrey.  Price  twopence  per 
copy,  post  free;  annual  subscription,  two  shillings,  post  free. 
Letters  and  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Robinson  at  the 
above  address.  Particulars  of  a  typed  edition  will  also  gladly  be 
supplied.” 

So  runs  the  title-page  of  this  new  magazine  which  has  recently 
been  launched  by  Miss  Robinson  to  take  the  place,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  The  Adventurer,  which  is  no  longer  published  by  the 
National  Institute. 

Judging  by  the  editorial  in  the  second  issue,  the  launching 
has  been  a  stormy  business  beset  by  difficulties,  and  the  editor’s 
plucky  effort  to  throw  herself  into  one  of  the  breaches  caused  by 
the  war  deserves  the  response  which  we  hope  it  will  win. 

The  number  before  us  contains  notes  on  physical  exercises, 
on  tests,  games,  gardening  and  public  health;  company  news  and 
two  short  poems.  It  should  be  particularly  stimulating-  to  Post 
Guides  and  Rangers  and  a  welcome  budget  for  leisure  moments 
to  more  active  members  of  the  Association  at  school. 


Wm,  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

G.C.C.  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  BRIDGEND. 

Resident  Mistress  Required.  To  commence  duties  ist  Septem¬ 
ber,  1940.  Holder  of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
Diploma  preferred,  but  not  essential.  Good  handwork  quali¬ 
fications  helpful.  Must  be  prepared  to  take  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  out-of-school  activities.  Burnham  Scale  III  Special 
Schools,  with  board,  lodging,  laundry  and  medical  attendance  in 
return  for  extraneous  and  supervisory  duties.  Forms  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Education,  County 
Hall,  Cardiff,  and  to  be  returned  to  him  on,  or  before,  15th 
August,  1940. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND,  DORTON, 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 

Wanted — Resident  Certificated  Assistant  Master.  Apply, 
with  full  particulars  and  copies  of  recent  testimonials,  to  the 
Superintendent,  School  for  the  Blind,  Dorton,  Buckingham¬ 
shire. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (Incorporated). 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  on 
Friday,  19th  July,  1940,  at  257/8  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
W.i,  when  the  following  officers  were  re-elected  : — 

Mr  .A.  C.  V.  Thomas  (Nottingham),  Chairman. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Martin  (Cardiff),  Vice-Chairman. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Haines,  A.C.A.  (London  Association  for  the 
Blind),  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Starling  (Tottenham  Court  Road),  Hon. 
Secretary. 
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In  presenting-  the  report  of  the  General  Executive  for  the  year 
ended  31st  March,  1940,  the  Chairman  made  reference  to  the 
negotiations  which  were  being  carried  out  by  the  Association  with 
the  Ministry  of  Supply,  as  a  result  of  which  it  was  hoped  that 
contracts  for  commodities  required  by  the  Government  would  be 
entered  into  by  the  Association  on  behalf  of  workshops  throughout 
the  country. 

He  said  that  it  was  regretted  that  the  arrangements  which  had 
been  made  for  holding  the  Annual  General  Meeting  at  Bristol  had 
had  to  be  cancelled,  but  the  Association  wished  to  place  on  record 
its  deep  appreciation  of  the  kind  invitation  received  from  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  Bristol,  and  also  that  from  the  Chairman  and  Committee 
of  the  Bristol  Royal  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind.  It  was 
deeply  regretted  that  the  arrangements  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Associaton  had  to  be  abandoned. 

*  *  *  * 

A  meeting  of  the  General  Executive  was  held  later  in  the  day, 
when  the  following  important  business  was  dealt  with  : — 

The  Executive  received  the  report  of  the  Standing  Committee, 
which  recommended  the  purchase  of  foreign  willows  where  such 
could  be  obtained,  because  of  the  general  tendency  of  English 
willow  growers  to  increase  their  prices  unduly.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  as  a  result  of  negotiations  being  made  with  the  Board 
of  Trade,  that  body  was  prepared  to  omit  from  the  Home  Trade 
Register  Institutions  for  the  Blind  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  controlled  goods. 

Another  Government  Department  had  also  acted  sympatheti¬ 
cally  towards  blind  workshops,  this  being  the  Timber  Control,  who 
were  doing  everything  they  could  to  see  that  Institutions  received 
their  proper  supplies  of  wood  for  brush  stocks,  etc. 

Further  developments  had  taken  place  with  the  Ministry  of 
Supply,  and  undertakings  to  comply  wth  the  terms  of  the  Fair 
Wages  Resolutions  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  been  signed 
by  participating  institutions. 

The  possibility  of  gaining  assistance  from  export  groups  had 
also  been  considered,  but  it  was  felt  that  as  far  as  the  brush 
export  group  was  concerned  there  was  very  little  prospect  of  insti¬ 
tutions  receiving  any  benefit.  Enquiries  were  being  conducted 
with  regard  to  the  hosiery  and  knit-wear  export  group  and  it  was 
hoped  that  some  satisfactory  arrangements  would  be  made  where¬ 
by  institutions  who  were  prepared  to  make  for  export  might  have 
opportunities  of  doing  so. 

A  return  had  been  prepared  for  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  as  a 
result  of  an  interview  officers  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  had  had  with  the  Ministry  some  time  ago,  to  see  if  better 
use  could  be  made  by  Government  Departments  of  blind  labour 
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available.  The  return  from  the  Association  showed  that  quite  a 
large  number  of  blind  people  were  still  unemployed,  and  great 
stress  was  laid  upon  the  need  for  influence  being  brought  to  bear 
with  the  Ministry  of  Supply  with  a  view  to  finding  employment 
for  this  labour. 

To  assist  institutions  in  purchasing  materials,  it  was  agreed 
to  draw  up  a  list  of  firms  able  to  supply  institutions  with  their 
various  commodities,  this  list  to  be  circulated  to  all  members  of 
the  Association. 

It  was  reported  that  the  new  wool  rationing  period  commenced 
on  i st  July,  1940,  and  whereas  the  Association  had  been  able  to 
procure  a  ration  of  100%  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Rationing  Committee  regretted 
that  for  the  current  period  they  had  to  reduce  this  ration  to 

75%* 

It  was  also  reported  that  two  contracts  had  been  entered  into 
for  the  supply  of  raw  materials — one  for  coir  yarn  for  the  six 
months’  period  which  commenced  on  the  1st  July,  1940,  and  one 
for  knitting  yarn  for  the  six  months’  period  which  commenced 
on  the  1  st  June,  1940. 

The  co-operation  of  blind  institutions  was  asked  in  assisting 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  prepare  a  register  of  war 
workers  to  deal  with  war  blinded  civilians,  it  being  understood 
that  as  far  as  blind  welfare  services  covering  training  and  employ¬ 
ment  were  concerned  these  would  be  provided  by  the  local 
institutions  where  necessary. 

The  following  vacancies  on  the  staffs  of  institutions  were 
reported  : — 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum  Workshops — Mat  Foreman; 

Leeds  Blind  Welfare  Committee — Brush  Borer. 

Members  of  the  Association  were  asked  to  assist  these  two  insti¬ 
tutions  in  obtaining  suitable  men. 

GAPERS  IN  GLASSES. 

By  Dr.  Octavia  Lewin. 

Gaping  may  lead  to  a  great  variety  of  troubles  in  any  of  our 
organs,  chiefly  because  it  means  breathing  through  the  mouth 
instead  of .  through  the  normal  nasal  route.  It  is  specially  liable 
to  cause  damage  to  the  sight.  This  occurs  through  infection  from 
the  nose,  which  is  not  in  a  healthy  state  if  it  is  not  kept  fully 
ventilated.  This  is  only  possible  when  air  passes  freely  through 
it  both  in  expiration  and  inspiration.  This  rhythm  occurs  natur¬ 
ally  about  1,200  times  every  hour — the  usual  rate  of  respiration. 
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Since  air  is  everywhere  and  at  all  time;s  laden  with  foreign 
particles,  both  living  and  dead,  almost  every  breath  takes  in  with 
it  a  certain  number  from  the  moment  of  our  coming  into  the 
world  till  we  leave  it. 

The  nasal  lining  is  capable  of  dealing  with  all  this  foreign 
matter.  The  walls  are  sticky  and  trap  it,  and  the  antiseptic 
powers  of  the  moisture  destroy  the  living  particles. 

The  nose  is  really  a  vital  dustbin  and  must  be  emptied  at 
intervals.  If  the  dust  is  allowed  to  accumulate  and  left  undis¬ 
turbed  the  moisture  that  is  provided  to  collect  it  increases,  and 
unless  blown  out  the  condition  may  be  described  as  constipation  of 
the  head,  usually  called  catarrh.  The  contents  start  decomposing 
and  the  toxic  products  track  their  way  into  neighbouring  struc¬ 
tures  or  are  carried  away  by  the  blood  stream  to  distant  parts 
to  damage  any  already  weak  spots. 

The  eve  may  suffer  from  the  spread  of  infection  in  two  direc¬ 
tions,  either  through  the  lacrymal  duct  or  through  the  interocular 
space. 

The  Lacrymal  Apparatus .  The  tear  duct  lies  in  the  wall  of  the 
nose  and  discharges  into  the  open  air  through  an  opening  which 
must  be  kept  clear  of  the  sticky  mucus  there  which  tends  to  form 
films  and  to  cover  it  up  so  that  it  cannot  empty  itself.  These  films 
are  burst  by  blowing  the  nose  in  the  usual  way.  If  the  obstruction 
is  left  the  contents  decompose,  the  lids  get  inflamed  and  the 
protective  power  of  the  germicidal  tears  is  lost  and  the  sight  is 
dimmed. 

The  Interocular  Space  is  that  part  of  the  nose  which  lies 
between  the  orbits  and  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  nose  the  ventila¬ 
tion  which  is  necessary  to  keep  it  in  a  healthy  state.  The  walls 
are  as  thin  as  eggshell  and  pierced  with  numerous  holes  through 
which  the  blood  vessels  of  the  nose  and  the  eyes  inter-communi- 
cate.  If  the  space  gets  clogged  the  circulation  is  impeded  and  the 
tissues  which  they  feed  suffer  from  lack  of  nourishment.  The 
muscles  of  the  eye,  both  intrinsic  and  retrinsic,  fail  to'  function 
properly.  The  resulting  defective  sight  may  be  met  with  suitable 
lenses,  but  unless  the  cause  is  removed  the  benefit  will  not  be 
commensurate  with  the  disadvantages  of  wearing  the  spectacles. 

The  Nasal  Toilet.  Nature  has  two  means  by  which  the  nasal 
clearing  may  be  managed — by  sneezing  and  by  blowing.  During 
the  helpless  days  of  infancy  there  is  only  the  power  of  sneezing 
available,  but  the  art  of  blowing  should  be  taught  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  capable  of  learning.  The  nose  is  the  only  normal  entry 
for  air,  and  unless  kept  clear  the  mouth  will  have  to  be  kept  open 
and  the  nose  will  soon  become  unhealthy.  The  only  equipment 
needed  is  the  hanky,  and  this  must  be  always  at  hand,  to  be 
fastened  to'  the  outside  garment  and  never  separated  from  the 
child.  After  the  sneeze  the  nostrils  should  be  squeezed  downward 
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and  the  dusty  mucus  that  comes  out  wiped  away.  All  attempts 
to  clear  the  tiny  nose  in  any  other  way  defeats  its  object  and  is 
likely  to  close  up  the  nostrils,  as  when  cotton  wool  is  twisted  into 
them  most  of  the  dust  that  is  trapped  by  the  nostrils  is  pushed  in 
out  of  reach. 

In  blowing-  the  nose  the  nostrils  must  both  be  kept  widely 
open,  just  as  the  lid  of  the  dust  bin  is  taken  off  when  it  is  to  be 
emptied.  No  force  must  be  used,  lest  the  offending  matter  be 
driven  into  the  sinuses,  or  tear,  or  ear  ducts — or  up  against  the 
brain,  which  lies  on  a  perforated  plate  of  bone  which  forms  the 
roof  of  the  nose. 

To  keep  the  hanky  handy  for  the  emergency  of  sudden  sneeze 
everyone  should  have  an  outside  pocket,  or  the  spray  from  the 
sneeze  will  be  scattered  round — if  the  sneeze  is  in  an  enclosed 
space  with  other  people,  the  spray  will  be  inhaled  by  them  before 
the  germs  have  time  to  perish,  as  they  normally  do  in  open  air. 

If  the  airways  are  unhealthy  each  inspiration  will  risk  the 
health  of  the  individual,  while  every  respiration  will  take  air  that 
is  infected  out  for  others  to  inhale. 

Air  is  like  water  in  many  ways.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  if  left  stagnant  both  are  fruitful  breeding  grounds  for  un¬ 
desirable  living  creatures.  Just  as  stagnant  water  is  not  fit  to 
drink,  so  is  stagnant  air  unfit  to  breathe,  whether  it  be  stagnant 
in  any  part  of  the  airways  or  outside. 

Gapers  must  have  their  bad  habits  corrected  before  one  can 
get  good  results  from  any  treatment.  The  breath  of  life  must 
go  through  healthy  breathing  organs,  or  it  will  be  the  breath  of 
disease. 


SCOTTISH  NOTES. 

By  H.M.L. 

Meeting  of  the  Scottish  Branch  Executive. — A  meeting  of  the 
Executive  was  held  in  Glasgow  to  discuss  a  proposal  from  the 
Home  Teachers’  Society  that  the  National  Federation  be  asked  to 
form  a  committee  to  act  with  the  Society  and  the  Scottish  Branch  of 
the  College,  to  consider  the  question  of  war  casualties  resulting 
in  blindness.  A  wide  discussion  took  place  and  members  of  the 
Executive  were  in  fair  agreement  that  such  a  committee  was 
desirable  and  that  it  should  take  a  wide  view.  It  was  felt  bv 
members  .that  steps  taken  at  the  end  of  the  last  war  would 
probably  prove  inadequate  for  the  present  war.  Civilians  this 
time,  as  well  as  men  of  the  services,  would  be  affected,  and  the 
matter  was  one  which  brooked  no  delay.  It  was  agreed  to  appoint 
two  members  to  act  on  such  a  committee,  and  a  letter  was  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  the  National  Federation  urging  its  formation. 
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On  June  15th  the  Federation  discussed  the  matter  and  even¬ 
tually  agreed  to  form  the  committee  and  selected  members  to  act 
on  it,  under  the  convenership  of  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  its  secretary. 
Unfortunately,  although  a  month  has  elapsed,  no  meeting  of 
committee  has  been  called.  Time  and  tide  apparently  are  both 
waiting. 

Two  Successes. — Mr.  Martin  Milligan,  a  former  pupil  of  John 
Street  School,  Glasgow,  has  passed  his  degree  examinations  in 
English  and  German  for  the  M.A.  degree  of  Edinburgh  Univer¬ 
sity.  He  was  first  in  his  German  class.  Mr.  George  Henderson, 
a  former  pupil  of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  has  com¬ 
pleted  his  massage  course  at  the  N.I.B.  and  hopes  shortly  to 
begin  work  in  Lanarkshire. 

Recent  Music  Results  at  Edinburgh. — L.T.C.L.  organ,  ad¬ 
vanced  diploma — J.  Little.  A.T.C.L.  pianoforte — Miss  E. 
Withers.  A.T.C.L.  organ — R.  Ayres.  Royal  Schools  of  Music, 
grade  7,  advanced — Misses  M.  Wardrope  and  D.  Ogden.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Board  examinations,  grade  8, — J.  Kinghorn  and  J. 
McMorran.  Grade  5 — A.  Rennie.  Grade  4 — J.  Cramond.  Grade 
3 — W.  Howells. 

NORTHERN  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

[A  paper  read  at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  of  the  Northern 

Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Preston,  on  May 

23rd,  1940..] 

SOME  PROBLEMS  ARISING  OUT  OF  THE  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  G.  Miller,  Esq.,  B.C.L. ,  M.A.,  Preston. 

It  gives  me  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  addressing  you  to-day  on  the  subject  of  Higher  Education  for 
the  Blind,  because  it  is  a  subject  upon  which,  in  my  opinion,  you 
ought  to  be  particularly  well  informed.  I  do  not  suggest  that 
you  are  going  to  be  particularly  well  informed  as  a  result  of 
listening  to  my  paper,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  I  can  arouse 
a  lively  and  active  interest  in  the  matter  my  remarks  will  be  of 
value. 

To  my  mind  there  are  two  good  reasons  why  you  should 
be  interested  in  this  subject.  In  the  first  place  no  doubt  many  of 
you  are  called  upon  to  advise  the  parents  of  blind  children  with 
regard  to  their  education  and  the  prospects  of  their  after  careers. 
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You  all  know  with  what  a  devastating-  shock  the  knowledge 
of  a  child’s  blindness  comes  to  a  parent.  His  first  reaction 
is  one  of  overwhelming  despair,  and  the  question  as  to  what  will 
become  of  it  appears  to  have  only  one  answer  :  that  it  will  grow 
up  to  be  a  nuisance  to  its  family  and  a  burden  to  itself,  and  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  provide  it  with  such  dis¬ 
tractions  as  will  pass  away  the  time  while  it  awaits  its  final 
dissolution.  This  is  not  an  unnatural  view  to  take,  because  it  is 
perhaps  the  lirst  close  contact  with  blindness  that  its  parents 
have  had  and  they  know  nothing  of  the  promise  for  their  child 
in  the  achievements  of  other  blind  men  and  women.  It  must 
frequently  be  your  great  privilege  to  bring  hope  to  such  people 
with  a  story  of  a  very  different  prospect  and  to  show  them  how 
they  may  act  in  the  best  interest  of  their  child  and  how  they  may 
give  him  the  chance  of  becoming  a  useful  member  of  society.  It 
is  a  matter  in  which  you  are  very  closely  concerned,  because  you 
home  teachers  are  probably  the  first  people  to  come  into  contact 
with  new  cases  of  blindness.  The  second  reason  why  I  think  you 
should  be  well  informed  on  the  matter  is  that  many  of  you  serve 
on,  or  have  influence  with,  local  government  and  other  bodies 
who  have  the  duty  of  looking  after  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  community,  including  its  blind  members.  These  bodies  are 
doing  very  good  work  indeed,  and  I  as  a  beneficiary  of  some  of 
that  work  am  glad  to  pay  tribute  to  it,  but,  as  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  hereafter,  some  of  this  effort  is  not  directed  as  well  as  it 
might  be  and  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  If  you  agree  with  me 
no  doubt  you  will  exert  your  influence  to  accelerate  things  in  the 
direction  of  bettering  and  extending  the  work  already  undertaken. 

I  do  not  propose  to  weary  you  with  the  lengthy  history  of  the 
higher  education  of  the  blind,  about  which  many  of  you  no  doubt 
know  a  great  deal  more  than  I.  It  is  the  history  of  the  harnessing 
of  the  Braille  system  (which  I  am  afraid  is  taken  far  too  much  hu¬ 
g-ranted  these  days)  by  men  of  faith,  insight  and  ability  to  the 
achievement  of  its  greatest  function.  Seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago  the  suggestion  that  blind  boys  or  girls  could  be  given  a  public 
school  education,  enabling  them  to  pass  on  to  a  university  or  to 
enter  professional  or  business  life  would  have  been  derided  as 
fantastic  nonsense  by  the  majority  of  educationalists.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  accepted  now  by  all  those  who  take  part  in  educational 
work,  but  it  is  still  a  matter  of  bewilderment  to  the  general  public. 
At  that  time  there  were  hardly  any  facilities  for  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  for  the  blind,  and  higher  education  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question  except  for  the  children  of  well-to-do  families,  who 
were  provided  with  tutors  who  made  them  presentable  for  the 
drawing-room.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptional  cases  of 
genius,  but  for  the  average  person  the  outlook  was  quite  hope¬ 
less.  Fortunately,  there  are  always  a  few  people  who  appear  to 
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revel  in  the  achievement  of  what  is  popularly  thought  to  be 
fantastically  impossible,  and  it  was  they  who  began  the 
work  of  higher  education  in  the  place  where  it  has  grown  up — 
Worcester  College.  In  the  1860’s  Robert  Hugh  Blair,  who  had 
previously  taught  at  Liverpool,  became  an  assistant  master  at 
Worcester  Cathedral  School  and  brought  with  him  Norman 
McNeill,  one  of  his  late  pupils,  who  was  the  blind  son  of  the 
Dean  of  Ripon.  At  Worcester  Mr.  Blair  met  the  Rev.  William 
Taylor  (the  inventor  of  the  famous,  or  to  my  mind  infamous, 
“  Taylor  Frame  ”).  He  had  for  some  time  been  interested  in 
the  education  of  the  blind,  especially  those  in  the  opulent  classes, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  college  for  them.  Both  Blair  and 
Taylor  were  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  not  satisfactory  to  try  to 
teach  blind  boys  in  ordinary  schools,  but  they  both  believed  that 
a  thorough  and  balanced  education  could  be  given  in  a  special 
school,  afid  Blair  undertook  the  formidable  task  of  establishing 
such  a  school  in  1866.  Its  early  history  is  fascinating,  both 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  achievement  and  because  it  has 
to  be  built  up  out  of  a  dearth  of  documentary  evidence.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  outside  my  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon  it  any  further 
now,  but  1  recommend  those  who  are  interested  in  it  to  read 
the  excellent  history  of  the  school  entitled  “  The  First  Seventy 
Years,’ ’  by  Mary  G.  Thomas. 

It  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Worcester  College,  and, 
in  a  rather  different  sphere,  of  the  history  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  Norwood,  and  of  the  Chorleywood  College 
for  Girls,  that  what  was  once  possible  for  the  giants  of  industry 
and  learning  is  now  possible  for  the  average  student.  What  was 
originally  considered  phenomenal  has  become  a  common-place, 
attainable  by  the  student  of  ordinary  ability  and  application.  This 
is  an  important  consideration  when  one  is  thinking  of  the  problems 
of  employment  to  which  I  will  come  in  a  few  minutes.  Giants 
there  were  indeed  in  the  past  who  tackled  their  difficult  problems 
without  the  facilities  which  the  modern  generation  takes  for 
granted,  and  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
fantastic  impossibility  was  a  practical  reality  of  great  social 
importance. 

It  will  be  salutary  for  modern  teachers  and  pupils  to  reflect 
that  two  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Worcester’s  pupils  were 
by  men  who  were  educated  there  during  the  first  35  years  of  the 
school’s  existence.  The  first  of  these  achievements  was  that  of 
Sir  Washington  Ranger,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  scholars.  He 
went  to  Oxford  and  took  a  double  first  in  Jurisprudence  and  Civil 
Law;  he  was  placed  second  in  the  Vinerian  Scholarship  and 
followed  this  up  by  taking  a  doctorate  in  Civil  Law  and  founding 
a  first-class  legal  practice. 
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Some  30  years  later  George  Barker  secured  an  Honours 
Degree  at  Oxford  in  the  school  of  English  Literature;  this  was 
the  only  “  first  ”  during  that  year  and  was  a  most  exceptional 
accomplishment.  Unfortunately  Barker  died  very  soon  after¬ 
wards  and  we  could  not  therefore  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ability. 
I  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulties  which  these  early  pioneers 
had  to  face,  most  of  which  arc  now  non-existent.  I  was  on  the 
point  of  saying  that  it  is  fortunate  for  us  that  they  do  not  exist 
to-day,  but  on  second  thoughts  I  am  not  very  sure,  as  sometimes 
I  feel  that  students  in  the  past  were  more  fortunate  than  we,  as 
the  difficulties  brought  out  g*reat  strength  of  character.  To  illus¬ 
trate  how  amazing  were  the  early  successes,  how  apparently 
insuperable  obstacles  can  be  overcome,  I  am  going  to  take 
the  liberty  of  quoting  from  Miss  Thomas’  book  excerpts  from 
addresses  given  by  the  first  two  headmasters.  In  1869  Blair  said, 
referring  to  the  difficulties  of  providing"  equipment:  — 

“  When  we  come  to  push  the  education  of  the  blind  to  a 
higher  level  we  are  brought  at  once  to  a  complete  deadlock  by 
an  utter  want  of  educational  books  and  appliances  ...  the 
consequence  is  that  we  are  in  a  position  of  the  old  Middle  Age 
monks  in  their  cells,  who  strove  to  keep  alive  the  light  of 
knowledge  by  the  aid  of  manuscripts  and  rude  illustrations. 
Now  and  then  we  come  across  a  raised  copy  of  some  solitary 
book  of  Virgil,  or  a  table  of  logarithms,  or  a  geography,  or 
some  such  curiosity.  Ten  to  one  it  is  full  of  mistakes  and  ten 
thousand  to  one  it  is  the  only  copy  extant,  and  your  scholars 
must  stand  still  or  do  without  it.  In  this  dilemma,  as  teachers  of 
the  blind,  we  find  ourselves  :  wanting  maps — we  have  to  make 
them  ourselves ;  wanting  geographies — we  buy  a  few  and  find 
them  containing  more  history  and  scripture  than  of  the  science 
they  profess  to  disclose  ;  wanting  books  in  Euclid — we  wait 
till  they  are  printed  and  then  pay  ^24  for  three  copies  con¬ 
tained  in  seven  volumes  each ;  wanting  classics — we  scrape 
together  a  book  here  and  there,  abounding  in  faults  ;  wanting- 
arithmetics  and  algebras — we  must  do  without  them  .  .  . 
You  see  then  what  we  want:  maps,  globes,  slates,  writing 
implements,  raised  books  .  .  .  We  want  everything  and  we 
have  nothing.” 

At  this  very  time,  however,  when  these  conditions  were 
prevalent,  Ranger  was  studying  for  his  degree. 

In  1883,  speaking  of  the  great  courage  and  tenacity  of  George 
Laupmann,  a  former  pupil  of  the  school  who  had  recently  taken 
second-class  honours  in  the  mathematical  tripos  at  Cambridge, 
Mr.  Foster  said:  — 

“  This  gentleman  had  his  books  to  make,  for  none  existed; 
with  the  aid  of  amanuenses  he  wrote  out  nearly  one  hundred 
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volumes  of  one  hundred  pages  each,  and  was  thus  able  to 
peruse  and  master  every  subject  in  detail ;  but  looking  forward 
to  the  examination  in  which  he  would  have  to  dictate  to  a 
seeing  writer  (an  M.A.)  he  practised  himself  in  talking  his 
subjects  aloud,  and  in  fact  dictating  bookwork,  and  thus  he 
gained  his  second.” 

I  think  Mr.  Laupmann’s  achievement  was  probably  as  great  as 
the  other  two  1  have  mentioned,  because  to-day  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  blind  man  to  do  well  in  mathematics,  even 
when  things  are  very  different.  In  these  days,  through  the 
facilities  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Blind  Students’  Library,  Braille 
textbooks  are  much  more  readily  obtained,  and  funds  are 
also  available  for  the  payment  of  good  readers.  It  is  necessary, 
of  course*  for  a  blind  person  taking  a  degree  to  read  a  great  deal 
of  matter  which  is  not  in  Braille,  and  he  must  browse  about  a 
library,  which  is  not  an  easy  task  for  one  so  handicapped.  He 
is,  however,  fortunate  in  that  he  does  not  have  to  make  copies  of 
his  own  textbooks.  In  the  past  this  was  not  the  only  difficulty  to 
be  overcome  by  those  receiving  higher  education.  At  first  the 
great  universities  would  not  accept  blind  students,  as  it  was 
doubted  whether  they  would  be  able  to  follow  the  curriculum. 
Some  then  adopted  the  attitude  that  if  a  blind  person  wished  to 
waste  money  he  was  welcome  to  do  so-;  at  the  present  time,  of 
course,  the  position  in  this  respect  is  very  different.  Last  year  I 
was  present  at  the  Worcester  College  Prize  Day,  when  the  Master 
of  Balliol  gave  away  the  prizes.  He  said,  on  that  occasion,  that 
he  was  very  glad  to  receive  undergraduates  from  Worcester  Col¬ 
lege  and  that  he  expected  them  to  achieve  a  high  academic  stan¬ 
dard.  Balliol  College  will  not  accept  students  unless  they  have 
sound  credentials,  together  with  a  high  intellectual  ability.  The 
Master  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  of  the  five  students  from 
Worcester  College  who  have  entered  Balliol  (four  of  them  since 
the  last  war),  three  have  taken  first-class  honours,  one  has  taken 
second-class  honours,  and  another  for  private  reasons  has  been 
obliged  to  go  down  without  taking  a  degree.  Of  the  three  who 
have  obtained  first-class  honours,  two  have  been  elected  honorary 
scholars  of  the  College  because  they  were  considerd  to  have 
brought  distinction  upon  its  name.  One  of  these  is  a  Fellow  of 
Balliol  at  the  present  time. 

Out  of  the  survey  of  the  developments  of  higher  education  of 
the  blind  three  points  of  importance  emerge  : — 

(i)  It  is  clear  that  by  courage  and  imagination  blind  people 
can  overcome,  what,  on  first  sight,  appears  to-  be  an 
insuperable  obstacle,  and  can  obtain  useful  and  profitable 
employment. 
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(2)  A  blind  man  or  woman  requires  special  help  to  realize  his 
or  her  full  capacity.  This  assistance  from  the  community 
is  more  especially  needed  in  childhood  and  adolescence. 

(3)  In  the  matter  of  intellectual  achievement  it  has  been  shown 
by  statistics  (which  1  believe  can  be  verified  from  the 
N.I.B.  Bulletin  No.  g — an  illuminating'  document  on  blind 
university  graduates)  that  the  standard  obtained  by  the 
average  blind  student  is  higher  than  that  obtained  bv 
the  average  student  who  can  see — this  is  not  only  a  fact, 
but  the  statement  is  capable  of  a  natural  explanation.  It 
isn’t  a  case  of  “  them  being  gifted,”  as  you  often  hear 
people  say,  nor  is  it  a  case  of  a  blind  person  being  able  to 
concentrate  on  a  task  better  than  another  because  of  having 
fewer  distractions.  I  am  glad  to  report  from  personal 
experience  that  there  is  as  much  danger  of  a  blind  man 
being  distracted  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  as  any¬ 
one  else,  but  I  believe  the  explanation  is  a  physical  one. 
A  large  amount  of  energy  is  used  up  on  visual  functions. 
Doctors  will  tell  you  that  the  strain  of  seeing  causes  tired¬ 
ness  and  headaches  which  distract  from  the  ability  to 
concentrate,  and  the  blind  accordingly  have  this  advantage. 

Having  shown,  as  I  hope,  that  a  blind  man  or  woman  can  be 
educated  to  a  greater  degree  of  intellectual  efficiency  than  the 
average  person  having  sight  I  now  come  to  two  problems  to 
which  this  fact  gives  rise. 

The  first  is  as  to  selection,  and  the  second  is  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  those  selected  for  higher  education  when  that  edu¬ 
cation  has  been  completed. 

And,  first  of  all,  as  to  selection. 

The  Rev.  William  Taylor’s  idea  that  higher  education  for  the 
blind  should  only  be  available  for  members  of  the  opulent  classes 
has  long  since  gone  by  the  board.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
whereas  a  blind  person  competes  unequally  with  those  who  can 
see  in  the  physical  sphere,  in  which  his  handicap  is  evident,  in 
mental  activity  he  is  as  good,  if  not  better.  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  intellectual  blind  man  is  likely  to  be  of  most  use  to  him¬ 
self  and  society.  Aptitude  consequently,  rather  than  opulence,  is 
the  criterion  for  deciding  whether  or  not  higher  education  ought 
to  be  made  available  to  any  individual;  this  fact  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  many  local  education  authorities,  who  have  given  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  on  quite  a  generous  scale.  Unfortunately,  the 
opportunity  for  university  education  is  still  far  from  being  avail¬ 
able  on  a  scientific  basis — it  is  open  to  children  of  wealthy  parents 
or  to  those  in  the  charge  of  generous  authorities,  even  where  intel¬ 
lectual  ability  is  slight,  which  is  sometimes  the  case.  This  is 
neither  beneficial  to  the  children  concerned  nor  to  the  others  in 
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the  secondary  schools.  Moreover,  backward  children  may  not  be 
receiving-  the  necessary  treatment  and  may  be  a  handicap  to  those 
with  whom  they  are  being-  educated.  Some  effort  has  been  made 
to  segregate  backward  children  to  special  schools,  and  there  are  a 
number  of  schools  where  blind  children  are  dealt  with  along-  lines 
applicable  to  their  particular  troubles.  Up  to  this  point  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  principle  of  segregation,  but  beyond  this 
the  notion  appears,  1  might  almost  say,  to  have  run  riot.  There 
must  be  a  segregation  of  the  totally  blind  and  the  partially  sighted, 
but  I  suppose  this  ought  logically  to  apply  both  in  backward  and 
normal  divisions  of  elementary  education.  Then  there  is  a  purely 
arbitrary  and  haphazard  segregation  on  a  regional  basis. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  logical  procedure  was  to  weed 
out  the  definitely  dull  witted  at  as  early  a  stage  as  possible  and 
put  them  in  schools  where  they  can  be  given  the  very  specialized 
attention  which  they  need.  A  decision  as  to  the  rest  should  be 
made  when  they  are  old  enough  for  their  teachers  to  determine 
whether  they  are  more  suited  for  the  industrial  workshop  or  would 
benefit  from  higher  education.  There  are  certainly  many  cases 
now  where  a  bright  child  is  denied  the  opportunity  because  no 
thorough  machinery  is  in  force  to  see  that  he  gets  it.  In  this 
connection  J  call  attention  to  a  further  passage  in  Miss  Thomas’ 
book  : — 

“  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the  minutes  of  the  Governors’ 
meetings  for  1920  a  determination  on  the  part  of  Governors 
and  Headmaster  to  try  to  secure  entrance  to  the  College  at  an 
earlier  age.  Secondary  education  was  not,  in  their  view, 
something  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  “  extra  ”  to  begin,  in 
the  case  of  the  blind  boy  likely  to-  benefit  from  it,  when  com¬ 
pulsory  primary  education  ceased  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  If 
bright  boys  were  to  be  adequately  prepared  for  the  university 
that  preparation  could  not  be  crowded  into  the  three  years 
from  sixteen  to  nineteen.  A  master  with  coaching  ability  might 
succeed  in  cramming  them  with  enough  Latin,  Greek  or 
mathematics  to  enable  them  to  make  some  showing  and  to  pass 
university  entrance  examinations,  but  such  cramming  must 
tend  to  deprive  classical  subjects  of  their  cultural  value,  and 
perhaps  even  give  the  boys  a  distaste  for  them.  Naturally, 
however,  teachers  in  elementary  schools  for  the  blind  did  not 
want  to'  lose  their  brightest  and  most  responsive  pupils  just 
when  their  minds  were  beginning  to  open  out  to  receive  new 
ideas,  and  one  can  hardly  be  surprised  if  they  sometimes 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  transplanting  into  strange  surroundings 
the  blind  child  who  had  just  begun  to  show  signs  of  benefiting 
by  the  teaching  he  had  received,  and  who  was,  by  reason  of 
his  handicap,  probably  less  able  to  adapt  himself  to  change  of 
environment  than  the  seeing.  Further,  local  education 
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authorities  were  slow  at  this  time  to  give  adequate  assistance 
to  enable  the  younger  blind  to  come  to  Worcester,  especially 
in  cases  where  a  day  school  was  available  within  the  reach  of 
the  child’s  home.” 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  represented  the  view  of  all  elemen¬ 
tary  school  teachers.  I  think  that  the  majority  of  them  would 
consider  that  a  child  should  receive  such  an  education  as  would 
be  to  its  benefit,  and  that  when  this  was  completed  he  should,  if 
he  could  benefit  from  further  studies,  proceed  to  some  form  of 
higher  education. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  problem,  the  great  problem 
of  employment.  Teachers  and  parents  are  both  faced  with 
the  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  try  to  give  any  particular 
child  the  benefits  of  higher  education,  especially  if  the  child’s 
parents  have  limited  means.  The  question  is  always  in  their 
minds  whether,  after  further  education  has  been  received,  he  will 
be  able  to  follow  some  career.  We  know  that  if  a  blind  child  goes 
out  in  the  ordinary  way  he  enters  an  industrial  workshop,  but  he 
cannot  get  very  far  on  that,  although  he  will  have  sufficient 
means  to  live  and  will  not  be  disappointed.  If,  however,  he  goes 
on  to  a  public  school,  receives  a  public  school  education,  perhaps 
proceeds  to  a  university  and  obtains  a  degree,  his  ideas  may  differ 
and  he  may  possibly  be  embittered  if,  when  he  returns  home,  he 
finds,  for  example,  he  has  to  copy  books  for  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind.  Therefore,  I  have  a  certain  amount  of  hesitation  in 
advising  parents  to>  give  the  best  possible  education  to  their  child. 

The  present  position  with  regard  to  this  is,  however,  very 
much  better  in  recent  years  than  in  the  past.  A  number  of 
studeftts  leaving  Worcester  College,  I  am  very  glad  to  say,  are 
now  finding  their  feet.  The  most  popular  walks  of  life  that  are 
being  entered  are  still  the  church  and  the  law — the  church  used 
to  be  the  more  popular,  but  now  the  law  seems  to  have  superseded 
this  calling,  perhaps  because  students  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a 
more  profitable  occupation. 

There  are  other  avenues  of  employment  for  blind  men ;  some 
have  gone  into  business  on  their  own  account — one  of  my  friends 
in  the  Midlands  is  running  a  flourishing  business  to  do  with  the 
supply  of  tubes  and  fittings,  etc.  The  same  factor  of  prejudice 
against  blind  university  graduates  readily  finding  employment 
exists  in  the  business  world  as  it  did  in  the  past  in  the  educational 
world.  This  is  why  I  laid  stress  on  the  difficulties  which  had  to 
be  met  in  this  direction  and  intimated  how  they  were  overcome. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  Worcester  College  motto  : 
“  Possunt.  quia  posse  videntar,”  usually  translated  “  They  can 
because  they  think  they  can.”  I,  personally,  do  not  agree  with 
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this  translation  and  would  prefer  to  say  that  “  They  can  because 
it  is  seen  that  they  can  ” — in  fact  they  demonstrate  that  they  can. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to-day;  those  who  are  succeeding  in 
work  are  people  who  ensure  that  they  will  be  successful.  Those 
who  have  passed  before  me  made  it  easier  for  me,  and  I  hope 
that  my  generation  will  equally  help  the  next.  Blind  men  and 
women  do  not  want  jobs  that  they  cannot  tackle.  What  they  do 
want  is  the  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  tackle.  The  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  finding  employment  in  the  past  rested  very  largely 
with  a  headmaster,  and  this  I  consider  should  not  have  been  the 
case.  Headmasters  of  Worcester  College  have  had  to  teach,  run 
the  College  completely,  and  in  addition  have  had  to  try  and  look 
after  students  when  they  had  left.  I  think  you  will  agree  that 
this  is  not  a  headmaster’s  job,  and  I  suggest  that  the  business 
man  should  tackle  the  problems  of  employment  in  the  same 
spirit  as  teachers  have  tackled  the  problems  of  education. 

I  can  think  of  methods  of  finding  proper  work  for  the  blind  to 
do  to-day.  In  this  connection  I  would  refer  to1  the  vital  part 
which  can  be  played  in  this  matter  by  most  local  authorities  and 
government  departments.  The  function  of  these  authorities  is 
to  do  public  service,  and  they  do  a  great  deal  for  the  blind  in 
helping  them  to  get  the  higher  education  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking.  They  also  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  on  providing 
this,  but  unless  it  is  carried  on  a  step  further  the  public  money 
will  have  been  wasted,  because  the  special  help  which  a  blind 
man  wants  is  assistance  to  get  a  start  in  life.  Local  authorities 
are  in  a  position  to  do  that.  A  private  business  man  looks  at  it 
in  this  way:  “  I  have  a  position  to  fill;  applications  have  been 
received  from  both  blind  and  sighted  men  of  equal  qualifications, 
but  as  I  am  here  to  make  a  private  profit  I  am  bound  to  appoint 
a  man  who  can  see ;  I  cannot  afford  to  take  any  risks.”  Of  course, 
the  business  man  cannot  afford  to  take  risks,  but  local  authorities 
in  my  opinion  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  as  long  as  there  is  a 
chance  of  achieving  a  public  benefit.  Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  a  late 
headmaster  at  Worcester  College,  took  a  great  risk  when  he 
allowed  his  boys  to  row  on  the  river  for  the  first  time,  but  by  this 
he  established  the  fact  that  they  could  successfully  do  so.  Local 
authorities  could  assist  blind  girls  by  helping  them  to  get  office 
work,  and  administrative  posts  could  be  given  to  blind  men. 
You  may  say  to  me  that  it  is  all  very  well  to  give  a  paper  of  this 
sort  in  peacetime,  but  such  suggestions  are  of  little  value  in  war¬ 
time.  With  this  I  do  not  agree,  as  I  contend  that  it  is  the  desire 
of  the  blind  men  and  women  who  have  received  higher  education 
through  the  devoted  work  and  help  of  many  people  to  return  that 
service  to  the  community  by  giving  their  labour  to  others,  and 
this  is  a  time  when  the  work  of  everyone  is  important.  People 
are  being  taken  away  from  posts  for  war  service — God  forbid 
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that  I  would  suggest  that  blind  men  should  receive  jobs  as  a  result 
of  someone  being  taken  away,  but  I  suggest  that  they  might  be 
given  this  opportunity  of  filling  gaps  at  home  and  thus  establish 
the  principle  of  their  ability.  1  am  glad  to  feel  that  my  own 
personal  work  is  going  on,  and  that  I  am  able  to  continue  while 
two  of  my  principals  are  away  on  war  service.  I  do  hope  that 
you  who  are  in  contact  with  local  authorities  will  endeavour  to 
secure  that  more  blind  people  who  have  received  higher  education 
will  obtain  useful  work. 

The  problem  of  how  to  educate  blind  people  is  settled  ;  the 
problem  of  employment  has  been  partly  settled,  mainly  by  the 
educational  people  themselves,  and  should  be  finally  settled  by 
the  business  community. 


ODDMENTS— GRAVE  AND  GAY. 

By  W.M.S. 

He  lived  in  a  lodging  house  and  packed  his  small  laundry 
parcel  each  week,  but  the  landlady  was  careless  and  sometimes 
forgot  to  send  it  for  him.  He  was  a  pathetic  old  man — no  wife, 
no  relatives,  a  cripple  and  quite  blind.  His  few  friends  num¬ 
bered  among  them  a  lady  in  a  tobacconist  shop.  She  used  to  let 
him  rest  a  while  on  her  only  chair.  Then  she  undertook  to  be  a 
receiver  of  his  laundry,  so  each  week  the  blind  man  was  sure 
that  his  washing  was  despatched  and  returned  again. 

One  day  a  lady  customer  became  curious  and  asked  the  why 
and  wherefore  of  the  laundry  parcel.  On  hearing  the  reason  she 
promptly  offered  her  services  as  washer-woman,  took  the  parcel 
away  and  next  week  returned  it,  washed,  mended  and  free  of 
charge.  Week  after  week  for  a  long  time  now  this  Good  Samari¬ 
tan  has  performed  this  generous  act.  No  one  knows  her  name; 
she  refuses  to  divulge  it.  The  Blind  Society  would  like  to  thank 
her,  the  home  teacher  would  like  to  meet  her,  but  no — even  the 
shop  lady  doesn’t  know  her  name  and  is  asked  not  to  try  to 
find  it  out,  but  perhaps  she  knows  and  feels  :  “  Whatsoever  thing 
thou  doest  to  the  least  of  Mine  and  lowest,  that  thou  doest  unto 
Me.” 

•  *  *  *  * 

A  blind  evacuee  departed  for  somewhere  in  England  in  a 
fearful  hurry.  When  settling  down  for  the  night  in  his  new 
abode  he  found  that  he  had  forgotten  to  bring  his  soap  and 
towel,  forgotten  his  razor  and  shaving  brush,  but  here  at  any 
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rate  was  his  toothbrush,  and  only  then  he  remembered  he  had 
forgotten  his  false  teeth. 

o  I 

*  *  *  * 

The  new  home  teacher  was  greeted  thus  :  “  You’re  not  like 
Miss  - - ;  she  was  a  lady  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 

A  home  teacher  was  visiting  a  blind  man  wbo  had  only 
recently  come  to  reside  in  her  area.  She  was  the  third  of  her 
profession  who  had  had  charge  of  him.  After  introducing 
herself  ,  and  chatting  a  while,  the  old  man  announced  :  “  Ye  and 
me’s  going  to  get  on  alright.”  The  home  teacher  murmured  that 
she  hoped  so.  “  Aye,”  said  he,  “  we’re  going  to  get  on  alright.” 
Then  brightly  continued  :  “  Them  other  ladies  was  very  nice,  but — 
they  were  so  awful  polite  I  didn’t  know  what  they  talked  about, 
but  ye  and  me’s  going  to  get  on  alright  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 

A  blind  woman  was  ill  and  the  home  teacher  had  a  little  chat 
with  her  son  downstairs.  She  was  surprised  to  learn  that  her 
charge  was  very  quick  tempered.  “  Oh,  yes,”  said  the  son, 
“  when  she  is  roused  she’s  a  most  compassionate  woman.” 

*  *  *  * 

The  old  blind  lady  was  really  disgruntled.  The  woman  over 
the  road  had  just  received  compensation  for  an  accident,  and, 
“  mind  you,  she  has  the  widow’s  pension,  too  !  ” 

The  home  teacher  was  patient  and  explained  to  her  that  her 
neighbour’s  affairs  were  quite  just  and  honourable. 

But  the  old  woman  refused  tO!  be  coaxed  into  loving  her 
neighbour  as  herself.  “  There  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  milk 
round  and  now  he  has  got  a  better  job,  and  what  do  you  think? 
He  has  passed  his  milk  round  on  to  his  brother-in-law — h’m  ! 
not  letting  anyone  else  have  a  chance  !  ” 

Once  more  the  home  teacher  soothingly  pointed  to  the 
brotherly  love  which  was  to  be  found  even  in  the  milkman. 

Our  blind  friend  was  still  unconvinced.  “  Take  Mr.  A,  the 
cashier  at  the  Co-op. — he  has  ten  pounds  a  week  !  Ten  pounds  ! 
That  isn’t  fair  !  Why  should  he  have  all  that  and  other  poor 
folks  sitting  with  nothing?  ” 

Now  the  home  teacher  became  eloquent  and  dwelt  at  length 
on  the  whvs  and  wherefores  of  salaries  being  compatible  with 
responsibilities,  pointing  out  that  the  Co-op.  cashier’s  work  was 
very  important.  It  involved  the  blind  woman’s  little  bit  of  money 
and  the  next  door  neighbour’s  little  bit,  and  all  the  little  bits  of 
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all  the  other  members.  She  rounded  off  her  remarks  by  saying : 
“It  is  a  very  responsible  position  and,  personally,  1  wouldn’t 
like  to  be  the  Co-op.  cashier  !  ’’  “  No,’’  said  the  old  lady  with  a 

sigh,  “  it’ll  take  someone  with  brains  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 

Second  Sight. 

It  was  in  1937  that  I  read  an  advertisement  which  ran  : 
“  Wanted,  a  second  sighted  home  teacher.’’  It  required  quite  an 
effort  on  my  part  to  refrain  from  gently  pulling  someone’s  leg. 
How  useful  it  would  be — that  gift  of  the  fairies,  second  sight  ! 
To  know  Mrs.  Jones  was  out  and  save  oneself  from  toiling  up 
that  long,  long  bank  to  discover  the  fact.  To  know  all  the 
awkward  questions  that  that  awful  man  had  raked  up  in  the 
past  fortnight  to  hurl  at  one’s  head,  and  to  know  the  answers, 
too  !  If  one  foresaw  that  the  manager  was  “  sick  and  tired  to 
death  ”  that  day,  no  home- teacher  would  ever  dream  of  popping 
in  to  tell  him  about  poor  old  Mrs.  Smith. 

The  prospective  home  teacher  on  the  short  list  undergoes 
cross  examination  till  her  heart  sinks  and  she  thinks  “  Whatever 
can  they  possibly  ask  next?  I  know  heaps  of  things  that  a 
selection  committee  could  ask,  but  never  does.’’ 

Can  you  charm  warts?  Can  you  divine  water?  Have  you 
second  sight? 

I  have  heard  tell  that  my  grandfather  could  charm  warts 
away.  I  cannot — at  least  I  don’t  think  so,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
charm  warts. 

Who  would  care  about  divining  water  in  England?  If  it  hasn’t 
rained  to-day,  it  did  yesterday,  or  it  will  to-morrow.  Rheumatics 
or  corns  either  for  that  matter  will  tell  you  if  it  is  going  to  rain. 

No  !  Second  sight  is  the  thing.  Why  !  to  a  home  teacher  it 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  golden  touch  of  Midas.  Alas  !  it 
was  not  bestowed  on  me  !  And,  please,  please,  don’t  tell  my 
committee  !  They  never  thought  to  ask. 

*  *  *  * 

The  home  teacher  really  loved  the  deaf-blind  section  of  the 
work.  She  tried  out  various  little  experiments  and  soon  found 
that  by  raising  her  voice  to  a  slightly  higher  pitch  and  talking* 
very  distinctly  the  sound  penetrated  to  many  a  deaf  ear  without 
any  other  .hearing  aid. 

But  this  little  trick  did  not  always  meet  with  the  approval  it 
deserved.  When  exploring*  the  possibility  of  a  deaf-blind  man 
having  a  wireless,  the  home  teacher  came  up  against  the  man’s 
sister,  who  seemed  to  think  an  attempt  was  being  made  to  explode 
the  popular  belief  that  “  Dear  John  ”  was  as  deaf  as  a  post. 
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After  a  lot  of  argument  the  exasperated  home  teacher  declared, 
“  But  if  your  brother  can  hear  me,  surely  to  goodness  he  could 
hear  a  loud  speaker.” 

“  Oh,  no,”  came  the  crushing  reply,  “  you  see,  you  are  louder 
than  a  loud  speaker.” 

There  was  nothing  left  to  say.  The  home  teacher,  poor  soul, 
was  just  “  shut  down.’’ 

*  *  *  * 

“  Do  you  know  who  this  is,  Tommy?  ” 

“  Yes,”  replied  five-year  old  Tommy,  “  she’s  the  lady  that 
does  the  blind  !  ” 

*  *  *  * 


The  blind  woman  had  been  very  ill  since  the  home  teacher’s 
last  visit  two  weeks  ago.  “  In  fact,  she’s  been  bonny  and  bad, 
but  you  never  came.”  In  vain  did  she  defend  herself  against  the 
implied  neglect,  till  at  length  she  wearily  exclaimed,  “  But  if  you 
don’t  send  and  tell  me,  how  can  I  know?  I  am  not  endowed  with 
supernatural  powers  of  knowing  a  person  is  ill  !  ”  A  long  pause 
followed.  It  was  broken  with  the  astonishing  question:  “  Miss, 
are  you  a  Catholic?  ”  “  No,”  she  said,  “  I’m  not,”  and  wonder¬ 
ed  “  What  next?  ”  “  Well,”  went  on  the  relative,  “  that  was  a 

rare  Catholic  word  you  used- — supernatural  ! 


*  > 


* 


* 


* 


To  the  home  teacher  from  a  deaf-blind  lady:  — 

“  She  teaches  us  Braille  and  she  teaches  us  Moon, 
And  woe  to  the  duffers  who  don’t  learn  it  soon ; 
She  turns  us  all  dotty  and  muddles  our  heads, 
And  when  she  departs  we  all  take  to  our  beds.” 


FIGHTING  BLINDNESS  IN  BENGAL. 

Tours  of  Travelling  Dispensaries. 

By  Ida  Winpenny,  School  for  the  Blind,  Oldham. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Association  for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  in  Bengal  states  that  the  prevention  of  blindness  in 
India  is  not  only  a  medical  problem,  but  a  social,  economic  and 
financial  one. 

Many  appeals  for  help  and  advice  have  been  received  from 
other  provinces,  especially  with  regard  to  the  equipment  and 
establishment  of  travelling  dispensaries.  The  idea  was  adopted 
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from  Egypt,  but  there  the  dispensaries  were  less  ambitiously 
equipped,  owing*  to  insufficient  funds. 

During  the  past  year  a  new  venture  was  the  examination  of  the 
eyes  of  children  in  schools  and  orphanages  in  Bengal.  This  was 
done  gratuitously. 

Two  travelling  dispensaries  of  the  Association — The  Jubilee 
Travelling  Eye  Dispensary,  and  The  Travelling  Eye  Dispensary 
No.  II — have  done  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  Each  unit  has 
two  medical  officers,  who  carried  out  propaganda  work  in  schools 
and  villages,  also  routine  curative  work  in  sub-divisional  hospitals 
and  one  or  two  private  hospitals. 

The  chief  difficulty  at  present  is  that,  owing  to  lack  of  funds, 
a  travelling*  dispensary  can  only  stay  in  a  district  for  about  three 
months,  and  many  requests  for  a  longer  stay  have  to  be  reluctantly 
refused. 

It  is  not  fully  realized  that  the  problem  of  the  prevention  of 
blindness  is  largely  one  of  the  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  common  causes  of  blindness  in  Bengal  are  apathy,  ignor¬ 
ance  and  poverty. 

These  enemies  must  be  overcome  by  the  awakening*  of  the 
masses,  which  can  be  the  only  remedy  for  what  is  known  as 
“  unnecessary  blindness.”  To  effect  this,  co-operation  between 
the  Government  and  the  people  is  essential  in  order  to  bring  to 
the  latter  the  resources  of  modern  mass  education  by  means  of 
lectures,  radio  talks  and  cinema  shows. 

The  committee’s  work  was  approved  by  the  State,  and  as 
proof  of  their  appreciation  the  Government  of  Bengal  sanctioned 
a  grant  of  15,000  rupees  for  the  ensuing  year. 

In  presenting*  the  report  it  was  mentioned  that  a  third  dispen¬ 
sary  had  left  for  Midnapore  and  a  fourth  would  leave  for  Rungpur 
later. 

The  Hon.  Treasurer  said  that  subscriptions  from  the  public 
were  on  the  up  grade,  and  although  the  Empire  was  now  at  war 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Association  was  never  at  peace. 
It  waged  a  ceaseless  war  against  blindness. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  there  are  37,000  blind  boys  and  girls 
in  Bengal. 
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THE  BLIND  AND  THE  MAN  IN  THE  STREET. 

By  A.G.R. 

“  The  capabilities  of  the  blind  and  their  limitations  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  well  known  and  public  interest  no  longer  requires  to  be 
stimulated  by  wonders  that  have  been  achieved.  The  era  of  ad¬ 
vertisement  has  passed.”  So  wrote  W.S.M.  in  these  pages  some 
months  ago. 

Such  a  statement  is  true  only  of  a  small  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity — those  whose  profession,  business  or  interests  have  led 
them  to  study  reports  and  to  visit  blind  institutions.  The  appalling 
ignorance  of  the  man  in  the  street,  however,  persists.  He  hears  of 
outstanding  personalities,  like  Mr.  Alec  Templeton,  who  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  earning  ^20,000  a  year  in  America ;  the  press  some¬ 
times  informs  him  of  notable  successes,  but  generally  he  knows 
little  or  nothing.  The  blind  themselves,  and  those  who  work  with 
them  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  unduly  pessimistic ;  any  blind 
person  who  lives  and  works  among  the  seeing  knows  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  truth.  Yet  the  desire  of  every  blind  person  is  that  his 
fellow-citizens  should  consider  him  not  as  a  miracle  worker,  nor 
as  an  object  of  charity,  but  as  one  of  themselves — one  who  is 
determined  to  live  an  ordinary,  useful  life  in  spite  of  a  serious 
handicap.  What  is  to  be  done? 

Many  of  us  who1  work  in  the  sighted  world  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  bridge  the  gulf  which  lies  between  the  sightless  minority 
and  those  who  have  the  gift  of  sight — we  accept  with  gratitude 
the  timely  help  of  a  stranger  who  offers  to  show  us  across  a  busy 
road ;  we  try  to  attract  as  little  attention  to  ourselves  as  possible ; 
recognition  of  our  own  capabilities  and  limitations  prevents  our 
appearing-  over-confident  or  utterly  helpless.  Because  the  man  in 
the  street  cannot  think  of  blind  people  as  individuals,  but  tends  to 
consider  them  as  a  “  class,”  our  responsibility  to  the  blind  world 
is  grave.  But  we,  who  are  few  in  number,  can  do  little  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  attitude  of  the  man  in  the  street. 

It  is  evident  that  a  popular,  carefully-written  book  is  needed. 
Such  a  book  should  be  written  by  one  whose  association  with  the 
blind  qualifies  him  for  the  task  and  should  be  published  cheaply, 
backed  by  extensive  advertisement.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what 
this  book  should  contain — a  chapter  on  the  early  years,  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  good  blind  school  with  its  various  departments.  One 
chapter  should  give  an  account  of  the  secondary  schools  in  this 
country ;  another  should  explain  the  various  types  of  employment 
followed  and  suggest  new  fields  of  useful  activity  hitherto  little 
known.  The  unwillingness  of  the  public  to  accept  the  blind  in 
commerce  and  the  professions  should  be  dealt  with,  and  many 
erroneous  ideas  might  be  corrected  in  a  general  chapter.  To  be 
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popular  the  book  must  be  informative,  must  avoid  statistics  and 
any  savour  of  officialdom. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  paragon  of  all  the  virtues  to  undertake 
this  task?  In  the  teaching  profession  one  hopes.  Those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  training  of  the  blind  are  surely  most  competent  to 
speak  on  their  behalf,  and  to  show  them  to  the  public  in  their 
true  light. 

On  behalf  of  the  blind  this  much  may  be  said.  We  accept  our 
limitations  cheerfully;  we  try  to  live  in  the  world  as  if  our  load 
were  no  heavier  than  that  of  the  seeing  men  and  women.  Each 
one  of  us  knows  that  sustained  effort  is  demanded  if  he  is  to  be 
useful  to  the  community,  an  effort  far  greater  than  that  required 
of  a  person  with  sight.  We  are  ready  to  make  it.  All  we  ask  in 
return  is  that  the  man  in  the  street  should  know  us  for  his  fellows, 
that  he  should  not  expect  us  to  be  workers  of  miracles,  or  con¬ 
sider  us  as  a  pitiful  class.  Statistics  he  finds  dull;  official  docu¬ 
ments  are  out  of  his  reach ;  what  he  needs  and  what  he  would 
read  willingly  is  a  “  Penguin  ”  book  which  would  correct  many 
wrong  impressions  and  help  to'  bridge  the  gulf  between  those  who 
see  and  those  who  do  not. 

Some  who  read  this  will  feel  that  the  point  of  view  is  ex¬ 
aggerated,  but  others  who,  like  the  writer,  have  lived  and  worked 
for  years  in  the  sighted  world,  and  who  are  sensitive,  know  that 
the  fact  has  not  been  overstated,  and  will  feel  with  him  that 
something  must  be  done. 

r> 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Mr.  Kirkpatrick  has  kindly  forwarded  this  letter  for  publication, 
thinking  that  it  may  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.] 

324  W.  16th  South  Street, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 

May  2 2nd,  1940. 

Dear  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 

It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  and  I  am  happy  to 
tell  you  something  of  my  new  experiment,  for  that  is  just 
what  it  is  as  yet,  but  I  am  confident  it  will  turn  out  to  be  much 
more  than  that.  With  my  own  experience  and  also  that  of  my 
students  I  am  convinced  that  casting  can  be  done  by  the  blind 
not  only  as  a  handicraft  to  pass  the  lagging  hours,  but  also  as 
an  occupation  with  a  real  future. 

I  have  been  a  home  teacher  in  this  state  since  1934,  and  always 
in  visiting  the  adult  blind  there  was  impressed  upon  me  the  very 
urgent  need  for  gainful,  enjoyable  occupations,  I  organized 
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classes  for  women  in  needlework  and  they  filled  the  need  for  social 
contacts  and  busy  hands  for  those  who  seemed  doomed  to  be 
shut-ins.  They  did  not  fill  the  financial  need,  for  the  women  could 
scarcely  afford  to  buy  the  materials  and  could  not  possibly 
sell  their  rugs  and  fancy  pillows  at  a  fair  profit. 

Ever  since  I  was  a  small  girl  I  have  been  interested  in 
sculptured  works  of  art,  so  last  winter,  when  I  learned  of  a  free 
class  in  casting  and  copper  work,  I  attended  it,  in  spite  of  my 
very  poor  sight.  I  got  on  very  well  and  my  interest  grew  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Here  was  something  I  loved  to  do,  and  if  I 
could  do  it  why  not  my  classes?  I  learned  how  to  make  my  own 
rubber  moulds  with  plaster  shells.  After  the  moulds  are  made  or 
purchased  the  process  is  simple.  Mix  casting  plaster  with 
water,  pour  into  the  moulds  and  allow  to  set  from  fifteen  minutes 
to  half-an-hour,  remove  the  rubber  mould  from  the  plaster  shell, 
peel  off  the  rubber  mould  and  there  before  your  delighted  eyes  or 
in  your  anxious  hands  is  a  plaque  or  book-end.  Now  the  article 
must  dry  thoroughly  for  three  or  four  days  and  it  may  need  a 
little  trimming  or  sand-papering.  As  my  blind  students  cannot 
paint  they  pay  someone  to  do  that  for  them. 

If  the  moulds  are  as  perfect  as  possible  and  the  articles  care- 
fulk  finished  and  painted  I  find  they  sell  very  well.  I  have  25 
moulds  and  my  husband  and  I  have  made  them  all  ourselves,  using 
liquid  rubber  and  casting  plaster.  We  are  extremely  limited  finan¬ 
cially,  as  my  wages  are  small  and  we  have  had  no  help.  The 
students  pay  for  the  materials  they  use  and  for  the  painting,  but  we 
have  paid  for  the  moulds,  the  originals  from  which  to  make  them, 
and  many  other  incidentals.  The  blind  women  do  the  mixing  with 
their  hands,  that  they  may  feel  when  the  mixture  is  smooth,  pour 
it  in  the  moulds,  trim  ragged  edges  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
mould  and  do  the  sandpapering,  all  by  themselves.  They  are  as 
happy  doing'  it  as  a  group  of  youngsters  building  mud  pies,  and 
it  is  fascinating  work. 

If  artificial  marble  or  other  plastics  are  used  rather  than  the 
casting  plaster  the  process  of  combining  ingredients,  mixing, 
poring  and  trimming  is  very  much  more  complicated,  but  no 
painting  is  necessary. 

I  cannot  handle  more  than  five  or  six  in  a  class,  but  have  four 
classes  a  week,  besides  individual  lessons  and  welfare  work  and 
my  own  house  work,  so  I  am  very  busy.  1  earnestly  hope  that 
this  explanation  will  partially  excuse  me  for  my  delay  in  replying 
to  your  letter.  I  have  merely  touched  the  surface  of  the  subject 
of  casting  for  the  blind,  but  I  have  had  other  inquiries  and  a 
request  from  Mr.  Bramhall,  of  the  Home  Teacher ,  to  write  an 
article  or  two  on  the  subject.  I  hope  to  find  time  to  do  this. 

(Mrs.)  Kathryn  A.  Thompson. 
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A  BLIND  MAN  IN  A  LARGE  TOWN. 

[An  cxccrpt  from  the  article  by  P.  Henri  in  the  Valentin  Haiiy .] 

What  1  am  about  to  say  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  1  am  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  easier  for  a  blind  person  to  find  his  way 
alone  in  a  town  than  in  the  country.  The  country,  the  wide  open 
spaces,  are  to  the  blind  man  what  the  ocean  and  fog-  are  to  the 
sailor.  The  town  is  the  coast — the  coast  with  its  reefs  and 
geographical  difficulties,  but  having  also  its  lighthouses  and 
beacons.  And  1  dare  say  that  the  landmarks  offered  to  the  man 
without  sight  in  a  town  are  more  numerous  than  the  lighthouses 
on  the  coast.  Our  lighthouses  reveal  their  presence  to  us 
through  our  senses  of  hearing,  smell  and  touch,  as  well  as  through 
our  sensitiveness  to  heat,  cold,  etc. 

Every  large  town  has  its  own  characteristics.  I  speak  of 
Paris,  but  the  foreign  reader  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding 
points  of  comparison  in  New  York,  London  or  Berlin.  The 
machinery  of  the  cinema,  a  cobbler’s  hammer,  a  butcher’s  axe, 
a  typewriter,  a  car  drawing  to  a  standstill,  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  each  with  its  own  rhythm,  the  policeman’s  whistle  at  the 
crossroads,  the  newspaper  sellers  outside  the  tube  stations — all 
are  so  many  landmarks  on  the  blind  man’s  route.  For  him  the 
smell  of  new  bread,  fish,  fruit,  medicines,  perfume,  petrol, 
mimosa  and  roses  signals  the  presence  of  the  barber’s  shop,  the 
fish-monger,  the  fruiterer,  the  chemist,  the  hair-dresser,  the 
garage,  the  florist.  Is  it  not  after  all  through  the  sense  of  smell 
that  even  people  with  sight  recognize  sellers  of  roast  chestnuts, 
chips  and  oysters,  where  stalls  are  hidden  in  the  corner  of  a 
terrace  or  near  a  gateway?  Often  a  synthesis  of  several  percep¬ 
tions  shows  the  blind  man  his  whereabouts — a  clinking  of  glasses, 
a  smell  of  wine,  aperitif,  of  beer  or  coffee,  according  to  the  time 
of  day,  and  he  realizes  the  proximity  of  the  terrace  of  a  cafe — in 
other  words  of  an  obstacle  to  be  avoided. 

There  is  one  case  in  which  our  senses  must  be  especially  on 
the  alert.  Yesterday  we  passed  unhindered  along  a  pavement; 
to-day  a  hole  has  been  made,  a  barricade  thrown  up,  a  ladder 
placed  against  a  wall,  a  rope  stretched  across  the  street.  For¬ 
tunately  these  unexpected  dangers  are  usually  accompanied  by 
warning  sounds.  You  people  with  sight  scarcely  notice  the 
metallic  rhythmic  sound  of  the  roadmender’s  tool.  For  us  that 
means  “  be  careful  ! — there  may  be  on  the  pavement  a  load 
of  paving  stones,  a  pile  of  sand,  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  spade.”  A 
pneumatic  drill  which  sounds  like  a  volley  of  grapeshot  tells  us 
that  work  with  cement  is  going  on.  The  smell  of  tar  shows 
that  a  pavement  or  road  is  being  repaired ;  of  plaster,  lime  or  paint, 
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that  the  front  of  a  house  is  being  redecorated — a  sign  that  a  ladder 
or  scaffolding  is  probably  near. 

The  hand  is  of  great  service  to  us,  and  this  fact  explains  our 
disinclination  to  wear  gloves  when  travelling  alone.  “  Brushing 
against  someone  in  passing  we  say  “  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Madam,”  and  the  lady  wonders  how  we  have  been  able  to  identify 
her  sex.  Well,  simply  because  she  was  wearing  a  fur  coat,  or  a 
coat  of  some  material  such  as  men  do  not  usually  wear.  And 
that  gentleman  who  takes  our  arm  and  is  surprised  when  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  he  is  a  soldier,  a  policeman,  a  priest  !  His  belt,  his 
button,  the  size  of  his  sleeves,  betrayed  him.  One  of  the  most 
difficult  things  is  to  find  the  door  of  an  unknown  house.  I  may 
stumble  against  the  wall,  or  the  right  side  of  the  door  when  the 
left  side  is  open.  My  hand  helps  me  to  find  my  way  to1  the  door, 
to  find  the  bell  or  knocker. 

Among  other  means  which  the  blind  person  uses  to  find  his 
way  about,  those  furnished  by  a  sense  of  obstacles  and  by  mem¬ 
ories  of  times  when  he  could  see  are  worth  special  mention.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  make  lengthy  observations  to  discover  that 
blind  people  are  able  to  avoid  obstacles,  that  they  stop  more  or 
less  suddenly  at  some  distance  from  a  wall,  or  walk  round  a  tree  or 
lamp-post.  Diderot  first  noted  this  fact  in  his  famous  Letter  on 
the  Blind  for  the  use  of  those  with  Sight,  in  1749.  There  has 
since  been  much  discussion  on  the  psychological  aspect  of  the 
phenomenon.  Some  assign  it  to  a  special  function  of  the  ear 
or  skin,  others  to  a  combination  of  several  sensations.  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  pass  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  as  this  faculty  in 
my  own  case  is  certainly  confused  with  the  recollection  of  things 
seen  in  the  past. 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  many  blind  people  have  the  power 
of  perceiving  obstacles.  I  know  some  who,  walking  on  a  pave¬ 
ment  at  a  fair  distance  from  the  edge  and  from  the  houses  are 
able  to  count  the  trees  or  lamp-posts  on  their  right  or  left.  But 
this  sense  of  obstacles  is  always  indefinite  and  often  capricious. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  origin  of  this  sense  is  in  the  ear  or 
forehead  it  can  only  warn  the  person  of  objects  which  reach  his 
own  height,  and  give  no  warning  of  the  presence  of  holes,  heaps 
of  stones,  boxes  or  wheelbarrows.  Again,  its  use  is  often 
impaired  by  external  or  subjective  factors.  A  cold  in  the  head 
can  paralyse  it;  too  much  noise  renders  it  useless.  At  the  end  of 
the  war  I  passed  every  day  along'  a  road  followed  by  a  tram  route. 
The  passage  of  the  trams  might  have  been  compared  for  noise 
with  that  of  a  heavy  army  lorry.  I  always  kept  at  a  reasonable 
distance  from  the  wall,  except  at  the  moment  when  the  tram 
passed.  Then  I  stopped  dead,  experience  having  taught  me  that 
were  I  to  continue  on  my  way  I  should  probably  stumble  against 
the  wall  or  a  tree. 
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A  question  now  arises  :  should  the  blind  person  wear  a  hat 
or  not  when  out  alone?  I  have  tried  both  systems  and  believe 
that  I  manage  better  without  a  hat.  But  one  of  my  colleagues 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  brim  of  a  hat  afforded  excellent  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  face  and  forehead  if  one  bumped  into  anything. 
From  this  point  of  view  a  hat  is  better  than  a  peaked  cap,  which 
could  easily  be  knocked  off. 

Another  interesting  factor  is  the  blind  man’s  deportment  in 
the  street.  People  are  always  more  clumsy  when  conscious  of 
being  watched.  The  blind  man  does  his  utmost  to  appear  inde¬ 
pendent.  This  is  not  vanity,  but  a  form  of  self-assertion.  At  the 
outset  he  makes  a  few  experiments  from  which  he  gains  informa¬ 
tion  which  he  brings  to  bear  upon  his  future  conduct.  He  pre¬ 
pares  to  cross  a  road  and  is  offered  help,  which  he  refuses,  wishing 
to  prove  his  independence.  He  goes  ahead  and  walks  into  a 
stationary  vehicle,  a  tree  or  a  lamp-post.  The  man  with  sight, 
for  whom  the  only  danger  is  the  fast-moving  vehicle,  has  not 
thought  of  pointing  out  these  pitfalls  to  his  comrade.  This 
reminds  me  of  a  contemporary  of  mine  who  in  his  youth  used  to 
execute  a  little  jump,  rather  like  a  polka-hop,  to  get  on  to  a 
pavement ;  one  day  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  bicycle  which 
was  propped  against  the  kerb,  and  he  learned  that  is  is  useless 
to  indulge  in  such  eccentricities.  All  those  who,  in  their  youth, 
have  persisted  in  being  as  independent  as  possible,  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  such  accidents. 
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Results  of  1940  Certificate  Examination. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Candidates  who  have  secured  the 
Home  Teacher’s  Certificate  of  the  College  at  the  examination  held 
in  May,  1940,  with  the  subjects  in  which  honours  have  been 
obtained :  — 

Anson,  Frances  G. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical). 

Baillie,  Irene  (Arthur  Pearson  Prize) — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Know¬ 
ledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating,  Rug  Making. 

Baker,  Doola  Miriam — Moon,  Pulp  Cane  Work. 

Ballard,  May. 

Binding,  William  Henry — Braille,  Moon. 

Davies,  Edith — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Chair  Caning. 

Davis,  Edith. 

Fagan,  Patricia  E. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Making. 

Falconer,  Peggie  F. — Typewriting. 

Findlay,  Margaret. 
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Gaskell,  Annie. 

Hubbard,  Queenie  L. — Braille,  Chair  Caning,  Hand  Knitting. 

Kellett,  Mary  E. — Typewriting. 

Marsh,  Edith  F. — Moon,  Rug  Making. 

Meredith-Cooper,  C. 

Michie,  Helen. 

Morley,  Minna  C. — Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rush  Seating. 
Norwood,  Emily  Louise — Hand  Knitting,  Seagrass  Seating  and  Rath  a  Work, 
Braille. 

Nuttall,  Mollie  ( proxime  accessit) — Braille,  Moon,  Rush  Seating,  Typewriting. 
Payne,  Mary — Braille. 

Pearson,  Dorothy  E. — Rug  Making,  Circular  Machine  Knitting. 

Poynter,  Elsie  M. 

Rigby,  Mary  P. — Chair  Caning. 

Robson,  Kathleen  A. — Braille,  Moon,  Professional  Knowledge  (Practical),  Rug 
Mailing. 

Ruggles,  Eveline  E. 

Smith,  Nellie — Braille,  Chair  Caning. 

Stevenson,  Audrey — Braille,  Rug  Making. 

Walker,  Jean — Typewriting. 

Weir,  Phyllis — Braille,  Moon,  Typewriting. 

Whiston,  Austin  F. — Chair  Caning,  Rush  Seating. 

Whitfield,  Marjorie — Hand  Knitting. 

Wilde,  Marjorie — Straw  Bag  Making  and  Raffia  Work,  Typewriting. 


EAST  ANGLIAN  SCHOOLS  FOR  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
CHILDREN,  GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 

These  schools  have  now  been  removed  to  Aberpergwm  House, 
Glyn  Neath,  Glamorgan  (Telephone:  Glyn  Neath  15).  Communi¬ 
cations  should  be  addressed  there. 

Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  and  Superintendent. 


ADDRESS  WANTED. 

The  June  number  of  The  Teacher  of  the  Btind  sent  to  Miss  E. 
M.  Davies,  47  Wilton  Road,  Muswell  Hill,  London,  N.io,  was 
returned  to  the  publishers.  The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive 
this  lady’s  present  address 


Wm.  Neill  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Printers,  93  Mornington  Street,  Manchester  13. 
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